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THE LOVER'S SEAT, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A Happy day is soon gone. Fewnecd be told that; though the 


Pythagorean bard thinks it necessary to proclaim it in solemn 
verse, saying, — 


“Yet ah! how short the vernal hour 
Allow’d for mortal bliss to blow! 
Fate from the stem soon shakes the fluttering flower 
That droops and dies below *.” 


He denies even that one can find 
“‘ The day’s delight that brings no morrow’s pangs f.”’ 


A happy day however lasts in the memory, and often suffices to 
sooth and enlighten by dispelling prejudices for happiness, 
yea, and pleasure too, however short, can be sometimes as great 
a teacher as sorrow—the whole remainder of our lives. The day 
itself swiftly passes. The thoughts it awakened at the Lover’s 
Seat flash through two minds in a brief space, when a song or a 
look comprises endless things; but to write those thoughts down 
and develop them afterward require a long leisure. It is thus 
that I would explain how a little whispering in this bower on a 


* Pyth. viii. t Ol. vii. 
VOL. II, 
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holiday, a mere point of time, as delicious as it is brief, when it 
comes to be reported requires two volumes, and perhaps, as 
some will say, tedious ones. 

We left our light couple of philosophers listening to what was 
advanced in favour of many common things in relation to virtue 
until they both very unceremoniously dropped fast asleep— 
truly, as some one perhaps will maliciously say, a very natural 
conclusion to such a volume—but natural or not, so it was; and 
I could not help it. However now that the flies, which at this 
season can make themselves be felt even through our stockings, 
have roused them up a little, let us pick up our book from the 
ground, and see what we can gather from it to help us in mak- 
ing out our next point; for I propose that we should now inquire 
whether virtue itself, which needs no pains to show it off, be not 
a common thing—a daily fact submitted to the view of every 
one, however he may through a habit of inattention pass it by 
unnoticed. | 

There are, I am aware, grave persons to whom the proposition 
that virtue is a common thing, even though it were expressed 
with theological precision and ascribed expressly to a sanctify- 
ing influence, will appear bold and paradoxical, if not savouring 
of impicty; but if they were really as thoughtful as their brows 
might seem to indicate, they would not be startled or offended at 
it; nor should we have any reason to fear their verdict. If 
virtue be not a common fact, I should like to know how they can 
account for any thing in human life around them. “ ‘The whole 
existing order of thiigs,’”’ as an eloquent writer says, ‘is one 
vast monument to the supreinacy of mind, The exterior ap- 
pearance of human life is but the material embodiment, the 
substantial expression, of thought—the hicroglyphic writiag of 
the soul.” I=fthere were not a wide diffusion of virtue by means 
of that supremacy, the world could not get on for a single day 
without an immense and overwhelming catastrophe that would 
confound all things. But so it is: your grave people often avert 
their eyes ungenerously from things before them, close at hand, 
and tangible, to which they are themselves immensely indebted, 
in order to concentrate their view upon some ideal creation of 
their own brains, the improbability, not to say impossibility, of 
which would strike the first young man or woman that should 
hear it announced, and appear to them as not even proposed 
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for refutation, as no one takes the trouble to deny that it is the 
sun which gives us light at noon. On the other hand, it is to 
be hoped that no reader of these light pages will suspect an 
intention of wishing in the remotest manner to insinuate any 
doubt respecting the philosophic exactness of those formulas 
which we are all bound to accept and venerate, and which 
contradict nothing that we advocate, though they are sometimes 
interpreted as if they did. But the world is wide enough to 
hold all realities; and if we should seem to allege any thing at 
variance with one order of truths, the reader will please to 
remark that this will arise simply from the imperfection of 
human language. “It is the fault of our rhetoric,” as some 
one says, ‘that we cannot strongly state one ‘fuct without 
seeming to belic some other.’’ In all that we have to hear, as in 
all that we have heard, there are no pretensions to support any 
singular views in the way practised by philosophic writers; we 
mcrely please ourselves in listening to a few suggestions ex- 
pressed in the most popular way, and only adapted to the place 
and persons from which the book itself derives its title. So 
inuch then for that. 

Aristotle says that persons advanced in life are apt to view 
things in an unfavourable light, and to judge of every thing on 
the worst side. Idiots do the same. ‘ They are mischievous ; 
and the most superficial persons,’’ as Hazlitt says, ‘are the 
most disposed to find fault because they understand the fewest 
things.’’ But, what is worse, persons of great intellectual cul. 
ture are apt to fall into the same unhappy ways. “ In Iago and 
Mephistophiles,” as an eminent writer says, ‘ we find a kind of 
wit which is keen, nimble, quick-sighted, feelingless, under- 
mining all virtue and all beauty with suspicions and fiendish 
mockeries. Doth would deny that virtue existed among men. 
Both are malignant intelligences—infinitely ingenious in evil, 
infinitely merciless in purpose; and wherever their scorching 
sarcasm falls, it blights and blackens all the humanities of life.” 
From our point of view it seems wonderful how even the grave and 
learned sometimes indulge in visions of this kind, which appear 
to common understandings gratuitous, exaggerated, and absurd, 
Fichte’s view of human society as it exists is sombre enough to 
suit Apemantus or any one else of his college. From the lawless 
hordes of savages devouring their captives, to the good men of 
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civilized ages opposing each other, he sees nothing but sins, and 
vices, and false existences; and all good intentions appear to 
him as leaving behind them no traces.” Having in his mind’s 
eye what men he thinks might be, he says, ‘‘ The true religious 
man’s governing affection is a holy indignation at their actual 
existence, so unworthy and void of honour.’’ He seems to say 
with Apemantus, ‘I wonder men dare trust themselves with 
men.” ‘‘Knaves—why dost thou call them knaves?”’ asks 
Timon. ‘Thou knowest them not. They are Athenians?” re- 
plies the misanthrope interrogatively, that is, his countrymen ; 
‘‘then,”’ he concludes, ‘I repent not.” Metaphysicians, and 
others too, without being philosophers, and professed haters of 
their species, are not, however, the only persons who seem to 
relish such views of humanity; there are men of more imposing 
pretensions who talk as if they thought that “one spirit of the 
first-born Cain reigned in all bosoms.” They say like Asper, in 
Every Man out of his Humour, 


‘6. Away! 
Who is so patient of this impious world 
That he can check his spirit or reign his tongue ? 
Or who hath such a dead, unfeeling sense 
That heaven’s horrid thunders cannot wake ? 
To see the earth crack’d with the weight of sin, 
Hell gaping under us, and o’er our heads 
Black, ravenous ruin with her sail-stretched wings, 
Ready to sink us down and cover us? 
Who can behold such prodigies as these 
And have his lips seal’d up ?”’ 


All this sounds very strangely at the Lover’s Seat, where, ac- 
cording to the old adage, ‘“‘Le bien cherche le bien;” and 
where it is usual to consider celestial joys in connexion with 
humanity at large, and not with an infinitesimal minority of 
mortals. But the truth is, the persons who hold such views are 
not found under its boughs, and when their lips move elsewhere 
it is often when they are their own audience. ‘ Who does this 
ass speak to?’’ some one demands in an old play, adding, 
“surely to himself; and ‘tis impossible he should ever be wise 
that has always such a foolish auditory.” Common mortals like 
the two seated here can hardly be brought to view things like 
Malcontent, where he says, “ Think this—this earth is only the 
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grave and Golgotha wherein all things that live must rot: ’tis 
but the draught wherein the heavenly bodies discharge. their 
corruption, the very muck hill on which the sublunary orbs cast 
their excrements. Man is the slime of this pit, and princes are 
the governors of these men.” If the echo of such horrid words 
ever reaches this leafy bower, there is a soft sweet voice that 
will exclaim with Elissa, in Festus,— 


‘Speak not so bitterly of human kind, 
——_—————- Oh! unsay 

What thou hast said of man; nor deem me wrong. 

And, oh! humanity is the fairest flower 

Blooming ih earthly breast; so sweet and pure 

That it might freshen even the fadeless wreaths 

Twined round the golden harps of those in heaven.”’ 





But enough of these paradoxes, which are almost sufficient to 
disgust us, though apt to veneration, as we must be while 
breathing the atmosphere of our bower, with all gravity. We 
know that there is imperfection and weakness in our nature ; 
that man, alas! is sometimes an untamed creature, and dares 
break through any fence of goodness: but that vice is pre- 
dominant and virtue the exception, is a theory in contradiction 
with our own personal experience and with public facts. Huma- 
nity, in this place at least, may turn from its wisest accusers 
with hopes of hearing a different sentence; and may say, in the 
language of our old poet,— 





_ Secrets 
Of every nature are in common to you. 
I have trespassed, and I have been faulty ; 
Let not too rude a censure doom me guilty, 
Or judge my error wilful without pardon.” 


Names have an influence on those who use them affecting their 
judgment of the things to which they are applied. If you call 
men bad, they will appear so; if you call them good, they will 


appear so. Besides, as a great poet says, alluding to common 
speech,—~ 


“Men might be better if we better deemed 
Of them. The worst way to improve the world 
Is to condemn it. Men may overget 
Delusion—not despair.”’ 
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And another says, “ When we take people merely as they are, 
we make them worse; when we treat them as if they were what 
they should be, we improve them as far as they can be im- 
improved.” That is, however, a point for others to consider. 

It is a strange mania, methinks, to wish to follow in the train 
of him who is called the accuser of mankind par excellence, 
and whose overthrow was heard proclaimed in heaven, where 
he was styled “accusator fratrum nostrorum, qui accusabat 
illos ante conspectum Dei nostri die ac nocte.”’ Is it not a 
strange way of being religious to teach us to hate what we are 


told God loved, and so loved as to sacrifice for it his Son? 
e 
‘¢ Believe it, ’tis the mass of men he loves *.” 


Is it not a perverse wisdom that teaches us to judge and con- 
demn what the Judge of all did not send his Son to judge and 
condemn, and that requires us to believe lost what He came 
professedly to save +? Such views have not even the merit of a 
difference from those of many pagans. Aristotle speaks of 
persons who esteem no one to be good, and who will think 
every one deserving of evil, being in consequence rendered by 
such an opinion inaccessible to pity. It is hard to read such 
conclusions in the book of nature, though they fall in with the 
views of the indignant prophet who would have destroyed the 
city which the Almighty looked on with tenderness. ‘Towards 
all mankind,” says a great writer, “we see a rich and free love 
flowing from the common Parent; and, touched by this love, we 
are the friends of all, compassionating the most guilty.” 

But what are the facts to which we appeal in support of our 
proposition that virtue is a common thing? As we have already 
observed, we call to witness the very existence of society; in 
which, as a religious author says, ‘we see reign an almost in- 
finite variety of positions, circumstances, virtues, and merits, all 
furnishing a mutual and reciprocal assistance towards the 
general good of the whole, a univeral tendency to the same 
end, which is happiness, in an immense diversity of roads 
leading to itt.” We appeal to the domestic relations, to the 
family, to the public order, to the maintenance of rights, to the 


* Lowell. + John iii. 
t Roussel, Dieu contemplé dans ses Geuvres. 
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daily and hourly discharge of painful duties, to the frequent acts 
of heroism in defence of strangers, to friendship, love, dis- 
interested acts, generosity, to the constant exercise of un- 
obtrusive graces, to the predominance of a desire to please, to 
serve, to oblige, to repay. Is all this to pass for nothing 
because it does not clothe itself in the garb of something extra- 
ordinary and transcendental? What right have men to pretend 
to stigmatize all our ordinary actions with I know not what 
mystical names of obloquy when we find that, all simple and 
human as they may appear, they are registered in heaven and 
accepted by its-voice? The publicans came to John to be bap- 
tized, and said to him, “ Master, what shall we do?”’ But he 
said to them, ‘‘Do nothing more than that which is appointed 
you ”’—‘‘nihil amplius, quam quod constitutum est vobis fa- 
ciatis.”” And the soldiers asked him, saying, ‘“ And what shall 
we do?”’ And he said to them, ‘‘ Do violence to no man; 
neither calumniate any man; and be content with your pay *.” 
What absurdity to wish to see clearer and farther than Him 
vested with omniscience, who did not pray that his disciples 
should be taken from the world, but only that they should be 
preserved from evil +! What impiety to be always calling men 
common and unclean, when God showed to his chief Apostle 
that he should call no man common or uncleant! What an 
arbitrary assumption to maintain that men must be practically 
and thoroughly evil because they are declared to spring from a 
contaminated source by a sacred announcement, which with the 
same breath proclaims that they are, in a manner equally mys- 
terious and in a way of exact proportion, delivered from its 
effects; so that if the fault of one passed unconsciously to all, 
the justice of another has come, and from the whole analogy of 
nature we may believe often unconsciously too, to all men—‘ in 
omnes homines § !”’ 

But perhaps it does not become us in this bower to adduce 
such testimony, which belongs to a higher sphere and demands 
& graver auditory. It is enough for us to observe what is around 
us, and, with all due reserve and respect for what is to be 
respected, to look at facts only and to judge of them for our- 
selves, 

* Luke iii, + John xviii. 
t Acts x. § Rom. v. 
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To one who considers the various and multiplied kinds of ob- 
servation in which men indulge, it may be a subject of surprise 
that by way of novelty some do not at times watch for the sake 
of finding virtues as so many do, in order to discover faults in 
others. I promise them that, without looking under these 
boughs, they would not have long to wait to put up game of 
this sort in abundance if they have only eyes that will see it; 
but it is the exception always that exclusively strikes them, 
when something goes wrong, and they are wholly blind to the 
wonderful interchange and play of graces which keep society 
together. It is an axiom of jurisprudence,— quod communiter 
fit, censetur legitime fieri.’’ No doubt in all Christian ages the 
principle will apply to a great extent in the moral order also, 
where what is recognized as good, is, after all, only a con- 
formity with the Divine plan in genera]. Wickedness is a 
thing contrary to nature; it is striking, hideous, deformed, 
inconvenient, offensive to every common judgment, hateful 
when discovered. When seen, every one remarks it, and cries 
out. Vices are in their nature intermittent, and comparatively 
rare; whereas virtues are always before us, and their con- 
tinuous succession drives one another out. What an admirable 
watcher in this respect is Dickens, who not only sees, but forces 
us to see goodness in very minute things; in a Kit bashfully 
bidding his mother “ get out,” in a Short’s resolution, that 
‘‘ he’s not a going to stand that,” when he thinks Nell has 
been stolen from her friend; in a Swiveller only just out of a 
fever, and, hearing how he can save the lad, crying out to the 
little nurse, and plucking off his nightcap and flinging it to the 
other end of the room, ‘“ Marchioness, if you'll do me the 
favour to retire for a few minutes and I'll get up;” in the 
dying boy afraid to kiss a loved one lest he should make her 
ill; in an ostler almost hating himself for deceiving two chil- 
dren lovers about a pony for their good. Thus does this great 
magician—for it really seems a case of magic when we are on 
some points brought to the use of our senses—enable us to em- 
ploy our eyes and ears. When once awakened by the touch of 
a wand like his, we may all take the initiative in this same 
course. We can then all of us see goodness in the common 
things that pass daily before our eyes; in the smile of kind ap- 
proval bestowed by some one passing us; in the youth that 
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listens to the street musician; in the gruff voice that calls the 
inattentive girl to pass running before the bridge is drawn,—and 
so on for ever. It would be well if we were to adopt the prac- 
tice of painters, and apply it to the general spectacle of human 
life. ‘Quam multa vident pictores,” exclaims Cicero, “ in 
umbris et in eminentia que nos non videmus!’’ The un- 
trained, as Hazlitt says, only see nature as it is reflected to 
them from art. The painter sees the picture in nature before 
he transfers it to the canvas. He refines, he analyzes, hc re- 
marks fifty things which escape common eyes; and this affords 
a distinct source of reflection and amusement to him, inde- 
pendently of the beauty and grandeur of the objects them- 
selves. The critic dwells with delight on the grace and beauty 
of the picture; but who will suppose that the painter had not 
the same pleasure in detecting these nice distinctions in nature ? 
Painters see beauty where others see nothing of the sort; in 
torn stockings, dusty feet, in a poor room, in a broken pitcher. 
Let a moralist study men and women with the same attention, 
and he will find the beauties of goodness in the most minute 
and despised details of common life. A poet says that he has 
often thought what new views of life we should possess if we 
could by some spell of magic change the inhabitants of the 
world into stone in the same attitudes they are in at the 
moment. 


‘¢ What groups should we behold about the death-bed, 
Putting to shame the group of Niobe ! 
What joyful welcomes, and what sad farewells ! 
What stony tears in those congealed eyes ! 
What visible joy or anguish in those cheeks ! 
What acts of goodness and what signs of love !” 


It is that by means of this metamorphosis we should be enabled 
to discern the beauty and virtue of what is common. Having 
often had occasion to notice the faults of persons in elevated 
place, let us not pass by here a kind of unlooked-for disclosure 
of their charity, which occurs in the work of Mayhew. It may 
teach us to believe better of all classes than some are accus- 
tomed to do. A blind man, then, in the streets of London, 
after relating instances of the kindness which he met with from 
the poor, went on to speak as follows:—‘ Five year ago one 
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gentleman gave me a pound twice over within three months. 
Prince Napoleon gave me a sovereign last 23rd of June was 
two year. The Earl of Mansfield allows twenty-four destitute 
blind people ten shillings and sixpence a year, and his mother 
gives a pound and four ten shillings to two blind. The Baroness 
Rothschild gives to between seventy and eighty five shillings a- 
piece once a year. The Earl of Stanhope gives to between forty 
and fifty the same sum every year, and he’s a fine, kind-hearted 
gentleman. The Earl of Cork’s brother gives eight or nine of us 
a shilling apiece once a year. Lady Otway Cave gives the 
same to seventy or eighty of us every Ist of May. The Earl of 
Normanton gives two shillings and sixpence to ten of us. Lady 
Clements two shillings apiece to fifteen. The Marchioness of 
Aylesbury five shillings to about thirty. The Earl of Harrowby 
gives to twelve five shillings apiece. Lord Dudley Stuart gives 
to seven or eight five shillings apiece. The Marquis of Bute 
used to give five shillings apiece to sixty or seventy. I think I 
get ten shillings a week regular.” He adds, it is true, “ 1 know 
of no attorneys, barristers, surgeons, physicians, soldiers, or 
sailors, who distributed any money to the blind, nor one trades- 
man ;’’ which last words are cited only for amusement, since 
it would be wrong to stick to the letter, or forget the axiom,— 
‘testis unus testis nullus,’—especially when his testimony in- 
volves a sentence like a penal statute of odious nature. 

But to return to the general question. Innocence within the 
limits of the law is a srnall matter; more is required of us all 
than the law can command; “and accordingly,” says a philo- 
sopher, ‘how many outward actions in the world, among the 
most thoughtless of the population, which surpass the law of 
the state! and even the mass of the people, without being phi- 
losophers, find every thing which they themselves love and 
desire to do outwardly commanded, and every thing which 
they detest, and would never consent to do already outwardly 
forbidden. They know very little of law, but they hate much 
that is evil, without reference to its being forbidden; and they 
are content with our own notions of rectitude which agree with 
what all times have decreed. In fact, as Aristotle says, ‘there 
does exist naturally an universal Sense of right and wrong, 
which, in a certain degree, all intuitively divine, even should 
no intercourse with each other have existed.” ‘It is much 
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less what we do than what we think,” says Clara in Festus, 
‘‘which fits us for the future.” There are noble and heroic 
thoughts in men even when unable to realize them in action. 
Ts there a human language known to us,” asks a great French 
metaphysician, ‘ which has not expressions in daily use for 
good and evil, just and unjust? Is there a language in which, 
besides the words pleasure, interest, utility, happiness, there are 
not also the words sacrifice, disinterestedness, devotion, virtue ? 
Do you know a language or people that does not possess the 
word disinterested virtue? Who is he that is every where 
called a virtuous man? Is it the skilful calculator applied to 
his business with the greatest success, or he who, under all cir- 
cumstances, is disposed to observe justice against his apparent 
or even real interest? Take away the idea of a man resisting 
the attractions of personal interest, and you remove the founda- 
tion of the title of a virtuous man in the most vulgar sense. 
This disposition to prefer what is good to our pleasure, to our 
personal utility,—in a word, to interest,—determines, in the 
general popular judgment, the different degrees of virtue. 
There are obscure as well as illustrious acts of self-devotion. 
There are heroes of probity, honour, and loyalty, in the rela- 
tions of common life, as well as heroes of courage and patriotism 
*n the counsels of nations or at the head of armies. All these 
names, with their meaning well recognized, are in all lan- 
guages, and constitute a certain and universal fact. Can you 
explain, without trampling on common notions, the idea and 
word ‘disinterestedness,’ by reference to self-interest? Com- 
mon sense invincibly rejects such an attempt. Poets have no 
system’; they address themselves to men such as they really are 
to produce on them certain effects. Is it skilful egotism or dis- 
Interested virtue that the poets celebrate? Do they ask ad- 
miration for the success of happy policy, or for voluntary sacri- 
fices? The poet knows that there is at the bottom of the 
human soul a certain wondrous power of disinterestedness and 
of self-devotion. In addressing himself to this instinct of the 
heart he is sure to awaken a sublime echo, and to cause to 
flow all the sources of the pathetic.” 


“Oh! the cloud may have fall’n on the human face, 
And its lordliest beauty blighted ; 
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For love hath gone out with a dark’ning trace, 
Where the inward glory lighted. 


Yet the old world of love liveth still in the heart, 
As we’ve many a sweet revealing ; 

And its rich fossil-jewels in tears will upstart 
With the warm flood of holier feeling. 


Ay, Man—tho’ he beareth the brand of Sin, 
And the flesh and the devil have bound hin— 
Hath a spirit within, to old Eden akin, 
Only nurture up Eden around him. 


O the terrors, the tortures, the miseries dark— 
That have curst us, and crusht, and cankered ! 
Yet aye from the Deluge Humanity’s Ark 
Hath on some serene Ararat anchored. 


O the golden chains that link heaven to earth, 
The rusts of all time cannot sever ! 

Evil shall die in its own dark dearth, 
And the good liveth on for ever. 


And Man—tho’ he beareth the bfand of Sin, 
And the flesh and the devil have bound himn— 
Hath a spirit within, to old Eden akin, 
Only nurture up Eden around him *.’’ 


We seek no rhetorical or philosophic exaggerations therefore 
here, such as any plain man or woman, o* any pair of lovers in 
this bower, would laugh at. We do not say of our hunter, who 
is on this quest, what Fichte affirms of his true scholar,—that 
‘to such a mind there is no longer any thing displeasing and 
deformed in the world, but that all things are to it a source of 
the purest blessedness; that whatever exists, as it exists, and 
because it exists, labours in the service of the one eternal life, 
and that in the system of this development so it must be; that 
to desire, wish or love any thing otherwise than as it is, would 
be either to desire no life at all, or else to desire life in a less 
perfect manifestation.” Such thoughts are any thing but com- 
mon, and they do not satisfy us; we do not adopt them ; but we 
only maintain that our observer from this Seat will find much 
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to love and to admire where others see exclusively what is dis- 
pleasing and deformed; we only say that he will hope and 
believe the best of all he sees, and that what is incontestably 
evil will appear to him as improvable, and perhaps already in 
a state of transition to good; that he will see, in short, virtue 
as the law and vice as the exception. 

But let him set out without waiting for more of our pre- 
ambles. In opposition to some philosophers, then, one may 
believe, according to first and natural impressions, that what- 
ever is capable of affording the beholder a pleasing esthetical 
spectacle, is on that account, in itself, innocent and good. 
Faces 1:ever lie, it is said. No man need be deceived who will 
study the changes of expression. When a man speaks the 
truth i, the spirit of truth, his eye is as clear as the heavens; 
when he has base ends and speaks falsely, the eye is muddy, 
and sometimes, in a sinister way, averted. Now these latter 
instances constitute unquestionably what is exceptional in the 
street. We are struck with them as something out of the com- 
mon way, while we pass without noticing those whose looks 
proclaim that 


“‘ They’re loving, well compos’d, with gifts of nature flowing 
And swelling o’er with arts and exercise.’’ 


How many, in fact, who may be seen blest 


‘‘ With all the sweet and sacred ties of life; 
The prayerful love of parents, pride of friends, 
And gifted, and the heart all lit with love, 
Hopeful, and generous, and earnest.”’ 


How many who have a kind, courageous heart, and natural 
chivalry to aid the weak! We have heard much before about 
the good of having internal resources, and using them in soli- 
tude. All that is well; but, as we asked before, can there be 
a better study than that of man? If, in a great city, you will 
onl: keep on the look out for traits of goodness, you will find 
them every hour, and that, too, among the most despised 
classes, where these blossoms open so tender and so wild, that 
they can be compared to the primrose and the violet. If we 
were only to watch all the delicate, fugitive traits that appear 
of a good will prompting others, of kindness, of honour, and of 
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cause the characters of the perfect. I will end where I began, 
in the street. ‘ Every day,” says Charron, “things pass before 
us which, if we had the wit and sufficiency to gather up and 
place in their true light, we should form out of them marvellous 
examples, that would yield in nothing to those of past times 
which we so much admire, and often admire them chiefly 
because they are old and in print.’’ I was reading these lines, 
when tidings reached me of a common man and a boy fallen 
overboard in a storm. <A rope was thrown to them. The man 
tied it round the boy, who was pulled up safe. The man, 
whose first thought was to save him, perished. Only last week 
two youths, Amos Townshend, aged eighteen, and Henry, his 
brother, went from Brighton to shoot on the hills above Shore- 
ham. Henry, who had borne the gun some time over his 
shoulder, became fatigued with carrying it in that position, and 
placed it across the small of his back, the butt and muzzle 
being supported through his arms. Whilst carrying it in this 
position, the muzzle pointing towards Amos, the gun suddenly 
went off, and the entire charge of the shot entered Amos’s left 
side. Throwing away the gun, Henry knelt by the side of his 
brother, and asked him if he was shot? Amos replied, “ All 
right, Harry—all right!’’ and at the same time pulling Henry’s 
face to his, and kissing him, he rendered up his life. He had 
spoken his last word, and rolled a corpse on the earth. You 
thought at first, mate, that I was only fancying virtues, or, per- 
haps, drawing, in a maudlin way, inferences from shadowy 
things. You see now what the observation of an ordinary day 
brings forth, Upon the whole, then, if we survey human life 
with attention and impartiality, we shall look on the multitude 
with different eyes from those of its detractors. Ifin a crowd, 
no matter where, any one should repeat the formula of the 
ancient mysteries, demanding who is here, we may reply, in 
the words consecrated by that old rite, and without any mystic 
reference either to the need of an omen or to the warning of 
evil consciences to induce them to depart—oddoi ydyaGol, 
multi bonique; yes, in the common sense of the words, and 


without seeking to contradict any sacred principle, many and 
good. 


‘‘ There’s yet the thing on earth we virtue call, 
Of old so much admired.” 
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But here is suggested another line of thought, which to some 
will seem a digression, and to others as a confirmation of the 
view that we are taking of human nature. If virtue were 
wholly confined to the eminently good, there would, unques- 
tionably, be reason to dispute the justice of our observation 
in having classed it with common things; for those eminently 
good are eminent by reason of goodness beyond what is usual 
among men, as the term applied to them indicates, and perhaps, 
too, we may say, with permission, that it might not be very 
easy, even while seated in this bower, to point out the faultless ; 
for such a confession will anger no one here. With all its 
known fondness for innocent hyperboles, it is not the Lover’s 
Seat that will sanction false pretensions, in this respect. Here 
every one is ready to admit that we all deserve blame, more or 
less, perhaps, too, a little satire, for most of us probably have 
more follies than hairs. If we must express ourselves here 
with dignity, the place will allow us to repeat such words as 
these, in reference to one we love, 


- a rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity; but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men.” 


In general, this bench favours no boastful professions of any 
kind, but rather receives those who are content with humbly 
saying, 
‘‘’‘When others are more faulty; not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise.” 


Portia seems to have caught its spirit, when she says, ‘‘ I can 
easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one 
of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. The brain may 
devise laws for the blood; but a hot temper leaps over a cold 
decree; such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o’er the 
meshes of good counsel the cripple.” 

Such are our preliminary admissions, not overstraining the 
truth that we believe in; but, having now made them thus 
unreservedly, so as almost to appear having prejudiced our 
cause, we may proceed to remark that virtue, in some degree 
or other, is so common a thing, that it belongs to a far greater 
number than those constitute, who can be said to derive their 
just title from its possession. 

VOL, II. c = 
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The subject, I am aware, notwithstanding all the grave and 
religious authority that can be alleged on our side, becomes 
here still more difficult to handle. When we bear in mind the 
extreme susceptibilities of many, arising from their conven- 
tional and philosophic views, one may tremble to approach it; 
we shall be kept bordering every minute on things to be kept 
from view; but we must not be discouraged, though convinced 
of the necessity of caution, for reasons we need not mention, 
now, perhaps, more than ever obvious; for ‘a puritanical 
obtuseness of sentiment, a stupid, sheepish kind of goodness, if 
it can even bear that title, is creeping,” as a great writer says, 
‘‘among us, to supplant the vigorous passions and virtues clad 
in flesh and blood with which our old dramatists present us.” 
However, happily, our audience at the Lover’s Seat is more 
favourable than that where Pharisaic strictness sits enthroned. 


- her eyes, would cozen ; 
And so she will look sad; but here ’tis pity ; 
A noble chorus to my wretched story ; 
Hers is disdain and cruelty.”’ 


Here we would discard awhile sad thoughts. We have not 
met here in order, with melancholy looks, to make each other 
wretched. This calm hour, this balmy evening, we will give, 
as a poet recommends us, to cheerful hopes and dreams of 
happy days. So, 


‘Though from the sunshine and the green of love 
We enter on our story’s darker part ; 
And though the horror of it well may move 
An impulse of repugnance in the heart, 
Yet let us think, that, as there’s nought above 
The all-embracing atmosphere of Art, 
So also there is nought that falls below 
Her generous reach, though grimed with guilt and woe. 


Her fittest triumph is to show that good 
Lurks in the heart of evil evermore, 
That love, though scorned, and outcast, and withstood, 
Can, without end, forgive, and yet have store ; 
God’s love and man’s are of the self-same blood, 
And He can see that always at the door 
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Of foulest hearts the angel-nature yet 
Knocks to return and cancel all the debt *.”’ 


At the same time, the words of a great philosopher would suit 
this place, to finish our preamble. ‘I shall speak,” he says, 
‘‘with moderation as to offences, not as if I did not know that 
these things have other aspects under which they must be 
spoken of with greater severity; but because I shall here only 
judge the actual by the ideal, which must on no account be 
dragged down to certain depths of degradation.”’ ‘Let us 
search,” says a contemporary, ‘after bright things in the world 
and among its people. ‘Every year of my life,’ some one 
observed, ‘I grow more convinced that it is wisest and best 
to fix our attention on the beautiful and the good, and dwell as 
little as possible on the dark and the bad.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Nihil divine bonitatis participatione omnino caret.”” What 
do you call that? It is an axiom of the scholastic philosophy. 
“The gloomy and debasing doctrine of man’s total corruption,” 
says a great writer, “spreads evil far and wide. Ingenuity 
is employed to disparage what is interesting in the human 
character. The sacred and tender affections of home, the 
watchings and sacrifices of parents, the assiduity of children, 
woman’s love, stronger than death, the friendship of brothers 
and sisters, and eyen of chance acquaintances, all these are 
explained away, or set down to the working of ‘unsanctified 
nature.’ The tendency of such notions is to produce gloomy 
and depressing views of life and the universe.” 


“T’ye often marvell’d, when by night, by day, 
I’ve mark’d the manners moving in my way, 
And heard the language and beheld the lives 
Of lass and lover, poor men and their wives, 
That books, which promise much of life to give, 
Should show so little how we truly live. 

To me it seems their females and their men 
Are but the creatures of the author’s pen ; 
Nay, creatures borrow’d, and again convey’d 
From book to book, the shadows of a shade.”’ 


Aristotle tells ys that Polygnotus painted men more beautiful 
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than they are, Pauson less so, and Dionysius as they are. It is 
the second of these artists that many authors imitate ; but what 
is the use of such labours ? 


, e 
‘in man’s erroneous kind, 
Virtues and frailties mingle in the mind.” 


It was a saying of a celebrated divine, that he had found more 
good in ‘“‘bad”’ people, and more bad in “good ” people, than 
ever he expected; and the censorious, at least, might with 
advantage heed his words. 

When we leave some books and converse with living beings, 
the reign of delusions respecting the total corruption of nature 
is over for us. It won’t do, then, to speak to us of every 
offence as if it had the primal eldest curse upon it, like murder ; 
it won’t do to make short work with all these persons whom we 
have met and known, and to think of silencing our hearts by 
means of a poor scholastic axiom misapplied, though rightly 
tuken true, telling us that all these sons and daughters of men 
are purely wicked, and that our souls would die if we could see 
them as they are, and, as Lucifer says in Festus, that we ought 
to see no beauty, feel no love, for that all things are unlovely. 
We see the excess of exaggeration in such views; for, as Cicero 
says, as you cannot find all fruits and trees in every field, “ sic 
non omne facinus in omni vita nascitur.”” Not to speak of what 
the most positive religion has itself declared in accordance with 
the result of an accurate observation of facts, we see that such 
statements are in antagonism with the whole spirit of Chris- 
tianity; we know the contrary to be true. We know that in 
those persons there is a sense of justice and of duty, a reverence 
for right, sincere affection, disinterested love, artless simplicity, 
and the devotion of a warm heart, invoking God’s blessing on 
those whom they love, and these things, let me tell you, 
stranger, please in them, ‘“ when virtue’s steely bones look bleak 
in the cold wind.” 

Grave and formal books too often give a false picture of men 
and women. Is it that their authors had really no personal 
knowledge of them, or that they are malevolent and wholly 
devoid of humanity? Lighter literature seems comparatively 
exempt from such a spirit. Take our oldest plays. They make 
vice horrible and virtue glorious; but they do not see the 
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vicious covering the earth. There is humanity, moreover, in 
all their characters. In their pieces there is the sweet human 
voice, the fluttering human heart. Herein these dramatists are 
true to nature, for 


“‘ There is goodness, like wild honey, hived 
In strange nooks and corners of the earth *.”’ 


But let not the view of human life from this Seat of Lovers be 
misunderstood. No one belonging to it seeks to extenuate vice 
or claim favour for the man who is what may be termed, in 
the common sense of the word, vicious,—‘ cui nihil umquam 
nefas est nec in facinore, nec in libidine.”’ It is not here that 
characters of this kind are held up to commiseration, or that a 
fulsome romance is thrown about the life of a reckless cri- 
minal, such as the count of Lara in The Spanish Student. 
No: a spade is here called a spade; and any such attempt 
would be hooted down under these very boughs, while the 
speaker would be deemed himself suspicious, if not an aider 
and abettor of villany. Those who frequent our bower know 
that there are plenty of wretches in the world, but that there 
are far more of “a mingled yarn,’’ who show a mixture of 
qualities, and might be styled, perhaps, without a solecism, vir- 
tuously trespassers, in whom even infirmities do the work of 
love. It is these latter that the view we are about to take 
includes, and not the former, who may be quietly consigned 
to abide all the indignation that any one can manifest. 

Aristotle says that “equity is the having a sympathy for 
human failings,” and Charron counts it among the false opinions 
that cause human misery, “‘To decry and chastise rigorously 
and disgracefully certain actions, as crimes extremely villanous 
and disgusting, which are only, after all, but of a middle cha- 
racter, having their root and excuse in nature, while others really 
extreme and contrary to nature, as, for instance, murder prepense 
in the way of duel, treachery, perfidy, and cruelty, do not excite 
any such disgust, or incur punishment ‘ avec tant de haro f.’ 


‘Whisper it, stranger! so and so! 
In a dark hint, soft and low.’ ”’ 
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We must express what we have to say timidly, but it must be 
said; for, I repeat it, the subject before us here is delicate. It 
is an occasion of “touching that nice brink, and yet never 
tumbling over it, of a seemingly ever approximating something 
‘not*quite proper,’ while, like a skilful posture-maker, bal- 
ancing betwixt decorums and theif opposites, we must endea- 
vour to keep the line, from which a hair’s-breadth deviation is 
destruction, hovering on the confines of light and darkness, 
or where ‘ both seem either,’ a hazy, uncertain state.” If afraid 
to follow, stranger, pass aside, and leave us to listen who must 
obey necessity to the end of the chapter. Say, with Pindar, 
“ Let some one mark me out long leaps from this point; I have 
a light spring of the knees, and so do the eagles fly beyond the 
ocean,” or, as Moore translates it, 


‘“‘ Dig me the venturous chasm, profound and long, 
And my light limbs with easy flight 
Shall leap the tempting peril. Eagles fling 
O’er the broad sea the daring wing.”’ 


“Humanity, then,” says Hazlitt,—for I will leave it to him to 
go first,—‘‘is to be met with under the worst circumstances. 
Even among those we need not name, who have gone astray 
from happiness, there is not unfrequently found to exist (con- 
trary to all that is generally supposed), one strong and individual 
attachment which remains unshaken to the last.” Often, says 
the poet, does that which is passed over in silence bring greater 
pleasure. Some perhaps would deem this last observation an 
instance. Others will be glad to recognize whatever is good as 
good, and perhaps even feel inclined on many occasions to apply 
to some the words of our old dramatist, and say, not without a 
sanction from on high; “ This good deed 


‘‘ Shall raze you out o’ the book of trespasses 
All you are set down there.”’ 


There are no doubt actions performed by persons out of virtue’s 
strictest pale, of which it is difficult not to believe that such will 
be the consequences. At all events, as an old poet says, 


‘‘ Where a too frail mind carries virtuous 
Qualities, there commendations go with pity.” 


‘A poor and a rich man met together,” says the old legend. 
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The poor man asked many questions, the last of which was 
thus propounded :—“ Whether there was more reason to fear, 
being lost, for the sins of animals, which are not, however, what 
unobservant men take them to be, than for the sins of demons; 
and which of the two would be worse treated hereafter,—he who 
has not known God in his afflictions, or he who has not known 
him in prosperity and amidst riches?” There was no delay in 
furnishing the answer. One thing is clear despite of controversy, 
goodness is goodness; and an axiom of the scholastic philosophy 
well adds, ‘“‘omne bonum est bonum sola similitudine divine 
bonitatis.”’ Where there is gratitude, charity, and sympathy 
with the joys and sorrows of others, there is proof that even in a 
disordered state there is left one source of pure emotion. ‘ Lici- 
tum est allegare dicta poetarum,” say the jurisconsults, “ ubi 
juri non contradicunt.” It is only rational as it is common 
then to believe what another poet says in unison with a general, 
though not vulgar thought, that, generally in the way some 
strict observers represent, 


‘© God will not chronicle our sandlike sins ; 
God will not look as we do on our deeds ; 
Nor yet as others. 
But each is better than the other thinks. 
Thank God! man is not to be judged by man ;— 
Or man by man, the world would damn itself.”’ 


Humanity hopes, because it feels as if instinctively that with 
God is mercy, “‘ et copiosa apud eum redemptio.” He who is 
to judge man, He “qui jn altis habitat, et humilia respicit in 
terra,’’ knows all the frailties of the things that he has made, 
and therefore can like feelingly judge them. He will come, we 
are told, to repay sin with holiness, death with immortatity ; all 
evil with all good ; for with no other claims can any of us, grave 
stranger, look as demurely as you will, be secure. 

“The first standing point from which men may view the 
world,” says a moralist, who has even been taxed with monastic 
austerity, ‘is sensual pleasure. This is certainly a constituent 
element in the system of universal life, and on that account is 
perhaps not properly to be despised. It is nevertheless unde- 
serving of deliberate thought or earnest attention; although,” 
he adds with a boldness arising from his belief that the audience 
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he is now addressing would not abuse his words, or turn them to 
their own injury, “although I must candidly confess that in a 
comparative point of view, he who can throw himself wholly 
and with undivided feeling into such an enjoyment is, in my 
opinion, of far greater worth in the eyes of the consequential 
philosopher, than he who from mere superficiality, vagrancy, 
and vague diffusiveness, is incapable of even rightly enjoying 
his senses.’’ So far this grave moralist. There can be no 
doubt, and it is very indiscreet and culpable to deny it, for that 
is to throw difficulties in the way of a return,—but that in some 
offences there is a virtuous principle disorderedly at work, and 
that the devious paths of passion may sometimes possibly to 
goodness tend. ‘‘ The indistinct feeling of the infinite and the 
struggling after its attainment exist,” as the same observer just 
cited says, ‘‘ even where the super-sexual is not clearly compre- 
hended. Tickleness and frivolity,” he adds, ‘‘are unerring 
signs that there is something growing within the heart from 
which we would escape, and just upon that account they are 
proofs that the noble nature which they disguise is not wholly 
dead. They are proofs of persons desiring, and of being un- 
satisfied.” ‘ Ardently they betake themselves to this. chase 
after happiness, devoting themselves, with their whole powers 
and affections to the first best object that pleases them and 
promises to satisfy their desires. But as soon as such an one 
returns unto himself and asks, ‘ Am I now happy?’ he is loudly 
answered from the very depths of his soul, ‘O no, thou art as 
empty and needful as before.’ They now imagine that they 
have been mistaken in their choice of an object, and throw 
themselves eagerly into another. This satisfies them as little as 
the first. There is no object under the sun or the moon that 
will satisfy them. Nothing finite and perishable can satisfy 
them. This it is precisely which is the only tie that still con- 
nects them with the eternal and preserves them in existence. 
Did they find any one earthly object that could fill them with 
perfect satisfaction, then were they thereby irretrievably thrust 
forth from the Godhead and cast out into the eternal death of 
nothingness.’’ No one, I repeat it, at the Lover’s Seat, has the 
least desire to make himself look silly by coming forward, like 
a sophist, as the advocate of what every one blames, seeking to 
make libertinism interesting, and heartlessness to wear the garb 
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of generosity; but there, as indeed elsewhere, there seems no 
great harm in being equitable, with respect to all the world; 
and therefore without letting ourselves be abashed by think- 
ing of the significative frowns or the bitter irony that would be 
practised elsewhere by many, who would imitate Hippolytus, 
against the utterers of such thoughts, let us observe how some 
virtue lurks even in thoughts far removed, as many say, from all 
participation in it,— 
‘“‘ For sure, not all the guilt and shame belong 
To her who feels and suffers for the wrong.” 


Alas! what can she do? As another poet says, she 


‘“‘ Cannot choose her friends. Each word of kindness, 
Come whence it may, is welcome to the poor.”’ 


Though all libertines are excluded from this seat, and though 
we have taken care to ask the mistrustful stranger to leave us 
alone, it is still of course with great reserve that even between 
ourselves one would allude to these consequences of a Satanic 
malice when men calculate on what can be drawn to themselves 
from the misery of others, and a race is introduced of uncon- 
scious victims, poor human blossoms, that like the evening 
primrose and the flowers of the thorn-apple, seem to languish 
while the sun shines and to be reanimated at the approach of 
less favoured hours; but as Honoria says, ‘‘mean women have 
their woes as well as queens;” and may at least within this 
bower be spoken of. ‘‘These fond and often broken-hearted 
creatures with whom sometimes hardened men would laugh,” 
are not always, why should Christians fear to say it? what the 
self-approving scorner thinks them to be; for in the first place 
it cannot be denied that some positive virtues, as a link to 
heaven, that man at least should not sever, do belong to them. 
Hear the poet: 


a6 


— I believe 

That woman in her deepest degradation, 

Holds something sacred, something undefiled, 
Some pledge and keepsake of her higher nature, 
And, like the diamond in the dark, retains 
Some quenchless gleam of the celestial light *.” 





* Longfellow. 
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However, let us cite in evidence not poets or romantic writers, 
as if we wanted to do away with shame, but grave statists and 
the poor, who are least inclined to flatter any one, and least of 
all, those who are without common goodness. I know that 
offence may be given by merely hearing these witnesses; and I 
am scared by the axiom of the old philosophy, which says,— 


“Est verum vitee, doctrine, justiseque ; 
Primum semper habe, duo propter scandala linque.’”’ 


But we are in a dilemma; for if we suppress their testimony, 
we seem to throw up our cause, as if afraid of truth, though 
alleged in behalf of a favourable sentence on some of our fellow- 
creatures; and if we cite it, we shall be blamed for seeming to 
invite consequences that we abjure. Nevertheless we must pro- 
ceed, armed with that dictum of the old scholastics, who said, 
“‘utilius scandalum nasci permittitur, quam veritas relinquatur.”’ 
Only let us remember, while we listen, that where courts of 
justice are opened, those who preside are supposed for the time 
to be invested with a kind of sacerdotal innocence; for our 
ancestors used even to say the priesthood of the law, and, for 
the,moment, though like children, and perhaps in fact wild ones, 
we are here to represent judges. If this be too much to expect, 
let us proceed as if our audience were composed of children 
aspiring to play no higher part than what belongs to them; for 
as such, they can only distinguish sorrow in the details we shall 
have to offer; since being little, all deadly bolts which pride 
attracts fly far above their heads and never hit them. For the 
rest we may trust even to the charitable construction of others, 
whoever they may be; whom I would however first remind of 
one fact that will go far perhaps to excuse our present discus- 
sion; for if there be one thing more certain than another, it is 
that we are all of us of one clay, compounded of one mass, to 
which the common and impenetrable wonder of life is attached. 
We see how beautiful can be made this substance of humanity 
which we cannot look at without loving ; and we see also, if we 
reflect deeply for one moment, that the worst of us would be 
among the best if it were not for circumstances and privations 
over which in nine cases out of ten they had no control. This 
is a mystery; but is that a reason for our becoming inhuman? 
There seems to be no great objection therefore to our trying to 
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keep in others this common clay, mass, or whatever you choose to 
call it, soft and impressionable, fit to receive forms of good, by 
not confounding it with mere absolute corruption, but by treat- 
ing it gently, lovingly, taking it in our hands without fear of 
defiling them, and moistening it with our breath, and kneading 
and rolling it about as if it only needed a touch by the great 
Artist to be made loveable and beautiful and divine. Is not this 
dirty work, if you will call itso, more manly and becoming in us 
than consigning the said material over to oblivion and some- 
thing worse, as if nothing could ever be made of it, and so leav- 
ing it, through our own dainty fastidiousness and pride, as far 
as we are concerned, to grow cold and dry, hard and frozen, 
heartless and dead? Certainly it is, will they of the bower 
answer. Call up then these witnesses, and let the inquiry pro- 
ceed. 

‘“‘The sacrifices,” says Mayhew, ‘“ which these persons make 
for others to whom they become attached are great; and there 
are certainly many noble actions to be told concerning them in 
this respect. There are many of them who will say and prove 
by their conduct that they are wholly beyond the influence of 
money.” ‘‘ Impropriety of language or actions,’ continues this 
witness, “I do not think to be at all general among them. 
Kindliness of feeling and attention to one another in case of 
illness exist, I think, to a considerable extent.’’ When Preciosa 
is brought before the Cardinal in the Spanish Student, he 
exclaims,— . 


‘Oh, what a fair and ministering angel 
Was lost for a time when this sweet woman fell. 
May God bless her! 
And lead her to a better life ! 
Her acts are modest and her words discreet, 
I did not look for this.” 


But let us hear the disinterested testimony of frank, unflattering 
poor people, given in their bold, simple language as recorded 
by the above grave writer; and I am sure no one at this seat 
will be offended at our calling up such rude witnesses in a cause 
that resembles one of the old pleadings against the enemy of 
the human race; for it is to take part in them, externally at 
least, with our common enemy, that some later moralists seem 
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really to pledge themselves. A street seller of jewellery says, 
“‘T’ve trusted these persons who are unhappy, and trust them 
atill. I never lost a halfpenny by them. They pays you a 
fairish price, but nothing more. Sometimes they’ve peat me 
down a penny, and has said, ‘it’s all the money I has.” When 
I've had no money on a day until I has sold to them, I’ve often 
enough said, ‘God bless ’em!’’’ Another street seller of shell- 
fish says, “these persons are customers. They often come on 
the sly by themselves, and make what’s a meal I’m satisfied on 
whelks; and they’ll want credit sometimes, but I’ve lost very 
little by them. These are good pay, take it altogether, for they 
know how hard it is to get a crust, and have a feeling for a poor 
man if they have not for a rich one—that’s my opinion, sir.” 
A ham-sandwich seller says, “ mine’s a wretched life. I’ve no 
enjoyment of my youth, and no comfort. We're knocked about 
sadly by the police. These persons buy of me when it gets late. 
They’re liberal enough when they’ve got money. They some- 
times treat a poor fellow in a public-house.” A street seller of 
gingerbread-nuts said, ‘‘I used to sell a good many to persons 
of this sort, and very pleasant customers they was, and good 
pay—they never ‘bated me, never.’’ A sweet-stuff seller says, 
“such persons are often customers. They like what I sell. 
They always paid me when I’ve trusted them. Some that held 
their heads high like might say, ‘I really have no change; I'll 
pay you to-morrow.’ She hadn’t no change, poor lass, sure 
enough, and she hadn’t nothing to change either. .I’ll go bail. 
But they always paid me.” A sheep’s-trotter woman, describ- 
ing how she had been ill-treated by a female customer, adds, 
‘“‘ women’s far worse to please than men. She wasn’t a woman 
who had gone astray from peace that used me so. I have had 
worse sauce from respectable women, as they call themselves, 
than from the unhappy; for plenty of them knows what poverty 
is, and is civiller, poor things; yes, I’m sure of that.”’ “‘ Women 
never seem frightened on me,” says a poor crippled street seller 
of nutmeg-graters,”’ to Mr. Mayhew. ‘These persons you speak 
of never made game of me, nor played me any tricks; and if they 
saw the boys doing it, they would protect me.” A contemporary 
and strictly moral writer gives evidence, however, more to the 
point than all this. ‘ Moreover,” he says, “there is a won- 
derful amount of heart and natural virtue left in these victims 
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of civilization. They are not corrupted by any doctrines or 
teachings. Neither lecturers nor philosophers have given a 
direction to their simple minds. They are not infidels; they 
generally possess the current theology of the Christian populace ; 
and if they go not to church or chapel, it is only because they 
think themselves unworthy to go. They have spiritual humi- 
lity: they have the confession of sin. In this respect they 
havg the religious precedence of those who wrong them and 
hide their own guilt.” After mentioning an instance that might 
recall the lines— 


‘‘ J dreamed not in that idle glance 
Thy latest image came, 
And only left to memory’s trace 
A shadow and a name,”’ 


he proceeds thus :—‘‘ The religious feeling is strong in many ; 
and though subdued for a season by gaiety, and forced down by 
pressure from above, it bubbles up at last, and tears of penitence 
are shed abundantly—more tears than the respectable shed. 
Like Simon Peter they weep bitterly. Who knows what they 
may become in these hours of penitence? The world knows 
hitherto nothing about them. They are outcasts. They have 
no historian, no poet, no missionaries. ‘They have no voice in 
the press; nobody knows when they die, nobody sees or even 
hears of their burial; no gravestone says over their buried 
remains, ‘ May they rest in peace.’ They are like house flies— 
they come and they go, no one knows whence or whither. At 
the final bar their evidence will be heard with awful attention. 
The great question will then be asked, ‘Who is the accuser? 
Let him stand forth!’”’ This simple allusion to humility and 
to sorrows in such quarters is remarkable. The testimony bears 
the stamp of truth on it. It is so true, that only let a friend, a 
real friend, a friend like a father appear, and 


‘See! each is calm as infant love ; 
A very child, but one of woe, 
Whom you should pity, not reprove ; 
But men at ease, who never strove 
With passions wild, will coolly show 
How soon we may their ills remove, 
And masters of their madness grow !”” 
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Many would do well to consider the sorrows, and difficulties, 
and sufferings, consequent upon this state of desertion, which 
supposes a “ watching and wailing with lovelorn breast around 
the rudely-scattered nest of their young dreams.” How many 
can say like Preciosa, 


(6 nnn Blas | 
I have no protectors. I am a poor girl, 
Exposed to insults and unfeeling jests. 
You are wealthy ; you have friends 
And kindred, and a thousand pleasant hopes 
That fill your heart with happiness; but I 
Am poor and friendless !” 


We have heard in the passage lately cited, that the religious 
sense is not dead here. Is it nothing to come thus clinging 
with a woman’s nature to a primeval belief, and looking back- 
wards o’er the gate of Paradise, “in spiritu humilitatis et in 
animo contrito?”” As the same Preciosa says, 


‘“__._____._ Methinks 
More hearts are breaking in this world of ours 
Than one would say. In distant villages 
And solitudes remote, where winds have wafted 
The barbed seeds of love, or birds of passage 
Scattered them in their flight, do they take root, 
And grow in silence, and in silence perish. 
Who hears the falling of the forest leaf? 
Or who takes note of every flower that dies?” 


Would it be very rash to infer, that the kind of sorrow which 
all this implies, may be converted into something that will 
read in the archives of heaven like that which is to be clothed 
with virtue not its own? Pope’s 


‘“‘ Most thinking rake alive” 


is not a character confined to one sex; and the bitter alterna- 
tions of such existences must constitute truly effective scenes 
to mould it. The tall and graceful figure suggests to them 
who own it in gayest moments, we are told, the thought of 
what length will be their coffin. They smile, but they have all 
the mysterious depth of the universe present to their imagina- 
tion. 
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‘“‘ The pensive arch girl, prone to tender fears, 
Dims her false prospects with prophetic tears.”’ 


Betrayed in the credulous hour of tenderness, then cast forth to 
want and scorn, she feels, too, we may be sure, the intensity of 
her disappointments, 


‘‘ Pinch’d are her looks, as one who pines for bread, 
Whose cares are growing and whose hopes are fled ; 
Pale her parch’d lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 

And tears unnotic’d from their channels flow.”’ 


Alas! hers is that “double-fronted sorrow which looks at once 
before and back, beholds the yesterday, the morrow, and sees 
both comfortless!’? Alas! hers has been an ancient experi- 
ment! As a great writer says, “The ingenuity of man has 
always been dedicated to the solution of one problem,—how to 
detach the sensual sweet, the sensual strong, the sensual bright, 
&c., from the moral sweet, the moral deep, the moral fair; that 
is, again, to contrive to cut clean off this upper surface sv thin 
as to leave it bottomless; to get a one end without an other 
end, 

‘This dividing and detaching is steadily counteracted. Up 
to this day, it must be owned, no projector has had the smallest 
success. The parted water reunites behind our hand. Plea- 
sure is taken out of pleasant things, profit out of profitable 
things, power out of strong things, as soon as we seek to sepa- 
rate them from the whole. We can no more halve things and 
get the sensual good by itself, than we can get an inside that 
shall have no outside, or a light without a shadow.’’ As 
another great writer says, transgression and punishment grow 
out of one stem. Punishment is a fruit that, unsuspected, 
ripens within the flower of the pleasure which concealed it; 
for, to use Pindar’s words, ‘the bitterest end awaits the piea- 
sure that is contrary to the right;’’ or, as Lear expresses it, 
“our pleasant follies are made the whips to scourge us.” Now 
among the axioms of jurisprudence we read,—‘ Peena inducitur 
ut vitetur culpa—et poene in emendationem hominum consti- 
tutze sunt.’’ We cannot suppose that it is otherwise in the 
system of Divine legislation. Evidence of the sorrow may be 
taken therefore in proof of the extent to which the equivalent 
for virtue has attained. But without even looking towards 
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serener spheres, where Mercy’s own blessed seat is found, and 
Paternity, with all its attributes, presented in a glorified and 
perfect image, does not the ordeal or the punishment sometimes 
produce visibly what is entitled at least to the sympathy of all 
who have a human heart, no insignificative presage of the one 
where virtue lies? Can you read, without a feeling akin to 
that which goodness itself inspires, the lines ending with— 


‘¢ And could oblivion set my soul 
From all her troubled visions free, 
I’d dash to earth the sweetest bowl 
That drown’d a single thought of thee. 


For wert thou vanish’d from my mind, 
Where could my vacant bosom turn ? 
And who would then remain behind 
To honour thine abandon’d urn ? 


No, no,—it is my sorrow’s pride 
That last dear duty to fulfil ; 

Though all the world forget beside, 
Tis meet that I remember still.” 


Ilomer says that the goddess Calamity is delicate, and that her 
feet are tender. ‘‘ Her feet are soft,” he says, ‘for she treads 
not upon the ground, but makes her path upon the heads of 
men.” Truly the most intense sorrow has this delicate pro- 
perty ; for it walks not upon the earth, nor over the heads of 
men, which are not indeed very soft, but it treads lightly on the 
softest parts of those things which are the softest of all,—on 
women’s hearts. So expiatory tears belong to those for whom 
no kind, forgiving, earthly father, is waiting as for the prodigal : 
it is a mingled yarn, therefore; the evil is not pure; in part at 
least, virtue still is common. What eyes has modern science 
to detect the trace of poison in the human body! We admire 
it for being able to discover in a frame long buried, already de- 
composed, the millionth part of a grain; and shall we malign 
the old common charity for exercising the same penetration in 
detecting the presence of virtue in the human soul? Ah, in 
the female breast at least, envious eyes too often look, and too 
rarely the indulgent! Pitying eyes would there find seeds of 
virtue in wounds that are every day cut deeper, and in a world 
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of stifled sighs. Who can appreciate all of good that lies in the 
hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, in 


‘¢ All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing ; 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience 


12 


But let us hear an instance chance gathered, by an author who 
relates it as it was told him, rather in snatches, he says, than 
in a continued narrative, by the sufferer herself, a girl of seven- 
teen, to whom he begins by applying the lines,— 


‘¢ Oh, she was fair; her nature once all spring ! 
But her young life was like to a tear-blistered letter, 
Which holdeth fruit and proof of deeper feeling 
Than the poor pen can utter or the eye discover—still 
The beautiful are never desolate ; 
But some one alway loves them—God or man; © 
If man abandons, God himself takes them.’’ 


‘‘ My father’s house,” she said, ‘after his second marriage, was 
not endurable for us his first children. It was there I felt my 
first love, and well-a-day! the grief of the lad was great when I 
left the village, for I was to have been his bride many said; 
but I thought him false, and at last he seemed cruelly and wan- 
tonly to slight me for another girl; yet how happy had I been !”’ 
Thus rambling on, she verified the poet’s words, recalling with 
delight her native village,— 


“The house, the chamber, where she once array’d 
Her youthful person ; where she knelt and pray’d : 
Then too the comforts she enjoy’d at home ; 
The days of joy ; the joys themselves seem come; 
The hours of innocence; the loving look 
Of her own swain, when first her hand he took 
And told his hope.” e 


‘‘ But,” she continues, “I thought that I could stay no longer 
under such altered treatment and impressions, so I left for the 
capital whither my brother had long before secretly gone, and 
where a situation was already found for me by my father. But 
how was I to find my brother? I thought not of the difficulty 
till I found myself there. The first night, alone in @ strange 
room, against which the wind from the river beat furiously, 
VOL. II. D 
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the whole place seemed desolate, and I wept bitterly.” ‘She 
seemed to add,” he says, 


“ Listen, and if a tear there be 
Left in your heart, weep it for me.” 


“IT had been eight months in service, and never let’ out or 
allowed any amusement. So said 1, This can’t go on. I’m de- 
termined, cost what it will, I’ll see a play and a London 
theatre; so I went, for I could not resist the impulse, and was 
it not beautiful? After being out so late, I was afraid to go 
home. I had not the strength to do so; so, all bewildered, I 
found myself a lodging where I saw lights; and then, the same 
terror of my mistress haunting me, I stayed away a week. I 
passed three days and nights wandering, with only a crust 
of bread to eat each day. Then I resolved to go back to my 
mistress; but oh, how my heart fluttered and all my limbs 
trembled! Well, they would hear no excuse. | 


‘Go to thy curse and shame,’ the mistress said, 
‘ Hunger and madness stalk around thy bed.’ ”’ 


And in truth for a time it was so with me in the streets. I was 
a very poor and hungry girl indeed—poorer and hungrier, per- 
haps, than ever you think for. They kept my things, saying 
they would send them down to father in the country. Then I 
wandered forth again, and, by strange fortune, the first day 
after I met my dear brother. Judge what was my joy. We 
agreed to live together, and he took me to his lodging. When 
Christmas came, I began to think with sorrow about old times 
in my country home; and so I said I’d do what I could, and 
my brother promised to spend the day with me, and I bought 
three pounds of beef, and flour and plums for a pudding; but I 
had no vessel. So I asked the landlady for one of her sauce- 
pans, and she would not lend it. My brother, when he fount 
me crying, was angry, and he spoke loud to her, and said, 
‘Why won’t you let her have it?’ And she did at last, and so 
we had our dinner; but it was not like that at home after all. 
Ah, there’s*no happiness out of home!’’ Such is the narra- 
tive as given by this author, who adds, . 


“Fair was she and young; but alas! before her extended, 
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Dreary, and vast, and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and suffered 


before her.” 


Still he continues, as our own poet says, 


“ -— in her face, 


Though faded like the others, grief 
Had deft a gentler, holier trace ; 

As if, ev’n yet, through pain and ill 
Hope had not figd her,—as if still 
Her precious pearl, in sorrow’s cup, 
Unmelted at the bottom lay, 

To shine again, when, all drunk up, 
The bitterness should pass away *.” 





How well might have been addressed to her the words of the 
poet,— 
‘6 Tell me, Alice, tell me truly, 
Is the joy that lights thine eye 
Sprung from pleasure tasted newly, 
Pure as that of days gone by ? 


Does not early recollection 
Point to something far more dear? 
Friends of true and tried affection, 
Firm through every fleeting year. 


Should a heart like yours surrender, 
Feelings of serene delight, 

Idle scenes of gaudy splendour 
Spoil the day and waste the night ; 


While in search of transient pleasure 
Fashion’s vot’ry daily roves ; 
Share with me far dearer treasures, 
a Smiling fields and tuneful groves.” 


In this particular instance no doubt it was not necessary to ask 
the question. The admission had already anticipated it; and 
there was, as he says, an expression of grief, even while singing 
some little ditty which she had learned in happier times, that 
seemed to leave for the lover of goodness, who knows what all 


* Patell, The Excursion. 
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man's virtue must be changed to, and who believed in the ex- 
piatory power of sorrow to secure that change, not much more 
to desire or conceive. 

Poets whom, even as we lately observed, jurists themselves, 
will allege in evidence,—poets as well as graver guides would 
not banish such narratives as uninstructive; they turn from 
them to reprove the scorners, saying,— 


‘‘ Grim-hearted world, that look’st with Levite eyes 
On those poor fallen by too much faith in man ; 
She that upon thy freezing threshold lies, 
Starved to more sinning by thy savage ban,— 


Seeking that refuge because foulest vice 

More godlike than thy virtue is,—whose span 
Shuts out the wretched only,—is more free 

To enter heaven than thou wilt ever be! 


Thou wilt not let her wash thy dainty feet 

With such salt things as tears, or with rude hair 
Dry them, soft Pharisee, that sit’st at meat 

With him who made her such, and speak’st him fair, 


Leaving God’s wandering lamb the while to bleat 
Unheeded, shivering in the pitiless air : 

Thou hast made prisoned virtue show more wan 
And haggard than a vice to look upon *.” 


We may observe, in fine, that the manner in which Christian 
antiquity seems to have regarded this whole subject, leaves us 
to infer that it did not see in such sufferings a punishment that 
was without fruit or faults that had no possible affinity, direct 
or indirect, by reason of consequences, with virtue. Recog- 
nizing the force of temptation, profoundly sympathizing with 
the passions of our nature, with the weaknesses as well as with 
the strength of humanity, it was deemed by men under its ip- 
fluence to be the noblest kind of liberality to provide against 
misery by giving marriage portions to the poor; as when St. 
Ambrose in his Offices says,—‘‘ summa liberalitas subtrahere 
feminas turpitudine ;”” for this was to be done by placing them 
in a position to marry. So almost every one formerly, in 
making a will, left portions for marriageable girls. Thus did, 


' * Lowell. 
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for instance, many of the sovereign pontiffs; thus did the king 
St. Louis, Réné d’Anjou, king Louis VIII., Charron, Erasmus, 
Cortusio, the jurisconsult of Padua, Louise Labé, surnamed La 
belle Cordiére, Heimskerk, the painter Hénaut, and Cleberg of 
Lyons, whose statue on the rock, holding a purse, is protected 
by the inhabitants of the suburb, who evince their gratitude by 
carrying it in procession annually *, Nota few of the Roman 
cardinals made foundations to carry on this work of charity for 
ever. Several eminent men also in former times, with a hu- 
manity which might now perhaps be misinterpreted, provided 
by their testaments for educating and supporting the unfor- 
tunate offspring of others,—frequently prescribing this to be 
done in the houses of ‘‘ brave artisans,” who, with their wives, 
were to receive compensation, that these poor children might 
@®c comfortably provided for till a certain age +. 

But turning to transgressions in general, we find it is the re- 
mark of men best acquainted with the lives of those in whom 
virtue is least sought for, that the seeds of goodness are thickly 
sown even where the soil is most uncultivated. ‘“I-feel satis- 
fied,”’ says Mayhew, “that a large portion of the street folk— 
and especially those who have been bred to the business—are 
of improvable natures; that they crave knowledge as starving 
men for the staff of life; that they are most grateful for in- 
struction ; that they are as deeply moved by any kindness and 
sympathy, when once their suspicion has been overcome, as 
they are excited by any wrong or oppression.’’ The sense of 
right and wrong is so common, that it is in most cases the very 
principle that governs a mob when they proceed to act upon it 
with disregard to the law. Malcolm, speaking of the five 
hundred apprentices who attacked certain houses behind Hol- 
born-row, remarks, that even “ the brutal acts of a crowd of the 
Jowest persons are sometimes the result of a just sense of the ill 
“consequences attending vice ; although,” he says, “ almost every 
individual composing it is capable of performing deeds which 
deserve punishment from the police, they cannot collectively 
view long and deliberate offences against the laws of propriety 
without assuming the right of reforming them }.’” Mr. May- 

* Peignot, Choix de Testamens. + Ibid. i. 137. 
+ L. Hunt, The Town, vol. ii. 11. 
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hew discovers many traits of character arguing a certain virtue 
among the worst classes of the population of London. On one 
occasion a young pickpocket said to him, ‘“ Last night a little 
boy came to the lodging-house where I was. We all thought 
he had run away, by the way he spoke. He stayed all night, 
but was found out in two or three falsehoods. I wanted to get 
him back home, or he’ll be as bad as I am in time, though he’s 
nothing to me; but I couldn’t find him this morning; but I'll 
get him home yet, perhaps.” By the direction of this benevo- 
lent author, an assembly of young thieves was called together 
for the purpose of debating on the cause of their miseries, and 
on the best remedy for them. One young man said with tears 
in his eyes, that he should be very willing and happy to work 
for an honest living if he could only get it todo. The assem- 
blage, which had become more rational and manageable toll 
wards the close, dispersed quite peaceably, and the boys were 
evidently sincerely grateful for the efforts being made to bring 
their misfortunes before the notice of those in whose power it 
might be to alleviate them. Even in the poor perverted reason 
of these creatures we discern traces, to use Elia’s words, “ of 
that fiery particle, which, in the irregular starting from out the 
road of beaten action, discovers something of a right line even 
in obliquity, and shows hints of an improvable greatness in 
the lowest descents and degradations of our nature.” In gene- 
ral, an indulgent view of the human character, such as we take 
from this Seat, will be found the most equitable one. It is one 
thing to act wrong, it is another to have no sense of virtue. 
Because some faults are common, it does not follow that virtues 
are rare exceptions, Besides, why exaggerate the evil of cer- 
tain things which circumstances often mould, attenuate, if not 
altogether excuse? It is a fault; but it does not follow that 
the person who commits it is not worthy to behold the light,— 
‘homo ad omne facinus paratissimus.”’ There are things we 
cannot praise, but at which certainly we ought not to be angry. 
Shakspeare would often lead us in a playful way to such con- 
clusions, not the less wise for being clothed in mirthful lan- 
guage. “If sack and sugar be a fault,” he says, ‘God help the 
wicked ! ' If to be old and merry be a sin, then many an old 
host that I know is damned.” Yet in the judgment of those 
who admire nothing but what is extraordinary and opposed to 
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nature, it suffices to have youth and levity to be proved among 
the reprobate; and pure, unmitigated remorse, is all that is left 
in their imagination for one who can remember having “lain 
in St. George’s-fields, and having heard the chimes at mid- 
night.” But goodness cannot be confined to narrow and con- 
ventional limits; and, in truth, some will not be the less wise 
for expecting to find it sooner among the youths that thunder 
at a play-house, and fight for bitten apples, than in the stately 
precincts of the Pharisee, where every thing common is despised. 
Alluding to a celebrated instance, the poet says, 


‘‘ The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality ; 
And so the prince obscur’d his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 
Grew, like the summer grass, fastest by night 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty.” 


But to leave poetry for real life and return to the parliament 
of young thieves, of which Mr. Mayhew reports the proceed- 
ings. On this occasion the question was proposed, whether any 
of them in that crowd would rob a benefactor? One of the 
most desperate characters present was singled out,—a boy who 
had been twenty-six times in prison. A sovereign was given 
to him to get changed, in order to make the experiment whether 
he would have the honesty to return the change or abscond 
with it in his possession. He was informed, on receiving it, 
that if he chose to decamp with it no proceedings should be 
taken against him. He left the room amid the cheers of his 
companions; and when he had been absent a few moments, 
all eyes were turned towards the door each time it opened, 
anxiously expecting his arrival to prove his trustworthiness. 
Never was such interest displayed by any body of individuals. 
They mounted the forms in their eagerness to obtain the first 
glimpse of his return. Many minutes elapsed in almost painful 
suspense, and some of his companions began to fear that so 
large a sum of money had proved too great a temptation for the 
boy. At last, however, a tremendous burst of cheering an- 
nounced the lad’s return. ‘The delight of his companions broke 
forth again and again in long and loud peals of applause, and 
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the youth advanced, amidst triumphant shouts, to the platform, 
and gave up the money in full. It is an old French saying, 
‘‘ veux-tu rendre le voleur honnéte home? fie-toi 4 lui*.” 
‘‘ T myself,” says Mr. Mayhew, “have often given a sovereign 
to persons of this kind to get changed, and never knew one to 
make off with the money +.” At the same assembly the follow- 
ing questions and answers were made :—‘ Would you not all 
gladly quit your present course of life?’’ ‘Yes, yes, yes,” 
was the reply. ‘Are not you all tired of the lives you now 
lead?” Vociferous cries of ‘yes, yes,—we wish to better 
ourselves,” rose from all parts of the room. ‘There is not one 
of you here—not one at least of the elder boys—who has found 
out the mistake of his present life, who would not, I verily be- 
lieve, become honest, and earn his living by his industry, if he 
could. You might have thought a roving life a pleasant thing 
enough at first, but you now know that a vagabond’s life is full 
of suffering, care, peril, and privation; you are not so happy as 
you thought you would be, and are tired and disgusted with 
your present course; this is what I hear from you all. AmI 
not stating the fact?’’ There were renewed cries of “ yes, yes, 
yes;’’ and one said aloud, ‘‘ The fact of it is, sir, we don’t see 
our folly till it is too late.’’ ‘“ Now I,” continued Mr. Mayhew, 
‘‘and many men, really wish you well. All your misery pro- 
ceeds from the low lodging-houses.” ‘ Yes, yes, it does, 
master, it does,’ they shouted. “I am determined with your 
help,’’ concluded Mr. Mayhew, “to effect their destruction.” 
“Tam glad of it, sir,” they said with one voice,—‘‘ you are 
quite right; may God assist you!” 

But still, looking at faults in general, it is not alone true that 
positive virtue, for who can deny that here was virtue as far as 
it went, can be found in transgressors. There seems reason to 
believe that some things which pass with some persons for the 
opposite of virtue contribute not only to the general good, but 
to the particular merit of the individual in whom they are 
observed; and this consideration will stil] further show how 
much more common a thing virtue is in the world than many 
are inclined to suppose, since its growth and diffusion are im- 
plied in the very facts that are adduced to deny its existence. 


* Le P. Cahier, Proverbes. + i, 32. 
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Goldsmith has an essay on the wisdom of Providence in the 
moral government of the world, in which he leads us to infer 
what would be a world entirely free from what we call faults. 
“Strange!” cries the disappointed pilgrim, after visiting his 
perfect world, ‘‘there is scarce a single virtue which they prac- 
tise, scarce an amusement which they enjoy; fortitude, libe- 
rality, friendship, wisdom, conversation, and love of country are 
all virtues entirely unknown here; thus it seems to be un- 
acquainted with vice is not to know virtue. Take me back to 
that very world which I have despised. A world which has God 
for its contriver is much more wisely formed than that which 
has been projected by man.” Licentius, in one of St. Augustin’s 
dialogues, maintained that every thing in the creation and in 
human events is in conformity with the universal order. St. 
Augustin refuted him with moderation, for the fact was there 
was @ certain mixture of truth in what he had said. We are taught 
to believe by religious writers “that God, who can extract good 
from evil by a secret of his wisdom, causes disorders in the 
moral order to contribute to the general good, both by purifying 
the good and causing transgressors even to acquire a thousand 
virtues which could not have existed in a state of pure inno- 
cence *.”” Moreover, it may be in the moral as in the physical 
world, in which latter are found lines of which the geometrical 
discussion cannot be overtaken by mathematicians with their 
present knowledge. Besides, as Goldsmith observes, ‘“‘ There 
are some faults so nearly allied to excellence in a visible manner, 
that we can scarce weed out the vice without eradicating the 
virtue.’ You see, therefore, that common views of things re- 
lating to the moral order which would shun exaggeration on 
either side of the question are recognized as best by no despi- 
cable minds, armed with no small authority, and that it won’t 
do to deny that virtue is a common thing because faults or sins 
are common. “ The good,” says a great writer, ‘‘ are befriended 
even by weakness and defect. As no man had ever a point of 
pride that was not injurious to him, so no man had ever a defect 
that was not somewhere made useful to him. The stag in the 
fable admired his horns and blamed his feet; but when the 


* Roussel, Philosophie religieuse, ou Dieu contemp. dans ses 
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hunter came his feet saved him, and afterwards, caught in the 
thicket, his horns destroyed him. Every man in his lifetime 
needs to thank his faults.” So thinks Mariana, in Shakspeare, 
using these words,— 


‘‘ They say best men for the most become 
Much more the better for being a little bad.’’ 


Passions are not always the sworn conspirators against virtue ; 
and therefore Palador says, in the Lover’s Melancholy, that he 
owes the restored harmony of his mind to the presence of her 
whom he loved. He says, 


«¢_—_. As there is by nature 
In every thing created contrariety, 
So likewise is there unity and league 
Between them, in their kind; but man, the abstract 
Of all perfection, which the workmanship 
Of heaven hath modell’d, in himself contains 
Passions of several qualities. 
——— The music 
Of man’s fair composition best accords 
When ’tis in consort, not in single strains: 
My heart has been untuned these many months 
Wanting her presence, in whose equal love 
True harmony consisted.” 


Don John, in the Chances, demands, 


ne Dost thou think 
The devil such an ass as people make him ? 
Such a poor coxcomb? such a penny foot-post ? 
Compell’d with cross and pile to run of errands 
With Asteroth, and Behemoth, and Belfagor ? 
Why should he shake at sounds that lives in a smith’s forge ?”’ 





We too may ask, Dost thou think the devil such an ass as to 
prompt things which tend to undermine his whole kingdom? 
Depend upon it his preserves and covers are less often on the 
commons, where wander people that are little thought of, than 
on the richly-cultivated estates of those formal precisionists 
whose property is the extraordinary and the transcendental ; to 
whom the Duke in the Nice Valour seems to allude when he 
says, speaking of Shamont, 
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(6 _— He has no vice 
But is more manly than some other’s virtue, 
That lets it out only for show or profit.” 


Richardson,” says Hazlitt, “would be surprised in the next 
world to find Lovelace in heaven and Grandison in hell. With- 
out going this length, I must say there is something in Love- 
lace’s vices more attractive than in the other’s best virtues.” 
It is observable that Dr. Johnson, whose very name is sufficient 
to inspire grave and devout thoughts, had, as Leigh Hunt 
remarks, ‘‘a kind of speculative regard for gay persons, if he 
thought them not essentially vicious. He seemed willing to 
regard them as evidences of the natural virtue of all men, bad 
as well as good, and of the excuse furnished for irregularity by 
animal spirits. It is not impossible even that he might have 
thought them rather incidentally than abstractedly vicious. 
When Beauclerc was labouring under the illness that carried 
him off, Johnson said to Boswell in a faltering voice that he 
would walk to the extent of the diameter of the earth to save 
him. He had a similar regard for Hervey. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘if 
you call a dog Hervey I shall love him.’ Beauclere however, 
like Hervey, had a taste for better things than he practised, and 
could love scrupulous men.” Perhaps this deep under-feeling 
may be detected even in religious breasts. Perhaps it may be 
traced in the affection of the people in devout ages for St. Mary 
Magdalen, whose festival was observed in consequence with 
such extraordinary solemnity throughout the whole Latin 
Church, all labour being suspended on the day, and the people 
continuing to keep it as a strict holiday even after the eccle- 
siastical obligation was withdrawn, as they did in England until 
all the ancient observances were changed by order of the 
government. It may be remarked, also, that the sentiment 
which is ascribed to Dr. Johnson appears to have belonged as a 
characteristic to many great and profound intelligences, as well © 
as to popular men, in whom one is naturally prepared to find it, 
as in that most profound author of our time, “who,” as an 
eminent critic observes, ‘‘has an open sense for all common 
generous influences, while surveying human nature from the 
position of charity and affection; who not only makes us love 
our kind in its exhibition of moral beauty, but also when frail- 
ties mingle with its excellence; who contrives also to effect 
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that reconciliation of charity and morality by which our sym- 
pathies with weakness and toleration of error never run into a 
morbid sentimentality ; and who makes the fact that happiness 
and virtue are not confined to any one class a reality to the 
mind,” 

But we must finish this chapter. A few words more however 
may be heard in conclusion, by way of still further deprecating 
censure, though it is probable that those who are resolved to 
blame are not of a nature to be ever moved ito refrain from it. 
To affirm that virtue is a common thing, as we heard from the 
first, would be enough elsewhere to excite many angry voices; 
but to add that it can be found even in sinners, must of course 
be received as an affront offered personally to those whose daily 
prayer is “Deus gratias ago tibi quia non sum sicut ceteri 
hominum *.”” Those who make long prayers of this kind, and 
wrap themselves in a corresponding morality as with a garment, 
and cry with closed purses and averted faces, ‘‘ Be ye warmed 
and filled,” have little faith in any virtue which cannot serve as 
a distinction; and it must be confessed that the qualities we 
have been adducing to prove its general diffusion can never be 
employed to answer that purpose. ‘These are the persons who 
will have,” as a friend of Richter said, “for themselves an 
Evangile of selfishness ; but for others, and above all, for woman, 
the severity of the law.” But they must not be surprised if they 
hear, from the Lover’s Seat at least, an echo of the sacred words 
that go so home to the human heart—‘‘ qui sine peccato est 
vestrum, primus in illam lapidem mittat +.” 

But they will refer us to a higher tribunal than that of lovers. 
They will say that the whole tendency of our argument is 
vicious, from its being opposed to the sentence of condemnation 
already passed by Justice itself upon the defendants in this 
cause. But are they so sure of their own information in sup- 
posing that it is so? Can there be no question about the truth 
of their report? I remember hearing a theologian once, who 
had been describing the horrors of an English penitentiary, 
conclude with observing that the hideous spectacle of an un- 
imaginable suffering was calculated to make men reflect on 
what was prepared for transgressors in the next world; but, 
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God help us! it did seem strange to hear the Creator and Re- 
deemer of mankind likened to an earthly magistrate, who is 
obliged to contravene the axiom of his own jurisprudence— 
‘‘poena ab ignorante non incurritur’’—the God of mercy likened 
to a policeman and a turnkey; especially when the very person 
himself who had made the comparison was obliged, as the 
representative of Omnipotence, to enter those dismal precincts 
with only forgiveness and offers of absolution on his tongue! 
Persons who take this dreadful view of human destiny may be 
very positive; they may cite passages from books, they may 
call to witness orators, poets, artists, for they see their judgment 
even painted; but is the unsophisticated human heart and all 
the wisdom contained in it, is conscience itself to be altogether 
rejected in evidence? Can these interpret nothing? Has 
nothing been addressed to these from on high? Is nothing 
expected from them in answer? Such, at least, is not the com- 
mon opinion; and many have the courage to avow it. I do 
not deny that in this respect some are very bold, with whose 
words, however, we have nothing to do. ‘We saw,” says a 
recent traveller, ‘“‘Shoeffer’s celebrated picture of Francesca 
Rimini, in which two helpless lovers are whirled round and 
round in mazes of never-ending wrath and anguish. His face 
is hid from view; his attitude expresses the extreme of despair. 
But she, clinging to his bosom—what words can tell the depths 
of love, of anguish, and of endurance unconquerable written in 
her pale sweet face! The picture smote to my heart like a 
dagger-thrust. I felt its mournful exquisite beauty as a 
libel on our Father in heaven. Yes; it is the imagination that 
thus pursues undying patient love with eternal storms of vin- 
dictive wrath. Alas! well might our Redeemer say, ‘O 
righteous Father, the world hath not known thee!’ The day 
will come, when it will appear that, in earth’s history, the sor- 
rowing, invincible tenderness has been all on his part, and that 
the strange word ‘long-suffering,’ means just what it says.” 
This, I acknowledge, may sound, in some places, fanciful and 
overbold; but who, after all, is responsible for such pictures? 
Is it the sweet, sacred Announcer of good news, who promised 
paradise to the thief upon the cross, and heaven to the 
sinner who, with her beautiful hair, washed his human feet ? 
What signifies a gratuitous representation, imagined by a poet 
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and a painter, inspiring a horror which the fate beheld in Dives 
and denounced to Pharisees never elicited from a human heart ? 
Rash conclusions, however, respecting things beyond the: 
thought of mortals, are not drawn at the Lover’s Seat, where 
hearts are as humble, and, in some respects, as timid, as they 
are affectionate. Here, for comment on the picture, we should 
only hear that it is very dreadful. Without having read Cicero, 
those in the bower are not ignorant ‘‘ maximam illecebram esse 
peccandi impunitatis spem.’’ If any one reminds them of this, 
they will answer, we do not contradict you; we know that it 
would be sometimes wrong to proclaim from housetops what is 
whispered, looked, or thought on here. Only thus much we 
will venture to add, in reply to those who would affect to ridi- 
cule us for being too sentimental in grave matters—to hear 
only one side in the trial of the human race, as you seem 
inclined to do, is inhuman; and let you be ever so grave and 
positive, let there be ever euch solid logic for the foundation of 
your ridicule, still, as Octavio says, in The Bashful Lover, 


“ Despise not; tis impious in man to prescribe 
Limits to the divine compassion.”’ 


You like to see your opinion, in some respects, gratuitous, un- 
authorized in its details, dark and fearful as it is in the concrete, 
represented even by the pencil. Not content with hearing 
what you think will be, you would see it painted, and where? 
Truly, in this very spot, where conscience and the heart are 
loudest. Well, still lowly and respectful, they who occupy the 
Lover's’ Seat will only say, Picture for picture, we prefer 
a different one. We prefer, for instance, this painting by 
St. Matthew, ‘‘ And it came to pass as he was at table in the 
house, behold many publicans and sinners came, and sat down 
with Jesus and his disciples. And the Pharisees seeing it, said 
to his disciples, Why doth your master eat with publicans and 
sinners? But Jesus, hearing it said, They that are in health 
need not a physician, but they that are sick. Go, then, and 
learn what this meaneth: I will have mercy, and not sacrifice. 
For I am not come to call the just, but sinners,—non enim 
veni vocare justos, sed peccatores*.”” But you refuse to look 
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at this last picture, or practically to accept it in evidence? 
Why so? Is that the condition of paintings, that to those to 
which you refuse credit when they proclaim mercy, you will 
yield it when they seem to signify the reverse? or, to use 
the orator’s very words, “ut quibus creditum non sit negan- 
tibus iisdem credatur dicentibus?’’ Such is not our way 
of judging here. We believe that there can be no rash 
presumption, no exercise of the Satanic art of insinuating a 
mortal error, in saying here that, of the two pictures, we like 
the latter best. And how should reasonable creatures mistrust 
its truth? The one is the work of man; the artist to whom we 
owe the other is his Judge. And oh, how responsive to his 
painting is the human conscience! for, if Mercy did not hear 
the voiceless prayer breathed inwardly, unheard by every other 
ear, 


“Oh, God would not be what this bright 
And glorious universe of his, 
This world of beauty, goodness, light, 
And endless love proclaims He is !”’ 


For this preference, this choice between the two pictures, are 
they, then, at the Lover’s Seat, to be blamed? Methinks, as 
we have heard objections to their views from men who are 
strangers to it, it is but fair to hear also what is said in accord- 
ance with them from others who are at a like distance. Now 
such accordant voices can be heard. both from among the 
moderns and from the ancients, who seem to agree in believing 
that one express object of the mission which concerns us all 
alike, was to bring about the very state of things of which we 
have been endeavouring to show the reality, namely, to render 
virtue common, or if not absolute virtue, at least that quality 
which, in the eyes of our Judge, will be accepted as its equi- 
valent. Among the axioms of jurisprudence, we read as follows: 
‘Que in favorem alicujus sunt constituta, adversus eum non 
sunt interpretanda.’’ It may be humbly believed, that what 
has been done for the human race by the Son of God, will not 
be turned against it, after the manner that is described by some 
interpreters, in a shallow age, when least is known and least 
forgiven. “The thought of our Lord,” says a great modern 
author, who does not rank among the latter, “was that of an 
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immeasurable virtue to be conferred on those who had the least 
of it. I confess,” he continues, “when I can escape the dead- 
ening power of habit, and can receive the full import of such 
passages as ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ ‘I am come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.’ ‘ He that confesseth me before men, 
him will I confess before my Father in heaven.’ ‘In my Fa- 
ther’s house are many mansions.’—I say, when I can succeed 
in realizing the import of such passages, I feel myself listening 
to a being such as never before spoke in human language, and 
am compelled to say, with the centurion, ‘ Truly, this was the 
Son of God.’ I understand God as looking, with overflowing 
compassion, on such of his rational offspring as forsake him 
and forsake the law of duty. On earth, Christ sat at the same 
table with the publican and the sinner; He said to the Pha- 
risees, ‘ Publicani et meretrices precedent vos in regnum Dei.’”’ 
You observe, then, how a grave and learned man, even among 
the moderns, in this respect, beholds things from the Lover’s 
point of view; and if you will hear the most eminent in ancient 
times of Christianity, you will find a like agreement. Their 
consent seems yielded where least generally remarked, as when 
St. Jerome, in a passage read by the Latin Church, says, under- 
standing, of course, one great exception, “It is to be noted, that 
in the genealogy of Christ, none of the holy women are taken, 
but those whom the Scripture reprehends; that He who came 
for the sake of sinners, being born from sinners, might destroy 
the sins of all.” The ancient Christians repeatedly call atten- 
tion to the sentence of St. James, “ Similiter et Rahab mere- 
trix, nonne ex operibus justificata est, suscipiens nuntios et 
alia vid ejiciens *,”’ and dwell upon this appeal to the exercise 
of a simple action of humanity, as justifying merit beyond our 
appreciation. In general, the language and conduct of Chris- 
tian antiquity respecting all offenders, and particularly those 
victims of whose existence traces are found so early as in the 
book of Genesis, will seem to sanction the wide extension which 
persons, from this standing ground, are willing to give to the 
domains of those who from Heaven meet with what even man’s 
best virtue needs,—indulgence and forgiveness. 
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During the medieval period, it does not seem to have been 
recognized as the office of religion to aggravate the position of 
mankind, in regard to guilt, or to take part against them, as if 
pleading before the Divine tribunal. That task was left to later 
times. The duty of a Christian, as it was then conceived, was 
to plead for his brethren, to be the advocate of the human race, 
to defend poor sinners when pursued by the accusations of the 
common enemy, as may be witnessed in those curious writings 
by Bartole of Sassoferrata, Pierre Ferget, the Augustinian, and 
Jean de Justice, the canon of Bayeux, who, in their ‘‘ Processus 
Satanee contra Virginem,” their “Consolation des poures Pé- 
cheurs ou Procés entre Bélial et le Rédempteur du genre 
humaine,” and their ‘“‘Advocacie Notre Dame ou la Vierge 
Marie plaidant contre le Diable,’’ showed pretty clearly on 
which side not alone their own personal affections, but the 
thoughts springing out of their theology, were engaged, when 
the awful courts were supposed to open in which mankind, 
without distinctions, humanity in the whole mass, without any 
reserved seats for the professors of the transcendental, was the 
defendant, Satan the sole plaintif& and the Saviour and his 
blessed mother the advocates against him. 

Nor is it alone individual witnesses or men exercising private 
judgment that can be cited. We have, on our side, the con- 
curring sentences of the highest collective authoritative wisdom. 
Without going into any controversy, no one needs be told that 
there was a venerable institution which exercised the office of a 
universal censor of public manners during the early and middle 
ages: yet the Christian law, which denounced what is evil, was 
not considered by that society as inculeating any savage per- 
secution of the fallen, or a renouncement of hope as to their 
destiny ; and, accordingly, a humanizing spirit presided over 
the social code of the early fathers. Every where Christianity, 
in legislation, tolerated what was to be ascribed to the frailty 
of nature. It was deemed impossible to eradicate it altogether, 
“Suppress some things,” said St. Augustine, ‘“‘and you will 
confuse all the world by the caprice of the passions.” Efforts 
were made to check the evil; but the simply fallen were for- 
given by the civil and religious law, while all the rigours of 
both, with every form of public infamy and every device of 
humiliation, were called in to brand with opprobriurn the de- 
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liberate trader in the misfortunes of others, All this while, 
the general language seemed to have derived a certain indul- 
gent tenderness from a study of the earliest instructions, of 
which the tone, if adopted by teachers now, would certainly 
be held remarkable, if not even very suspicious; for, when 
warning men against sins and pleasure, they begin not with the 
epithets that modern usage might lead us to expect, but with 
such words as “charissimi*,”’ ‘ filioli mei +,’ and they end, 
even when supposing that men have yielded to temptation, not 
with menaces, but with words of hope, as in the passage, ‘“‘ My 
little children, these things I write to you that you may not sin. 
But if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the just; and he is the propitiation for our sins ; 
and not for ours only, but also for those of the whole world, 
—sed etiam pro totius mundif{.” Such is the view taken in 
the old religious formulas that learned men would remind us of, 
as in the Prose of St. Peter: 


‘* Quod negando ter peccavit, simplex amor expiavit et trina confessio.” 


And in that of St. Thomas, where, alluding to the precious 
blood, we read, 


** Cujus una stilla salvum facere, 
Totum mundum quit ab omni scelere.”’ 


It seemed to be held generally, that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail by holding out against that force of love which comes 
with keys to unlock them, and to loose those whom it is com- 
missioned to deliver. 


“‘ Nothing have these but misery, sin, and grief, 
The best, the only titles to relief.” 


To which views the poet alludes, when saying, 


“« Depths of love are atonement’s depths, for love is atonement,”’ 


adding, 


6c 





forgive! for it is sweet to stammer one letter 
Of the Eternal’s language.’’ 
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As exponents of these views, as advocates of the human race, 
it would be endless to multiply examples from the lives and 
decrees of the religious. Fénélon, as a great American author 
observes, “though the severest of censors, is the most pitying. 
Not a tone of asperity escapes him. He looks on human error 
with an angel’s tenderness, with tears which an angel might 
shed, and thus reconciles and binds us to our race, at the very 
moment of revealing its corruptions.” The late archbishop 
of Paris, who laid down his life for his flock, is another ex- 
ample. ‘He loved all men, however guilty they might be,” 
says the Abbé Castan, writing the history of his uncle*. At 
this moment, as if encouraged by the sound of such names, 
a faint and humble voice from this bower may be heard, saying, 
*‘ Follow such models, ye who would influence others for their 
good. Don't leave the use of all belief in human virtue, and 
all sensibilities of the imagination and the heart to sinners, as 
if what is right must necessarily be on the side of what is unfair 
and condemnatory, of what is cold and unbending and repulsive. 
Oh! if you will but enlist the affections of those who hear you in 
the service of goodness, if you will not deny its existence where 
it certainly dwells, however imperfectly, if you will but take a 
candid and equitable view of life, and admit that virtue is, in 
few breasts, wholly excluded, you will have plenty of frail people 
at your feet to-morrow, saying, perhaps, like Beaumelle, in 
Massinger, 


‘Though I was bold enough to be a sinner, 

I dare not yet live one. Let those famed matrons 
That are canonized worthy of our sex 

Transcend me in their sanctity of life; 

I yet will equal them in dying nobly, 

Ambitious of no honour after life, | 

But that, when J am dead, you will forgive me.’ ”’ 


To such ends are many led by the judicious and affectionate 
words of those who seek not to intimidate with exaggerated 
pictures of human wickedness, but who show themselves, as 
they used to be entitled in old books, the advocates of men, 
producing evidence of their virtues, finding excuses for their 
faults, appealing to equity, and proving that, by the new law of 
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Heaven, the justice of one has been extended to all; but if you 
think to catch them with your half-stoical, half-Christian ‘tran- 
scendental ethics, or with your rationalist theories of perfection, 
your moral doctrine’ of the honest, your conventional maxims 
of what is fitting and respectable, or your scholastic inferences 
from mystic and inapplicable images, you may prove wofully 
and irretrievably mistaken. 

_ To those strangers, however, who would think all settled by 
determining for the Judge of us all, and by anticipating, as far 
as in them lies, his desired severity, enough has been said. 
Let us return to what is visible, tangible in the question before 
us, and so rest. Roberti, enumerating all the motives that 
should impel us to endure the sins of others, says, ‘‘ The first 
motive is the weakness and fragility of the person whom we 
ought to bear with; the second is, if I may so say, the slight- 
ness of the fault we ought to endure; the third is not alone its 
little gravity, but often the absence of all sin; the fourth is the 
need that we have ourselves of being borne with.’’ ‘The 
absence of all sin.” Do you mark that? We heard as much 
before ; but now it is from a teacher with authority. The truth 
seems to be, that some, as we said before, are inclined to mis- 
take for sin what is no sin at all, and so to widen greatly the 
space which is allotted by the imagination to its influence; for 
they seem not to perceive that there are different kinds of 
virtue in the world, corresponding with the difference of age, 
position, character, and circumstances of men; they mistake 
for the opposites what are only the variations of virtue. There 
is the virtue of the senatorial and consular man, grave, and 
dignified, and reserved; virtue of the gay and young, in age 
and heart, free, and joyous, and communicative ; virtue of the 
statesman and jurisconsult, cool, and cautious, and deliberate ; 
virtue of the affectionate and non-commissioned, warm, expan- 
sive, and impulsive; virtue of the martyr, firm and adaman- 
tine; virtue of the weak, soft, trustful, and impressionable; 
virtue of the subjective person, if you will admit the language 
of philosophers,—loving retirement and abstraction ; virtue of 
the objective person, seeking the crowd, and observing the 
details of life with affectionate interest. Take away all these 
from the company of vice, as you are bound in justice to do, 
and as this holy man would desire you, and you will not leave 
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so great an escort as some would hear of to follow the dark 
banner of those who forsake goodness. We may add, paren- 
thetically, that, in recognizing this fact, they at the Lover’s 
Seat have most charity; for they respect, admire, and love those 
who never come near them or repair to any of their seats, which 
is more than can be said of those who view human nature and 
human life from a different and antagonistic standing ground. 

But this chapter, our true ‘ passage perilleuse,’ muet, at last, be 
concluded. It has sufficed to show us, without, I hope, leading 
any one to make a perverse use of its contents, that virtue may 
rightly be classed among common things; that virtue is found 
even among sinners; that what appears a fault, may be often 
conducive to virtue; that our common hope involves a belief in 
virtue to be communicated ; and that for holding these opinions, 
which are themselves common ones, there is not wanting the 
testimony of reason, and of an authority that ought to be suffi- 
cient for little Puss, of course only for you and me, that 
we may not offend by including any one else. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Our friends in the bower have been listening to what might be 
termed a pleading for the human race in general, the immediate 
object being to show that virtue was one of the common and 
often unobserved things of daily life. We must now proceed to 
what will strike them as remarkable in favour of that portion of 
it which forms the mass of mankind; and this turn in the sub- 
ject will bring before them more directly what is common in 
persons with regard to virtue. Hitherto it has been rather com- 
mon things viewed in this relation that we have been regarding. 
In this present chapter, therefore, it is common persons that we 
shall have to consider; and for this purpose we shall have occa- 
sion to practise what is avowed in the Greek motto prefixed to 
our book: ‘ What the common multitude thinks and does, that 
I will speak of,”— 

ro mrARVo¢ Ore TO GavAOTEpoy: 

évoptoe xprrai re, TO0E Tor Aéyoun’ avy *, 


- *® Bacch. 430. 
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But who are common persons? How shall we distinguish 
them? Shall we define these as the working classes? That 
answer will not be sufficiently explicit; for we are told now that 
all classes are working in some way or other. Perhaps, since 
people at the Lover’s Seat, instead of affecting the language of 
philosophers, have in general a homely and childish way of 
speaking, we may define them as persons that have a different 
dress on a Sunday from what they wear on a week day. I 
think that hits it exactly. That’s what it is—if you will change 
it, let them be what you please, though it will be always correct 
to call them by the popular title of the common people, under- 
standing by that term all those who are not distinguished from 
the majority by a certain social position of eminence, whose 
several occupations, such’as they are, I would go on to name if I 
did not fear that what would be meant for a compliment might 
by a few of them,—finding themselves so classed, in their modest 
and commendable desire of being thought respectable, which 
they assuredly are,—be mistaken for an injury. 

So then, although we have already had frequent occasion 
incidentally to notice the excellence of common persons as well 
as things in relation to virtue, we must here give our thoughts 
expressly this direction; and after observing, as we shall do, 
without seeking to draw any invidious comparison with the 
upper ranks, the goodness and sufferings of these classes, which 
form, as we have said, with literal exactness, the common people, 
for they constitute the great staple of mankind, as the life of 
bodily labour is the common lot of the human race, we shall be 
still more confirmed in the propriety of our classification in the 
last chapter, where virtue itself was reckoned among common 
things. 

That to be common, in every sense of the word, should be a 
note compatible with excellence in persons and characters will 
not seem strange to those who have heard what we listened to 
so lately at this seat respecting manhood, womanhood, and 
youth ; but it is a proposition that cannot be expected, to please 
those who are exclusive admirers of what is rare, exceptional, 
and illustrious. With such objectors I confess that we in the 
bower here have no sympathy. 


‘‘Shame on the dull! who think the soul looks less 
Because the body wants a glitt’ring dress ; 
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As few the vices of the wealthy see, 

So virtues are conceal’d by poverty. 

If thou hast nought to please the curious eye, 
No title hast, nor what might titles buy, 

Thou wilt small praise, but much ill-nature find, 
Clear to thy errors, to thy beauties blind; 

And if, though few, they any faults can see, 
How meanly bitter will cold censure be! 

Yet since we all, the wisest of us, err, 

Sure it’s the greatest fault to be severe.’’ 


Sir Walter Scott on one occasion hearing his daughter Ann say 
of something that she could not abide it, as being vulgar, 
addressed her in these words: ‘‘ My love, you speak like a very 
young lady ; do you know, after all, the meaning of this word 
vulgar? ‘Tis only common; nothing that is common can 
deserve to be spoken of in a tone of contempt; and when you 
have lived to my years, you will be disposed to agree with me 
in thanking God that nothing really worth having or caring 
about in this world is uncommon.” 

They who require such admonitions, though as strangers to 
this place we are not much concerned with their thoughts, must 
not however interpret the object of the present chapter as being 
intended to convey, even where it is not expressed, in accord- 
ance with the right of every one to blame what is blameable, 
indirectly a censure upon those who hold a distinguished rank. 
Who knows perhaps but that part at least of the little audience 
in the bower here has lived in their society? None of them at 
all events have any grudge to feed fat against the great; but 
the strangers who oppose us must be willing to hear the praise 
of others without supposing that it is meant to be an attack upon 
themselves. They must not think that the upper classes are dis- 
paraged because others are shown to be virtuous; for otherwise, 
if it were not permitted any one even to praise the lower ranks 
freely and truly with words, and to ascribe to them the merit 
which is incontestably their due, one might conclude that in 
reality the common people here in England were not alone 
neglected and misunderstood, but oppressed and subdued. 
Still there is an objection often elsewhere stated to the tendency 
of such thoughts—though certainly it does not concern the use 
we have to make of them—which we should answer perhaps 
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before proceeding farther. What is the use, some persons de- 
mand, of all this fine feeling and talk about the virtues of the 
common people, if it lead to nothing else? This is a common 
suggestion not only of hard practical men of business, but even 
at some moments of the humanist himself. I repeat it, the 
objection, let it be advanced by whom it may, does not concern 
us. We are not to preach up any sentiment; we have only to 
show that common persons as well as things are good; and if 
any fine gentleman or philanthropist should refuse to draw or 
to appreciate the practical conclusion as to his own conduct, he 
is free to do so for any thing that our subject demands of him; 
but by way of being generous we may depart for a moment 
from our province, and remark that the suggestion is ground- 
less: for how can the love of.men, even though hidden in the 
heart’s deepest recesses, be a mere waste of sensibility or useless 
indulgence? Besides taking it at the lowest results, even where 
no particular friendships are formed with a few, and no means 
exist of rendering great service to many, it does lead to some- 
thing else. You exchange kind looks in passing, tokens of recog- 
nition as pass-words to a secret brotherhood, and you do some- 
thing for the common people; you speak to them affectionately 
in a plain, hearty way, and you do something for them; you let 
them walk in your pleasure grounds, slide on your pond, look at 
your pictures, and you do something for them; you invite them 
to sit down in your hall, and not keep standing as they will, 
though tired, and you do something for them; you give six- 
pence when “Thank you”’ was all that was expected, and you do - 
something for them. Of course with common means only at 
your disposal, you leave them generally pretty much as you found 
them; but what can you do more? How could you change 
their position, even if it were well for them that you did so? 
You are under quite a mistake then if you suppose that your 
love for them was useless. While it led you to have such a 
secret feeling and them to receive such looks, such permission, 
such gratuities, such encouragement, trivial as some may think 
it, at your hands, it did a great deal both for you and for them; 
and whatever conduced to your possessing it, even though it 
were only such observations as we shall now proceed to make, 
was of no small practical importance. 

But the stranger will say he does not understand or in the 
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least relish all this talk about low people. Well let him have 
his own tastes. But he must permit us to observe that besides 
the particular obligation in this discussion to hold such talk, it 
has always been the part of good men to wish to win the favour 
of the common people; nor perhaps in any age was the order of 
nobility so harsh as to be unwilling to obtain their good opinion 
by liberality. It is not to be interdicted to its descendants that 
they should study the lower orders, that they should love them, 
that they should receive them into the number of their friends 
and companions, not as dependents contributing to their gran- 
deur, but as men and women that belong to the common family ; 
for these things are full of duty, full of just observance, full of 
antiquity, and perhaps still more, full of the spirit of that good 
time coming which so many of us invoke, for those who are to 
come after us, with aspirations and vows. Let no one therefore 
disparage such liberality, or confound graciousness with wrong, 
or impose the penalty of shame on what the genius of this place 
demands especially of us here, while simple humanity requires 
it generally of all men. 

For persons with exclusive loves, tenderly susceptible of what 
can be construed by an effort of imagination into an attack upon 
their own rank, and so devoted to the desire of singularity and 
distinction, that whatever is common must be abandoned to 
vituperation or sileuce, the facts of nature are sufficiently 
offensive without their being brought into more prominent relief 
by any rhetoric; and perhaps we cannot begin better than by 
observing their condition in this respect, which from our point 
of view appears so unphilosophical and at variance with all its 
results, For them our common beginning and our common 
first nourishment by mother’s milk must seem to place all man- 
kind beneath those who had something prodigious in the expe- 
rience of their infancy, like the king Habis, who was suckled by 
a deer; Cyrus, who had for nurse a bitch; Semiramis, who 
had doves; Midas, who had ants; Hiero and Plato, who had 
bees; Pelias, who had a mare; Atalanta, who had a bear; 
Esculapius, who had a goat; Romulus and Remus, who had a 
wolf to be their nurses. Names, even when common and daily 
on the tongues of the people, like Harry or Alice, can have no 
charm for them. They would relish being called Thesauro- 
chrysonicochrysides, like the philosopher, or Bombomachides- 
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Cluninstaridysarchides, like the general in Plautus; and they 
must commend the taste of Tertullian, who substituted for the 
too common name of Hercules that of Scytalosagittipelliger. It 
is said that Fagon, the head physician of Louis XIV., who 
could name and explain perfectly all the plants of the royal 
garden, was so ignorant in the fields, that he could distinguish 
nothing there, or tell what any wild thing was. So it is with 
some persons in regard to humanity. They are familiar with 
every shade in the genera of the distinguished circles; but of 
the common people, excepting what they read of in the police 
reports, they know, and wish to know, no more than of the 
inhabitants of another planet. ‘I have often observed,” says a 
French writer, “the perfect ignorance in which each class lives 
with regard to the others, neither seeing nor caring to see. We, 
for instance, men of cultivated minds,’—does not such a boast 
sound funny here ?—* how difficult is it for us to discern what 
there is of good in the common people!’’ Bating this peeping 
out of a little vanity, it is a just remark. Indeed I believe that 
there is no point on which books of philosophy relating to man- 
ners require correction more than on this one; for even the most 
humane writers formerly seem, like Charron, to have taken for 
granted, without examination, all that had passed current among 
the learned in Pagan times respecting the vices of the common 
people, from the days of Tacitus down to the fall of the Roman 
empire, though in many instances, in their own generation, the 
exact contrary to their assertions was the fact, as any one would 
have known who had had personal and familiar intercourse with 
common persons. Men of genius, however, in Christian ages 
have never been slow to remark the excellence of what is com- 
mon in persons and in the undistinguished human character. 
There have never been wanting those who felt that man was by 
nature formed for all mankind. So one of our poets says,— 


‘“ No Muse I ask before my view to bring 
The humble actions of the poor I sing; 
How passed the youthful, how the old their days; 
Who sunk in sloth and who aspired to praise ; 
Their tempers, manners, morals, customs, arts, 
What parts they had, and how they ’mployed their parts ; : 
By what elated, soothed, seduced, deprest, 
Full well I know, —these records give the rest.’’ 
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And another, ascribing this desire even to the majority, says, 


‘‘ What wonder, therefore, since the endearing ties 
Of passion link the universal kind 
Of man so close, what wonder if to search 
This common nature through the various change 
Of sex, and age, and fortune, and the frame 
Of each peculiar, draw the busy mind 
With unresisted charms ?”’ 


Though the taste of poets generally in the abstract may not be 
for the common people—though they prefer Dryads and 
Naiads— 
‘¢ Fair forms, that glance amid the green of woods, 
Or from the waters give their sidelong shapes, 
Half swelling ;’’ 


yet, like Hazlitt, even they may have lain awake sometimes in 
a street in town, after hearing the cry of the milkman or the rap 
of the washerwoman, and pleased themselves with reflecting how 
virtues are diffused, and what a pleasure there is in the mere 
contemplation of any set of one’s fellow-creatures and their 
humours, when our knowledge has acquired humility enough to 
look at them steadily. ‘It is a happy consideration,” as an 
eminent observer says, “that the humanity, the wide-ranging 
and healthy sympathies, and especially the recognition of the 
virtues which obtain among the poor and humble, so observable 
in the works of Dickens, are in a great degree characteristic of 
the present age. It is exceedingly difficult for a man to be as 
narrow as he could have been had he lived a century ago. No 
matter how bigoted may be the tendencies of his nature; no 
matter how strong may be his desire to dwell in a sulky isolation 
from his race, he cannot breathe the atmosphere of his time 
without feeling occasionally a generous sentiment springing to 
his lips, without perceiving occasionally a liberal opinion steal- 
ing into his understanding *.” If however the theme which is 
to be maintained in this chapter were proposed in some circles, 
there would still be no want of clamorous opposition from those 
who would reply, like Coriolanus, when told he had not loved 
the common people, ‘‘ you should account me the more virtuous 


* Whipple, Literature and Life. 
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that I have not been common in my love.” Perhaps, indeed, it 
is in this chapter that our courage will most be required ; as it 
was a sense of the danger to be incurred by writing it that 
determined its author to give his name to those who would 
resent his words. If noticed at a distance from the Lover’s 
Seat, we should quickly hear voices like those of Lysander, in 
The Widow’s Tears, exclaiming, 


“ What of the vulgar? Who hates not the vulgar 
Deserves not the love of the virtuous.” 


It may be all very well to extol in theory “the plebeian minds 
of the Decii,’’ and prefer them to Heliogabalus or Caligula. 
But the idea of the common classes as existing around us being 
worthy of imitation in any respect, or that the upper ranks can 
learn any thing practically from those low people who live in 
garrets, work in back shops, or earn their bread in the yards or 
streets, would never enter into some of our gravest heads. In 
many "ranks of life there can be found characters like Miss 
Monflathers, the boarding-school mistress, of whom we before 
‘heard, who, when one of her pupils picked up the handkerchief 
of poor Nell and presented it to her, said aloud, “Is it not a 
most remarkable thing, Miss Edwards, that you have an attach- 
ment to the lower classes which always draws you to their sides, 
or, rather, is it not a most extraordinary thing, that all I say and 
do will not wean you from such propensities, you extremely 
vulgar-minded girl?” ‘In graver moods it is difficult not to feel . 
indignation at persons capable of adopting such views. What 
an infatuation to be insensible to the beauty and virtue that 
exist in the obscure population, and to confine all one’s admira- 
tion to some extraordinary spectacle presented by the distin- 
guished classes! There are persons aping elevation who will 
wait to see pass the noble and eminent few, but when these 
have gone by, who will say, like Pandarus, of the common 
crowd, whatever good-looking and beautiful faces may appear 
among those wearing a fustian jacket or a cheap straw bonnet, 
*¢ Ne’er look, ne’er look; the eagles are gone; crows and daws, 
crows and daws!”’ 

Thus the one great original error denounced at the beginning 
can be traced in every direction. Men of pretensions, thinking 
to raise themselves to notice by what is extraordinary, overlook 
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the excellence of what is common. But as the green fields and 
their grasses are no less admirable than parterres of exquisite 
flowers to those who study them, as if seeing them for the first 
time, so would the multitude appear as worthy of admiration as 
the cultivated classes, if we were to watch near and with 
equitablé eyes the individuals that compose it. ‘ When I con- 
sider,” says a great author, “how small a portion of human 
virtue is recorded by history ; how superior in dignity as well as 
in number are the unnoticed¥ unhonoured saints and heroes of 
domestic and humble life, I see a light thrown over the present 
state which more than reconciles me to all its evils,” ‘The 
members of an unnoticed family,”’ he observes elsewhere, “ who 
in their obscurity awaken the mind of one child or brother to the 
idea and love of goodness, exert an influence equal to the great- 
est. The distinctions of society vanish before the light of these 
truths. I attach myself to the multitude, not because they are 
voters and have political power, but because they are men, and 
have within their reach the most glorious prizes of humanity.— 
I have expressed,” he continues, “‘my strong interest in the 
mass of the people; and this is founded not on their usefulness 
to the community so much as on what they are in themselves. 
They make little noise and draw little notice in their narrow 
sphere of action; but still they have their full proportion of 
personal worth and even of greatness. Through the vulgar 
error of undervaluing what is common, we are apt indeed to 
pass these by as of little worth. But as in the outward creation, 
so in the soul, the common is the most precious *.’’ ‘ We see 
ignorant and simple people,” says Charron, “lead better and 
happier lives, and meet indigence, grief, and death with more 
cheerful gaiety than men of extraordinary talents and learning. 
If we attegd carefully we shall find among peasants, workmen, 
and other poor persons finer examples of virtue than all those 
that the school teaches, though they do not sound trumpets, or 
mount their high horse, or keep themselves in constant agita- 
tion.” Nomen perhaps see more of the common people than 
those who minister the rites of religion. Well, if you interrogate 
them, and if they think by your face that they can trust you 
with their secret thoughts, and that you will not betray them by 
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blaring it all out in presence of great ladies and high grandees, 
they will generally, with certain reserves which do not diminish 
the importance of their evidence, admit the justice of all that we 
advance in regard to the virtues of the common population. 

However, as general eulogies will not serve our purpose, let 
us proceed to an actual investigation ; not like dignified officials 
delegated to examine the poor—there is no great danger of that 
in the case of us who are seated here, but as common friends 
and even lovers, ff 


éé 





Who, when they come 

To the low roof see there a kind of home; 

A social people whom they’ve ever known, 

With their own thoughts and manners like their own.” 


Yes, even in the most familiar, most dear relation, let us visit 
them, and, as we approach them, sing,— 


‘“‘ Come where the cowslip bloweth, 

Come where the primrose lies; 

Where the gentle violet groweth, 
And the green turf never dies. 

I’ll haste, my love, to greet thee, 
Where roses and lilies blow ; 

T’ll ever wish to meet thee 
Where the common flow’rets grow *.”’ 


We must proceed therefore now to sound, as we have often done 
before, perhaps what some would term the very base string of 
humility. We must fancy that we are sworn brothers to com- 
mon people. The Germans style postilions brothers-in-law; we 
must imagine such relations for ourselves, and learn to call 
them by their names of Will and Fred. ‘From a prince to a 
’prentice, a low transformation! That shall be mine,” said a 
king’s son, adding, “for in every thing the purpose must weigh 
with the folly.” We who are not the children of princes, what- 
ever blood we may have heard flows in our veins, need not even 
talk much about the descent. If it were only for our own plea- 
sure, unless very unfortunate in our excursion, we shall find 
perhaps at times that we would be rather with common people, 
as if their cousins, uncles, and brothers, living in garrets through 
which the wind whistles, — 


* Fam. Her, 
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‘Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody.” 


‘‘T would rather see the feelings of our common nature,”’ says 
Hazlitt, ‘expressed in the most naked and unqualified way, 
than see every feeling of our nature suppressed, stifled, hermeti- 
cally sealed, under the smooth, cold, glittering varnish of pre- 
tended refinement and conventional politeness. I cannot 
describe the contempt and disgust I have felt at the tone of 
what would be thought good company, when I have witnessed 
the sleek, smiling, glossy, gratuitous assumption of superiority 
to every feeling of humanity as a part of the etiquette, the 
mental and moral costume of the table, and every profession of 
toleration or favour for the lower orders, that is, for the great 
mass of our fellow-creatures, treated as an indecorum and breach 
of the harmony of well-regulated society.” 

‘We are all low people,” is the title of a book lately pub- 
lished. Without much stress of imagination, if we only think 
of our common humanity, we can realize the design of its 
author, and so proceed with the freedom implied in that under- 
standing. , 

Among ordinary virtues possessed by the common people 
may be noticed truthfulness, simplicity, industry, honesty, 
frugality, endurance, affectionateness, and charity. Let us take 
a glance at each of these characteristics, following this order, 
and availing ourselves of such works as those of Mayhew, 
Smith, and Patell, the latter book being long out of print. 
And if we often yield‘to the temptation of repeating the very 
words of the common people, following the touching narratives 
of those who had them from their lips, let our fear of offending 
fastidious ears be allayed by remembering that Edward Courte- 
nay, Earl of Devonshire, and the last earl of that noble race, 
speaks in his dedication to the Duchess of Somerset of trans- 
lating an Italian work “into our wulgare tonge ;” let us be told 
that “ain’t I’ can be found in the writings of Sheridan, where 
he is not speaking for any one else, but in his own proper per- 
son; let us be told that Socrates relates the opinions of a butcher 
boy, approving of them; and, in fine, since we shall have to 
name very common things as well as persons, let us recall to 
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mind that Shakspeare has ventured to make a king’s son 
remember “that poor creature, small beer.” 

‘* Within the last two yeats,”’ says Mr. Mayhew, “some thou- 
sands of the humbler classes of society have been visited with 
the especial view of noticing their condition, and learning their - 
histories ; and it is but right that the truthfulness of the poor 
generally should be made known; for though checks have been 
adopted, the people have been mostly found to be astonishingly 
correct in their statements,—so much so, indeed, that the 
attempts at deception are certainly the exceptions rather than 
the rule*.” “I must repeat,”’ he says elsewhere, “that the 
indisputable result of my inquiries has been to meet with far 
more deception and equivocation from employers generally than 
from the employed; working-men seldom misstate their wages. 
I own 1 have met with many honourable exceptions to this rule; 
but that the majority of tradesmen are neither so frank, com- 
municative, nor truthful as the men in their employ, the whole 
of my investigations go to prove. After two years’ experience 
I must in candour confess that I have found the industrious 
poor a thousand-fold more veracious than the trading rich.” 
It is well to hear such a witness, though the lesson may not be 
new to us at the Lover’s Seat. Others elsewhere may say what 
they like; but here we know very well that the common people 
in general speak as their understanding instructs them, and as 
their honesty puts it to utterance. We feel that truth, simple 
truth, is written in their face—that a child is their representa- 
tive, without vulgarity, rudeness, or envy. In the vast majority 
of cases one may justly say, ‘they have the language of an 
honest soul in them.” When it is worst’ what they think they 
utter, and spend their malice in their breath. 

Simplicity, again, with nature in all its capabilities, nearly 
allied to truthfulness most assuredly no less belongs to them. 
‘‘The common people,” said John Paul Richter, ‘refresh me 
through their true-heartedness.”” Who has not felt itso? Even 
the sons of the rich will love the poor huntsman with a merry 
heart, as he is described in the Beggar’s Bush, 


ac 





True as steel, boys! 
That knows all chases, and can watch all hours, 
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Prick ye the fearful hare through cross-ways, sheep-walks, 
And force the crafty Reynard climb the quick-sets ; 
Rouse ye the lofty stag, and with my belt-horn 

Ring him a knell, that all the woods shall mourn him, 
Till, in his funeral tears, he fall before me; 

The polecat, martern, and the rich-skinn’d lucern 

I know to chase; the roe, the wind outstripping ; 
Isgrim himself, in all his bloody anger, 

I can beat from the bay; and the wild Sounder 
Single, and with my arm’d staff—turn the boar 

’Spite of his foamy tushes, and thus will strike him 
’Till he fall down at my feet.’’ 


The city, too, knows and loves the analogous character of one 
who aspires out of business hours to be ‘a goodish sort of 
feller in the common way.” But leaving these, who may be 
called the professedly agreeable, and turning to the less heeded 
inmates of the small shop or attic, will you not admire the good, 
unconscious, and impulsive spirit of the common people? How 
green are they and fresh in this old world! Oh! we at this 
place do love them! 


‘¢____. ‘What they do quickly 
Is not done rashly ; their first thought is more 
Than other’s labour’d meditance; their premeditating 
More than actions.” 


“We love characters,” says a great author, ‘in proportion as 
they are impulsive and spontaneous, The less a man thinks or 
knows about his virtues, the better we like him. Timoleon’s 
victories are the best victories; which ran and flowed like 
Homer’s verses, Plutarch said. When we see a soul whose acts 
are all regal, graceful, and pleasant as roses, we must thank 
God that such things can be and are.’”’ The common people 
wish to be better and more instructed than they are; but they 
have no ambition to appear what they are not. Their favourite 
phrase, “It is not for the like of us,” sufficiently indicates their 
profound and practical humility. 


‘While others fish with craft for great opinion, 
These with great truth catch mere simplicity ; 
Whilst some with cunning gild their copper crowns, 

. With truth and plainness they do wear theirs bare.”’ 
VOL. II. F 
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The refinements of language, the evasions, turns, amphibologies, 
niceties, etiquettes of high and literary society would be lost on 
them. If you used such expressions they simply would not 
understand you. But if you look attentively at these arts you 
will find, without the aid of sophistry, that they are often either 
vices or the masks of vices. Plain spoken and arch with 
humour, the daughter of the poor may not please those who 
seek flattery. For my part, she will say, I never harbour any 
thoughts, but let them all out. She knows not to disguise her 
impressions, and therefore she often surprises, charms, and 
admonishes, without the least intention of doing any thing of 
the kind; but 


‘« How prettily this lovely littleness 
In her own breath pleads her own cause. 
This is that pleasing temper I more 
Admire than a continued sweetness 
That over satisfies ; ’tis salt I love, not sugar.’’ 


This simplicity of common persons, when it appears in the 
female character, recalls patriarchal manners, and the poet 
alludes to an instance, saying, 


‘‘ But she, dear heart, her thoughts are fled once more 
To far-off morns, and summer nights of yore, 
Mayings, and nuttings, and the old folks’ tale, 
Hayfield and harvest, and the dance i’ the dale; 
Home words she loved—quaint hopes whereon she fed ; 
The songs she sung—the faithful words she read *.” 


The countenances at the Lover’s Seat invite us to say freely 
what we might otherwise have thought ought to be suppressed, 
I wish we had the work of Patell here, to cite the little stories 
and domestic traits that, with Biblical freshness, fall so archly 
from some fair lips, characterized by an honest boldness, and 
relating every thing without being ashamed. How they sur- 
prise by their fearless, innocent utterance of what excessive 
refinement pretends to ignore, as when they tell you that the 
little flower known to the learned by a Latin title is ‘shoes 
and stockings,’’ or as, when recurring to their early days, they 
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become the chroniclers and lexicographers of some distant 
village, and recount to you all about their first friendship, and 
their childish takings on when other beauties visited them, and 
how they used to walk in innocence with some more knowing 
companion, and how gravely they used to deport themselves 
and rebuff what was unbecoming, and of 


‘‘ The little alley that*had so queer a name, 
Genteel ones can but think of it with shame, 
In which disasters direful had past 
While some lay hiding and themaelffes ran fast, 
Rare feats of Alfred, Alice, Jerry, 

Which only to remember makes them merry.” 


There is a wild and innocent beauty, an unrestrained playful- 
ness in their sound and homely tongue, and there is a delicacy 
and a freshness, and yet withal a bold and penetrating criticism, 
in the prattle of many low persons, which infinitely outweighs 
the defects of education that may be imagined to exist in them. 
They are wholly different from the “ distinguished,” who, in 
order to be distinct from the common, are rounded, and 
smoothed, and ground down for conversation, and who can 
say all that every one of the same upper class says, and nothing 
more. They all have preserved the secret of the old poetical 
diction of England, “the art, which is said to have died with 
Dryden, of producing rich effects by familiar words.’ Their 
language is characterized by an infantine sweetness. They are 
remarkably Herodotean in their style of narration; they tell 
every thing dramatically. Their ‘says hes’ and ‘says shes’ are 
proverbial; their delightful simplicity is a very different kind 
of thing from vulgarity, with which it would be confounded 
by half-educated people. How aptly, as well as fearlessly, 
they apply the right word, when speaking of common things! 
Fastidious ears are shocked; but still the term that they use 
is the proper term, and it pleaseth, as though it were writ, 


‘In honey-dew, upon a lily leaf, 
With quill of nightingale, like love-letters 
From Oberon, sent to the bright Titania, 
Fairest of all the fays—for that he used 
The name as spirits use it, barely, 
Yet surely more divine in nakedness 
Statuelike, than in a whole tongue of dress.” 

F 2 
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In general, each seems to be all nature and all varieties of 
things in one; tears one minute, and the next all light and 
laughter; ‘“‘never schooling within the breast one exclusive 
thought or feeling, but giving holiday to all.’’ The primrose 
has the faintest and most ethereal perfume, a perfume that seems, 
as some one says, ‘to come and go in the air like music.” Such 
is nature in many of the common people. ‘ A person,” says 
Patell, “so little of a scholar, that coming to the words, in a news- 
paper, ‘adhesive plasyer,’ will read it ‘ adversity plaster,’ and read 
on quite gravely, will,Tor all that amusing mistake and a thousand 
blunders as bad, outshine, in point of grace and natural beauty 
of expression, the most correct and elegant speaker in a po- 
lished circle; for what can be more lovely than these arch 
confessions as to what they feel in regard to every thing, ‘I 
always tell my brother Fred.” a young girl of this character 
used to say to Patell, who reports her conversations with him, 
‘that I like him better in his working-dress, when one can 
pull him about as one pleases, than when he is all stuck up on 
a Sunday, pranked in his fine clothes, and one is afraid to 
touch him.” Thus, with the lower orders, does nature sweeten, 
and even ennoble the necessities of their position. 

Of the industry of the common people we shall hear more 
fully when we come to hear of their sufferings. In this place, 
a glance at it must suffice. Sourte one remarks “ that it is hap- 
pily as easy, or even more easy, because it is more natural, for 
man to accustom himself to industry than to idleness; and 
that after a time passed in sustained activity, it becomes im- 
possible for him to live without employment.’”’ Industry is, 
therefore, one of the beautiful common things of life which 
‘belongs essentially to the common people, and, as a late writer 
says, ‘‘it is impossible to pay much attention to the study of 
the popular character, as it is so variously developed among 
the very lowest ranks of society, without recognizing in them 
that force of determination and persevering energy which, 
when it characterizes men in the higher and educated classes, 
leads them on to fortune and reputation. We are occasionally 
struck, too, by the ingenuity displayed in the various expe- 
dients to which the very poor have recourse to procure the 
means of living.”” Qne man, after being a grenadier, will 
procure a livelihood by scouring the fields and selling green 
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food for singing-birds ; another by becoming a haunter of ruins 
all over the country, collecting the lichens from old walls and 
parapets, to sell to those who stuff birds, for the decoration of 
the branches on which they rest; another, who is strong and 
nimble, by street-running, carrying newspapers, and serving 
the business of that trade with the spirit of a young middy who 
accepts the severest employment. A characteristic of many of 
the lower classes is a patient endurance of labour, of cold, 
and heat, and hunger, combined with a love vf amusement, 
which, indeed, such habits render necessary. Mr. Mayhew 
gives many instances, which we shall hear presently. He 
describes poor men, who by industry and perseverance became 
masters of coal-sheds, after selling coke in the streets, and 
others who, by the same assiduous attention and labour, suc- 
ceeded in a line of profitable and respectable trade. Some 
of his narratives are affecting. Thus, one little fellow was 
picked up by him mud-larking, and induced to tell his whole 
history, which was a series of sorrows; for, after supporting 
his mother and sister for some time by picking up coals, he 
had taken to thieving in gangs with others, who had induced 
him. “I was so much struck with the boy’s truthfulness of 
manner,” says this writer, ‘that I asked him, would he really 
lead a different life, if he saw the means of so doing? He 
assured me he would, and begged me earnestly to try him. 
When he went away, I gave him two shillings, and this small 
sum, I afterwards learned, kept his family for more than a 
fortnight. The girl, his sister, laid it out in sprats, which 
she sold in the streets. I mentioned the fact to a literary 
friend, who interested himself in the boy’s welfare, and even- 
tually succeeded in procuring him a situation at an eminent 
printer’s. The subjoined letter will show how the lad conducted 
himself there. ‘ Whitefriars, April 22, 1850.—Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evans beg to say, that the boy, J. C., has conducted 
himself in a very satisfactory manner since he has been in 
their employment.’ The same friend took the girl into his 
service. She is in a situation still, though not in the same 
family. The boy now holds a good situation at one of the 
daily newspaper offices, So well has he behaved himself, that, 
a few weeks since, his wages were increased from six to nine 
shillings per week. His mother, owing to the boy’s exertions, 
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has now 4 little shop, and is doing well. His mother said, 
while he used to support her mud-larking, that he often lamed 
himself, and then they had to go without food. When he was 
able to go on the mud, hard enough he had to work for what 
he got. ‘Still,’ she said, sobbing, ‘poor boy, he never com- 
plained, but was quite proud when he brought home enough 
coals for us to get a bit of meat, by selling them; and when 
he has sometimes seen me down-hearted, he has clung round 
my neck, and assured me that, one day, God would see us 
cared for, if I would put my trust in him.’’’ Another example 
from his curious work must suffice, and it will show, also, the 
kind of incidental pleasure with which the sufferings of the 
lowest classes are often solaced. He went to visit some poor 
lads, whose occupation consisted in selling-tan-turf through 
the streets. ‘They lived at the end of a mews. It seemed a 
stable; the door stood open. On entering, I found it occupied 
by a donkey-cart, containing cakes of tan-turf. Another old 
cart was turned up near it, the shafts pointing to the ceiling, 
while a cock and two or three draggle-tailed hens were com- 
posing themselves to roost on the front of the cart. Within 
the space lay a donkey and two dogs that seemed keeping 
him company, and were busily employed in mumbling and 
crunching some old bones. On the wall hung ‘ Jack’s harness.’ 
In one corner of the ceiling was a trap-door, which was reached 
by a ladder; on ascending this, I found myself in a small attié, 
with a sloping ceiling on both sides, which was not more than 
six feet high in the centre and three feet at each side. A 
stump bedstead took up the greater portion of the floor. A 
little, ricketty deal table, an old, smoke-dried Dutch clock, 
and a small turn-up bedstead formed the rest of the furniture. 
Here I found a poor old woman, withered and worn, who gave 
me an account of herself. ‘My husband,’ she said, ‘is dead 
three years; we were better off when he was alive; he was 
a very sober and careful man. My youngest son goes with the 
cart now; he don’t do as well as his father, poor little fellow! 
he’s only fourteen years of age, but he does very well for a boy 
of his age. He sometimes travels thirty miles of a day and 
can’t sell a load, sometimes not half a load; and then he comes 
home of a night so foot-sore that you'd pity him. Sometimes 
he’s not able to stir out for a day or two, but he must do some- 
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thing for a living; there’s nothing to be got by idleness. He 
goes to Bermondsey for the tan-turf, and then travels all round 
Kentish Town and Hampstead. I have another son, the eldest. 
He used to go with his father, when he was alive; he was 
reared to the business, but after he died, he thought it was 
useless for both to go out with the cart, so he left it to the 
little fellow, and now the eldest works among horses. He don’t 
do much; only gets an odd job now and then. They’re both 
good lads, and would do well if they could; they do as well 
as they can, and I have a right to be thankful for it.’ 
Concerning the dogs that were with the donkey, there is a 
curious story. During his rounds the donkey frequently met 
the bitch, and an extraordinary friendship grew up between the 
two animals, so that the dog at last forsook its owner, and fol- 
lowed the donkey in all his travels. For some time back she 
has accompanied him home together with her puppy, and they 
all sleep cozily together during the night, Jack taking especial 
care not to hurt the young one. In the morning, when about 
to go out for the day’s work, it’s of no use to expect Jack to go 
without his friend, as he will not budge an inch, so he is 
humoured in his whim. The puppy, when tired, is put into the 
cart, and the mother forages for her living along the way, the 
poor woman not being able to feed them. The owner of the 
dogs came to see them on the day previous to my visit.”’ 

Men talk of the idleness and insolence of the vulgar youth. 
Have you ever considered, stranger, what a contrast their 
young men and women present to the sons and daughters of 
privileged classes that seek to be distinguished from them? It 
is not in the Lover’s Seat that any odious comparisons will find 
favour, opposing rank to rank; but there, as every where else, 
it is better, as some one says, to be true to human nature, than 
only true to a class; and it is impossible not to be struck with 
the beauty of contrast in plebeian manners after observing a 
young man of rank, in whom appears “nihil ingenuum, nihil 
moderatum, nihil pudens, nihil pudicum,’—complaining each 
day of privations, when each day seems to realize the wish that 
is expressed in the lines, 


‘—__——. lay me in a bed 
Made of a summer’s cloud ; 
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Give me the seven orbs 

To charm my ears with their celestial lutes ; 
The sun himself shall fire 

The phoenix nest to make me a perfume.”’ 








The son of a man of distinguished fortune inherits, as a poet 
says, lands and houses, cares and ceaseless wants, with satiety. 
What doth the man of ordinary fortune’s son commonly in- 
herit? Manliness, docility, patience, tanght by poverty; cou- 
rage to bear sorrow, taught by suffering. 


‘‘ What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adjudged by toil-won merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labour sings ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee *.” 


Let some youths distinguished and select be exposed to hard- 
ships not of their choice, and let their pleasures be curbed by 
an intermittent attempt to enforce the simplest domestic disci- 
pline that even the old Romans would have enforced; and 
there is nothing unfair in asking, Will there be the same pati- 
ence, and the same docility,—the same sufferance, which has 
often only smiles in return for all that it is exposed to,—the 
same culling youth’s flower, without injustice and without 
pride? How many expensive amusements, and select parties of 
rare and costly pleasure, must the children of persons distin- 
guished above the commonalty have provided for them! Com- 
pare their cloudy looks and endless discontent after all is 
allowed to them, with the sweet content of the common lads 
whose daily occupation is to wheel tradesmen’s heavy barrows 
about the streets, and whose chief amusement seems to be 
when they can give a ride in them to the children of their 
masters. ‘Yes, true, ‘tis best,’ said a young girl to Patell, 
with a touching docility, when reminded of the expense that 
would be incurred by hiring horses, ‘‘ we must wean ourselves 
from the pleasure of riding ;” “and yet,” adds the narrator, 
‘‘she had never enjoyed that exercise which transported her to 
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a kind of ecstasy but three times in her life. She was to be 
weaned already! But from the highest pleasure, as from the 
lowest thing of every day, the poor learn betimes to wean them- 
selves ; for the strong hours conquer them. 

But observe the positive virtue that is involved in the daily 
labours of the poor. ‘ Labour,” says Channing, “is a system 
of contracts. Now the man who, in working, no matter in 
what way, strives perpetually to fulfil his obligations tho- 
roughly,—to do his whole work faithfully,—to be honest; not 
because honesty is the best ‘policy, but for the sake of justice, 
and that he may render to every man his due. Such a la- 
bourer is continually building up in himself one of the greatest 
principles of morality and religion. Every blow on the anvil, 
on the earth, or whatever material he works upon, contributes 
something to the perfection of his nature.” Look on the 
labouring population in this way,—on your whistling, “ sinful, 
sixpenny mechanics,” and whatever may be said by “ your 
plush and velvet outsides,’ you will learn to believe that for 
one of the former who is meditating deceit there are fifty who 
are thinking of doing their duty, or doing it without thinking. 

We are led thus to consider again the honesty of the common 
people. Hood has immortalized his name by singing the vir- 
tues of their laborious daughters. As a king says of Helena in 
one of our old plays, 


‘‘ From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed. 
She is young, wise, fair,—~ 
‘In these to nature she’s immediate heir, 
And these breed honour.” 


But descending at once from ‘the respectable’’ among the 
poor to the very lowest classes, whose practice in this regard 
has been most generally suspected, let us hear the results of 
patient and careful investigation. ‘It is interesting to remark,” 
says Manby Smith, recurring to examples just noticed, ‘the 
various shifts and contrivances—the resorts of a very humble 
species of ingenuity—to which some of the right-minded poor 
have recourse, in order to procure what they proudly and inde- 
pendently term ‘an honest penny.’ Those who sell in the 
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streets are sometimes thought to have another object, but often 
unjustly.” Though it would not be strange if 


‘¢ Want, and th’ ungentle world had taught a part, 
And prompted cunning to a simple heart.” 


‘¢If we cheats in the streets,” said a poor woman to Mr. May- 
hew, “I know we shan’t go to heaven. It’s the same with the 
shops, and I suppose the young men there won’t go to heaven 
neither; but it’s very hard upon us; for if people won’t give 
the money, we all must cheat. Why, look at apples! Cus- 
tomers want them for less than they cost us, and so we are 
forced to shove in bad ones as well as good ones; and if we’re 
to suffer for that, it does seem to me dreadful cruel.’’ “I 
wish,’’ said a street fish-seller to him, ‘‘ there was good moral 
rules in force, and every body gave proper weight. But the 
street sellers say they only do what the shopkeepers does.” 
Nevertheless, all this is making themselves out worse than they 
are; for great honesty, under very trying provocations to forget 
it, belongs to these struggling classes. ‘' My personal experi- 
ence with costermongers,’”’ says Mayhew, “justifies me in say- 
ing that they are far less dishonest than they are usually be- 
lieved to be, and much more honest than their wandering habits 
and want of education would lead even the most charitable to 
suppose. One man with whom I have frequently conversed on 
the subject, broadly asserts that, as a whole, the streets are, in 
all matters of business, honester than the shops. ‘It ain’t we 
as makes coffee out of sham chicory; it ain’t we as makes 
cigars out of rhubarb leaves. If we quacks a bit, does we 
make fortins by it, as shopkeepers does with their pills?’ 
‘We doesn’t ’dulterate our goods like the tradesman,’ said a 
costermonger. ‘ We deals fair to all that’s fair to us, and that’s 
more than many a tradesman does, for all their juries,’ ” 
Where personally trusted, the honesty of the common people 
appears still more remarkable. “I ascertained,” says May- 
hew, “that not once in twenty times was the money-lender 
exposed to any loss by the non-payment of his usurious in- 
terest.” ‘Two young men, street-sellers, called upon me,” 
says Mayhew, ‘and begged hard for the loan of a little stock- 
money. They made needle-cases, and hawked them from door 
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to door at the east end of the town, and had not the means 
of buying the wood. I agreed to tet them have ten shillings 
between them, which they promised to repay at a shilling a 
week. They were utter strangers to me. At the end of the 
first week one shilling was duly returned. The second week, 
however, brought no shilling, nor did the third, nor the fourth, 
by which time I began to look upon the money as lost; but at 
the end of the fifth week one of the men called with his six- 
pence, and said how he should have been with me before, but 
his mate had promised each week to meet him with his six- 
pence, and had disappointed him. So he had come alone. 
The next week he came again; so he did the next, and the 
next after that. On the latter occasion, he said that in five 
more weeks he should have paid off his half, and that then, as 
he had come with the other man, he would begin paying off his 
share as well.’’ Those who are unacquainted with the character 
of the people may feel inclined to doubt the trustworthiness of 
the class, but it is a fact that few of the costermongers fail to 
repay the money advanced to them, even at the present ruinous 
rate of interest. The poor have not been sufficiently tried in 
this respect. Pawnbrokers are the only persons that will trust 
them; but as a proof of the good faith of the humbler classes 
generally, it may be stated that Mrs. Chisholm has lent out at 
different times as much as 160,000/. entrusted to her for the use 
of the lower orders, and that the whole of this amount has been 
returned with the exception of 121/. The watercress-selling in 
Farringdon Market is a curious scene: ‘All the saleswomen 
seemed to be of kindly natures. At one stall an old dame, 
whose rags seemed to be beyond credit, was paying for some 
cresses she had long since been trusted with, and excusing her- 
self for the time that had passed since the transaction. I asked 
the saleswoman whether they lost much by giving credit. ‘ They 
were generally honest,’ she said, ‘and paid back, reminding her 
of credit given that she had herself forgotten. Whenever she 
lost any thing it was by the yery poor ones; though it ain’t their 
fault, poor things,’ she added in a kindly tone, ‘for when they 
keeps away from here it’s either the workhouse or the church- 
yard as stops them.’ As Douglas Jerrold has beautifully said, 
‘There is goodness, like wild honey, hived in strange nooks 
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and corners of the earth.’ These poor cress-sellers belong to a 
class so poor that their extreme want alone would almost be an 
excuse for theft—and they can be trusted; paying the few 
pence they owe even though they hunger for it. Jt must 
require no little energy of conscience on the part of the lads to 
make them resist the temptations around them, and refuse the 
luring advice of the young thieves they meet at the low lodging- 
houses. And yet they prefer the early rising, the walk to 
market with naked feet along the cold stones, the pinched meal, 
and the day’s hard labour to earn the few halfpence, to the 
thief’s comparatively easy life. The heroism of the unknown 
poor is a thing to set even the dullest marvelling; and in no 
place in all London is the virtue of the humblest, both young 
and old, so conspicuous as among the watercress-buyers at 
Farringdon Market.” ‘The costermongers employ young men 
to sell for them on half-profits, and I am assured,” says May- 
hew, “that instances of these young men wronging their em- 
ployers are hardly ever known *.” ‘To be honest as this world 
goes,” says Shakspeare, “is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousand.” It seems bold to contradict such a speaker, but he 
probably never meant to deny one syllable of what has been 
maintained in this place respecting the virtues of the poor. 
Among the most indigent it would not be an uncommon trait to 
find repeated the example of honesty which was experienced by 
the Admiral de Chatillon. He «vas hearing mass in the church 
of the Jacobins on St. Dominic’s day, and a poor person asked 
him for alms. He, being intent on his prayers, fumbled in his 
pocket and gave several pieces of gold without looking at them. 
The person waited outside the church door, and, on the admiral 
going out, asked if he had not made a mistake in giving all that 
gold. ‘Truly it was a mistake,” he replied, ‘“‘but you must 
keep it.” 

Another virtue of the common people is frugality. “ Poverty,” 
says Ben Jonson, ‘is sober of diet, simple of habit, frugal, 
painful; a good counsellor, that keeps men from cruelty, pride, 
or other more delicate impertinences which are the nurse-children 
of riches.”’ It is not that we of the bower would offend against 
the admonition. 

* i, 33, 
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“Oh! trifle not with wants you cannot feel, 
Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal: 
Homely, not wholesome; plain, not plenteous; such 
As you who praise would never deign to touch.” 


But that we would observe the fact that there is a charm in the 
privations to which common humanity is subject. ‘If a rich 
young man of well-constituted feelings,’ some one says, ‘‘ were 
by some chance or choice to spend a few days with persons of 
the lower classes that he liked, sheer shame would keep him on 
his return from partaking of the dainties provided at his own 
home. He has had a lesson of frugality; and the remembrance 
of the thing renders it morally impossible for him to resume in a 
moment with any relish his former indulgences. At least, he 
would be sure to experience that sense of impropriety which 
Charles Lamb ascribes to the intelligent who hear grace said 
before a rich feast, when epicures are returning thanks for 
having too much on a common working day while so many 
starve upon a festival, as if gluttony and surfeiting were proper 
occasions for thanksgiving.” 

There is, again, a general character of amiability, and even of 
nobleness, belonging to the common people undistinguished 
from the ordinary lot of mankind, which must not be past over 
when we are considering their virtue; to which, with a certain 
interpretation adapted to our subject, I beg leave to apply the 
axiom of jurisprudence—“ Plus et minus, non mutant substan- 
tiam rei: nec eam faciunt differre specie.” No conventional 
rules and no etiquette restrain humanity and embitter life with 
common people. Even the line of heroes is found, without any 
ironical citing of a sausage-seller by an Aristophanes, among the 
low. There is always some admirable person in a working 
dress: standing on the wharf, who risks his life by jumping into 
the water to rescue a drowning man. Thus, last winter we 
heard of a young blacksmith who perished beneath the ice, 
trying to save three boys in St. James’s Park who had fallen 
through it. Self-respect belongs largely to the common people, 
however suspicious or ludicrous we may deem the form in which 
it manifests itself. The upper classes through mistrust are often 
ignorant of the meaning of the commonest English words, as 
when they require to be told by some poor girl that no one can 
be called a sweetheart who is not accepted as intending mar- 
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riage. Ludicrous, I grant, may be occasionally the form in 
which self-respect is practised by some. Thus oysters, stewed 
mussels, and winkles, and the like, sell in the streets better by 
night—“ because,’’ said a costermonger, “ people are lofty- 
minded, and don’t like to be seen eating on ’em in the street in 
the day-time.” The keepers of street-stalls try by little artifices 
to give them what they call—and what they consider a high at- 
tribute—a respectable appearance. A sense of propriety is 
strong in the breasts of the common people; and a person of 
the distinguished classes would be often surprised at the number 
of things which it prevents them from doing and uttering. In- 
deed Sir Walter Scott himself observed, for instance, that fine 
people will do shabbiness for which the lowly would blush. 
Elia mentions his female cousin once regretting the days of their 
poverty, and recalling their visits to the theatre. ‘You used 
to say then,” she reminded him, ‘that the gallery was the best 
place of all for enjoying a play socially; and I appeal to you 
whether, as a woman, I met generally with less attention and 
accommodation than I have done sincé in more expensive situa- 
tions in the house? The getting in, indeed, was bad enough, 
but there was still a law of civility to woman recognized to quite 
as great an extent as we ever found in the other passages. 
I am sure we saw and heard too well enough then; but sight 
and all, I think, is gone with our poverty.” In general the 
common people are unwilling to disclose the sorrows or changes, 
of their younger days. ‘ How long ago is it since?” said Mr. 
Mayhew to one with whom he was conversing. ‘“O never 
mind, sir, a few years.” Such was the answer; and the poor 
often reply thus, putting to shame the curiosity of the fine 
supercilious inquirer. It is the same feeling of self-respect 
which makes them pay that attention to dress which we noticed 
before in regard to the general effects of fashion. It is this 
which causes so many to sit up late over-night preparing for a 
holiday—by starching and ironing small pieces of muslin, and 
crimping them into frills, and sewing them on to other pieces to 
form well-looking wholes for next day's wear. Words like those 
of Bianca to the proud lordling are familiar to some ears still— 
“Do you mock my parentage ? 
I do not scorn yours: mean folks are as worthy 
To be well spoken of, if they deserve well, 
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As some whose only fame lies in their blood. 
Oh, you're a proud man! all your oaths falsehood.” 


A poet in a humorous way might describe their chagrin if any 
thing happens to spoil the little feast they had prepared for a 
friend. Is it notaggravating? The dish they had sent on Sun- 
day for roasting at the bakers has been changed, for all their 
tin ticket. The meat given them is not what they bought last 
night at the butcher’s. Only look at it, it is all fat and bone! 


‘““ How shall I get through it? 
I never can do it, 
I’m quite looking to it, 
To sink by and by. 
Oh! would I were dead now, 
Or up in my bed now, 
To cover my head now 
And have a good cry!” 


But the self-respect of common people gives rise to scenes of a 
very different kind from this last instance. A pastrycook’s boy 
lately passing in the streets of Paris with a tray upon his head 
was rudely jostled and obliged to let it fall. There was a great 
breakage, and the lad began to bemoan his mischance. A crowd 
collected, and a spontaneous offering was made to comfort him. 
Suddenly he was seen to fumble in his pocket and to draw out a 
paper; this contained a list of the articles he was carrying. The 
lad began to calculate and to look at the money in his hand; 
the sum exceeded what he had lost by eight francs. Seeing a 
poor woman in the crowd he slipped the surplus into her hand, 
caught up his empty tray, thanked the bystanders, and pursued 
his way. 

If notwithstanding their self-respect, many of the lower orders 
are ignorant and disordered in conduct, it is not their fault, 
‘‘ If,” says Mayhew, ‘we were all born with learning and with- 
out temptations to evil we might blame these poor people; but 
seeing what the best of us owe to circumstances and to the care 
of others, we must not arrogantly condemn these persons because 
they are not like ourselves, when it is evident that we should 
have been as they are had not some one done for us what we 
refuse to do for them. We leave them destitute of all percep- 
tion of beauty, and therefore without any means of pleasure but 
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through their appetites.’’ Yet even with the lowest there is 
often great delicacy and even tenderness of feeling. The bene- 
fit society of patterers used to have meetings for singing and. 
entertainment; women of suspected character were not per- 
mitted to remain. ‘They found their way in a few times,” 
said the man who was under-conductor to me, “but I managed 
to work them out without any bother, and without insulting 
them—God forbid!” ‘“ The costermongers,” says Mr. Mayhew, 
‘Showever degraded, possess the same susceptibilities as our- 
selves. The same power to perceive and admire the forms of 
truth, beauty, and goodness as even the very highest in the 
state. They are very fond of hearing any one read aloud to 
them, and listen very attentively. They have their tastes for 
books. Then, when a print of any thing strange is shown, some 
costers would go mad if they could not learn what it was all 
about. The gratitude of the London costers to any one who 
seeks to give them the least knowledge is almost pathetic.’’ 
But the greatest number of the common people need not such 
an apologetic advocacy; and in general we may truly say, that 
amid the wolfish malignity of many rich men, the sugared 
meanness of others, the roaring conviviality of more, “amid 
scenes of selfishness and shame, of passion and crime, the deli- 
cate daughter of the low often moves along, as in a tale of 
Dickens, unsullied, purified, pursuing the good in the simple 
earnestness of a pure heart.” 

The cheerfulness and good humour of the common people 
have on a former occasion been incidentally noticed. In an- 
cient times, indeed, in England they were with amusing sim- 
plicity required and enjoined to cultivate this character; as in 
the curious treatise of jurisprudence entitled the Fleta, composed 
in the reign of Edward I., where we read of one class that they 
must learn to drive oxen in yoke without striking or hurting 
them, as such persons must not be melancholy or irascible, but 
gay, and fond of singing and rejoicing, that the very animals 
may be delighted while labouring by their melodies—‘* Non 
enim esse debent melancholici vel iracundi, sed gavisi, can- 
tantes et letabundi®.’’ That this character still often belongs 
to the lower order generally, and even under great privations, is 
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a fact that can be daily observed. Speaking of a duckweed 
hawker, Mr. Manby Smith says, ‘‘ He was not to be pitied; and 
I felt that compassion would have been, in his case, injustice. 
He had health, humour, and spirits which a wine-bibbing dys- 
peptic might have envied.’ And, after describing a poor label- 
printer, the same author adds, “It is a question whether he did 
not enjoy his being with as much relish as any man that ever 
lived. His cheerfulness was without a parallel in my expe- 
rience; an inexhaustible spring of hilarity seemed welling from 
every feature. Nature had more than compensated him, by the 
bestowal of such a temper, for all the sports of fortune. Proof 
against calamity, he laughed instinctively in the face of adverse 
circumstances *.” At the public meeting of street-sellers called 
by Mr. Mayhew to ascertain from the men themselves what 
were their grievances, he says, “‘ Before the commencement of 
business there was much noise, but also perfect good-humour. 
Two poor blind sellers of small wares living together in one 
room, on my remarking that they could neither of them be very 
cross-tempered to have lived so long together, the lodger 
said laughingly, ‘O, we have a little tiff now and then, 
sir, as women will, you know; but it’s not often, and we soon 
are all right again. Poor people like us has something else to 
think of than tiffs and gossiping.’’’ They say to each other, like 
Auria in the Lady’s Trial,— 


‘¢ Woman—would we had together fed 
On any outcast parings, coarse and mouldy, 
Not lived divided thus! I could have work’d 
For both; for’t had been pity she should ever 
Have felt so much extremity.” 


The odious character of a scandal-monger is no where better 
appreciated than among the common people. ‘‘ Well, some- 
body else is safe, while she is slandering me,’’ replied, to Patell, 
a young person, laughing, when she told him of what an aged 
crony had said of herself. In general, they have a common 
natural way of settling every thing, which shows more self- 
reliance than dependence on what is artificial. ‘‘ The coster- 
mongers,” says Mayhew, “never go to law for any purpose. 
‘I know they are ignorant men,’ said one of them to me, but, 
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in my opinion (laughing) our never going to law shows that, 
in that point, we are in advance of our betters.’ They hold 
to the old saying, ‘‘a lean agreement is better than a fat 
sentence.”’ After mentioning that ‘‘costers never steal, and 
never wink at any one stealing from a neighbouring stall,” and 
that “any stall-keeper will leave his stall untended to get his 
dinner, his neighbour acting for him,” he adds, but‘ thieves 
are afeard of them. They know it’s Lynch law with them ; 
they never give them in charge.” 

‘Poor men’s smoky cabins,” as Charles Lamb says, “are 
not always porticoes of moral philosophy,’’ but, in general, the 
common people are free from the greatest of all offences against 
virtue, which is to speak ill of it. To recommend certain 
things is worse than to practise them. For, as St. Ambrose 
says, ‘Non mirandum peccare hominem; sed illud reprehen- 
sibile, si non se cognoscat errasse.’’ It is true the lower orders 
are seldom snivelling hypocrites, 





66 ae They intend not 
To kick against the world, turn Cynic, Stoic, 
Or read the logic lecture, or become 
An Areopagite, and judge in cases 
Touching the commonwealth.” 


They sometimes have their misgivings. ‘‘ Heaven,” said a 
coster girl, to Mr.. Mayhew, ‘‘is where all the good people 
go; but I’m afeer’d,’’ she continued, solemnly, ‘there’s very 
few costers among the angels, especially those as deceives 
poor gals.” But what is delightful in the lower orders is, 
their exemption from the pride which pretends to sit in judg- 
ment on things that belong to the province of afew. In vain 
the public journal invites to such high speculations. The re- 
mark of the poet may be extended to others besides those he 
selects, when saying, 


‘‘ The sprightly girl who never broke her rest 
For tottering crowns, or mighty lands opprest, 
Finds broils and battles, but neglects them all 
For songs, police reports, or a fancy ball.” 


Among persons of distinction, to be the first to hear the news 
is a mark of power and of high intercourse, or of extraordinary 
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privileges of some kind; but if the common people, at the end 
of the week, catch a glimpse at the paper, it is not for the 
leading articles they spell them out, or the movements of great 
people, or the speeches in Parliament, like those who seem 
dead to all interests but those of the state, while actuated solely 
by the spirit of newsmongering. ‘ What a strange taste some 
people have!’ said a young person, speaking to the same 
author. ‘“‘ There is aunt, when she gets a paper, she never 
looks at the stories about poor thwarted lovers, and accidents, 
and troubles that people get into; but she only turns to the 
political news, and then, for days after, she will talk to you 
about lords, and sirs, and persons she never saw or came near 
to, and she discusses all their sayings and doings, as you and I 
would talk of ordinary persons like ourselves.” The conver- 
sation between Incubo and Philippo, in the old play, shows 
the same popular trait. 


“* Incubo. Sir, the French, 
They say, are divided ’bout their match with us; 
What think you of it? 

Philippo. As of nought to me, sir. 

Inc. Nay, it’s as little to me, too; but I love 
To ask after these things, to know the affections 
Of states and princes. 
IT cannot live without it. What do you hear 
Of our Indian fleet? They say they are well return’d. 

Phil. I had no venture with ’em, sir; had you ? 

Inc. Why do you ask, sir ? 

Phil. ’Cause it might concern you ; 
It does not me.” 








The highest mood of the mind, we are told, is that where 
it loses its individuality in the objects it contemplates; where 
it becomes, as learned men say, objective and healthy, instead 
of being subjective and morbid. Now this objectiveness belongs 
essentially to the common people, and a most remarkable cha- 
racteristic, coincident with this feature, is their susceptibility of 
admiration and respect. They have this sentiment to a degree 
that can hardly be understood in the select and distinguished 
circles, where persons may be so often qualified as “ universal 
mistrusters.”” They admire, they cherish the idea of great men 
and of great things. ‘Did you read last week,” they ask you, 
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‘of the young hero, and what he did in the Crimea? The 
papers did not praise him half enough. The people you meet 
don’t praise him half enough, that I’m sure they don’t.” ‘“ The 
same girl,’’ says her friend, “‘ was walking with me on Hampstead 
Heath. We overtook an old gentleman with whom we had 
chatted in the omnibus coming from town, who talked of what 
he had seen in foreign countries, The stranger sauntered with 
us for some time, and only left us when we mounted our horses. 
‘It is a pity we parted with him,’ said she, gravely, as we 
trotted away. ‘I liked to be with him, and hear him talk about 
poets. What beautiful white hair he had! and how pleasant it 
was to listen to him! He was a great man and a true gentle- 
man. Did you mark how humble, and familiar, and homely 
he was with us, while telling us so many strange, agreeable 
things*?’’’ The common people have sympathy, too, for 
misfortunes, even when they are only imagined. ‘I was at 
a theatre,’ says a late writer, “ when Janet Pride was played. 
An old woman suddenly fell back. We thought she had 
fainted in consequence of the crowd. A young woman, a 
stranger to her, in whose lap she had sunk, rose and ministered 
to her like an angel, until, with a smile, she comforted all that 
were near with an assurance that ‘she would do now.’ It was. 
not the heat or the crowd at all that affected the old lady; she 
was only moved by the piece, and so she felt poorly. ‘It was 
well she did fall so,’ said the girl, laughing, when she heard 
the cause. ‘If she hadn’t, the grief would have clung to her 
for a couple of days, at least.’ She knew of what stuff the 
people like herself were made.’’ Examples of this kind might 
be observed every where. J was myself, for instance, on an 
omnibus one day, sitting next the driver, when a procession of 
children to St. Paul’s caused a crowd to assemble, which 
blocked up the street. He grew impatient, and being, as he 
told me, in a hurry to save the ten minutes allowed for his 
dinner, at first he seemed only to take the Wellington view of 
the matter, “singing of Psalms in the abstract innocent,” but 
as the obstructions increased, his anger could only have vent in 
rather a rough, though still half good-humoured way; but when 
he saw the children arrive, holding each their posy, and dressed 
with such simple, and almost antique grace, he turned gruffly 
* The Excursion. 
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to those who seemed to have acquiesced in his first opinion 
about the unreasonableness of such blocking up of the streets, 
and said, ‘‘It is a fine thing, of course, when you come to 
think of it.”’” I might be mistaken, but I thought a tear stood 
in bis eye when he said so. 

Of the affectionate and faithful spirit, the annals of the 
common people would, if ever written, abound with romantic 
instances. The higher we mount in the social scale, the colder 
is every thing. We often come to regions like those of per- 
petual frost. The common people are far below this line of 
congelation. Egotism and calculation are not their charac- 
teristics. Queen Catherine, in Shakspeare, gives this testimony 
respecting her attendants : 


- they are the poorest, 
But poverty could never draw them from me,” 


What shall we say, then, of the woman who repays wrongs 
with love strong as death? It is, perhaps, in the houses of 
common, obscure people that one can best appreciate such 
lines as the following, 


‘‘ How beautiful is woman’s truth,— 
How suffering and sincere, 
To withering age from blighted youth, 
Through seas of hope and fear ! 


How patient, how enduring she ! 
Even through man’s remorse, 

A star of promise still will see 
To light a better course ; 


And when at last disease and death 
Their victim overcome, 

Her lips receive his parting breath— 
She weeps upon his tomb.” 


In all classes, there are human brutes, who tyrannize over 
those who are within reach of their power, some by open 
violence, and others by systematic, but legal oppression. With 
these exceptions we have nothing to do. The reports of the 
police are no more to be adduced in evidence against the happy 
marriages of the common people, than are the tales of scandal 
current in high society to be considered as affecting the cha- 
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racter of the upper classes in general. But in every relation, 
if “we are all low people here,” how strong and graceful are the 
household loves, how affectionate is every one around us! Look- 
hart relates, that, on one occasion, when something was said 
respecting the highly educated classes being accustomed to 
look at life only with artistic eyes, a soft and pensive shade 
came over Sir Walter Scott’s face, as he said, “I fear you have 
some very young ideas in your head: are you not too apt to 
measure things by some reference to literature—to disbelieve 
that any body can be worth much care who has no knowledge 
of that sort of thing or taste for it? God help us! what a poor 
world this would be, if that were true doctrine! I have read 
books enough, and observed and conversed with enough of 
eminent and splendidly cultivated minds, too, in my time; but, 
I assure you, I have heard higher sentiments from the lips of 
poor, uneducated men and women, when exerting the spirit 
of severe, yet gentle heroism under difficulties and afflictions, 
or speaking their simple thoughts, as to circumstances in the 
lot of friends and neighbours, than I ever yet met with out of 
the pages of the Bible. We shall never learn to feel and 
respect our real calling and destiny, unless we have taught 
ourselves to consider every thing as moonshine, compared with 
the education of the heart.”’ It is the belief of many, founded 
on personal observation, that this latter belongs emulenuly to 
the humble classes, where all is spoken— 


‘In that kind voice, familiar, dear, 
Which tells of confidence, of hqme, 
Of habit, that hath drawn hearts near, 
Till they grow one,—of faith sincere, 
And all that Love most loves to hear ; 
A music breathing of the past, 
The present, and the time to be, 
Where Hope and Memory, to the last, 
Lengthen out life’s true harmony !”’ 


Indeed, the very meaning attached to some words by these 
low-life persons can almost indicate this disposition. The term 
‘homely,’ for instance, when applied by them to a young man, is 
used to express that he is sociable and agreeable. All the daily 
events of life are made to assume this character.’ A parting, 
then, will cause more kisses, and hugs, and tears, than many 
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who leave well-stocked homes behind them would deem within 
the bounds of probability. Here are wanting no formal intro- 
ductions, no letters of presentation, besides what is written on 
the face. All can be friends without them. If they find them- 
selves together in the same place, it is enough for a beginning. 
‘My dear’ is the word in half an hour; they think they must 
have been made to know each other. These two girls feel like 
sisters, these two lads like brothers to each other, almost on the 
spot, and they soon know all about each other. From inter- 
course with persons of this class their superiors in station might 
learn consideration for others independent of conventional 
claims ; they might learn respect for the aged poor, kindness 
for the child casually met with, regard and courtesy for woman, 
when faded, aged, and poverty-stricken. Every thing with 
them is referred to affection. ‘I am sorry to hear you had 
such a hard seat on your journey away from me,”’ they will 
write, in answer to a friend, as Patell tells us; ‘but all the 
seats are hard, when you feel dull or have no one to speak to 
that you love. Please, when you write again, do not send such 
a dear, kind letter, as it makes me feel sad, for it is such kind- 
ness you put in your letter, that it would soften the heart of 
any one; so you must not make me cry any more; if you do, 
next time I shall make you cry.” All this is hardly intelligible 
to some smoothly polished scions of distinction, whose florid 
insignificance of mood, as the poet says, deems ‘nought so 
plebeian as to show feeling,’’ or to kiss in the open air. Well 
may he stigmatize— , 


‘¢That mean and small refinement which would throw 
Convention’s pall o’er all, above, below !”” 


© How comes it,’”’ says a French writer, risen from obscurity to 
live in the highest circles, ‘ that having found so many amiable 
people in my youth, I find so few in my advanced age? Is 
the race exhausted? No; but I am obliged to look for them in 
a different class from that in which I formerly found them. 
Among the people, the sentiments of nature are oftener heard. 
In more elevated stations they are absolutely smothered ; and, 
under the mask of sentiment, it is only interest or vanity that 
speaks.” Where relationship of blood actually exists, we no 
where find its claims better understood than with the common 
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people. In fact, without knowing any one belonging to these 
classes personally, Patell says that a man born with an affec- 
tionate disposition might never experience its development, 
and might die without knowing what was in his own character. 
Only meet one of these in the journey of life, and, as the poet 
SAYS, 
‘‘ A voice, which ranging wide, possesses still 

A sympathetic quality to thrill, 

Now charms you, like the zephyr’s s6ftest tone, 

The nightingale’s bewildering forest-moan, 

Even Fashion’s slaves are rapt beyond control, 

And start to find they still possess a soul *,”’ 


Thus, for those who will stoop for them, there are precious 
jewels to be found in what is most common, or, as another poet 
says, 

‘‘ Among the filth and rubbish of the world.” 


Wretched are those who disdain so to stoop. Truly, they are 
to be pitied. They lose what is above all the treasures of earth 
—the being loved! Yes, we, at this seat, believe it is certain 
that the social affections in general are no where more strong 
and sincere than among common people. If the higher classes 
have more cultivation, these have more vital heat. Read the 
letters, now daily given to the public, from privates in the 
Crimea. How many loving, playful messages to little sisters, 
and brothers, and cousins! how many fond things to friends 
and sweethearts! how many dutiful things to parents, and 
aunts, and uncles! Such letters give an insight into what 
passed at home. There, too, if an expected letter come not, 
remonstrances are sent sufficient to make rocks weep. ‘They 
have spent such a dreadful time of it, that they do not know 
what to do; they are so unhappy, and will be so, till a letter 
comes; their hand shakes, their head aches, and they feel so ill 
all over. For God’s sake, they implore a line, to know if sick- 
ness or accident be the cause of delay; they can say no more, 
but that they are in the last stage of misery. Then when the 
letter comes, they are ashamed of their former one, and they 
write to beg that 1 may be burnt, and that it may never be 
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named to them in the next, and never spoken of when they 
meet. Such is their affectionate nature, as evinced in their 
correspondence *.’’ But so it is every where. There is an Ho- 
meric simplicity, too, in all this tenderness. One observer says 
a girl will praise even the beauty of her brother’s feet, saying 
they are as small as her own and far prettier. It will be as if 
she had assisted at the “ washing of Ulysses,’’ as Aristotle 
designates the episode of the nineteenth Odyssey. An amusing 
writer, who heard a remark of this kind, has described some 
incidents in the life of those parties, to whom, by the way, we 
were, on a former occasion, introduced. The brother worked 
as an artist, in decorating halls, and one day incurred great 
danger of falling from a scaffold. Alluding to this, his sister 
said, ‘“‘If any accident were to befall my brother, I’m sure 
I should go mad.” Writing to one who had shown her kind- 
ness, after a few months’ friendship, she used this expression, 
‘You know, or ought to know, that I would any day lay down 
my life for you+.” Some time after, hearing of some danger 
that threatened him, she wrote, saying, “If I thought I should 
never see you any more, I would lay down on my bed and die, 
for I should never be happy no more.” Truly, it is in their 
loves that the daughters of our common humanity stand pre- 
eminent. What true affection is theirs! But 1 will not profane 
its sanctity by offering to parade it thus. They will tell us how 
all happened; but, as a poet says, “the cold world shall not 
know.”’ Some, I doubt not, will remember having witnessed 
a scene like that of the parting kiss described in Festus: 


‘‘T saw the tears start in her eye, 
And trickle down her cheek, 
Like falling stars across the sky, 
Escaping from their Maker’s eye ; 
I saw, but durst not speak.’’ 


The whole world has nothing for the heart like those tears, 
‘feeling’s bright embodied form.” I say, and I will say it 
again, goodness and happiness are there. 

A French historian says, that by conversing with the common 
people, he is enabled “to throw much light upon the history of 
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past time, and to understand their manners better.” I can 
easily believe it. When you read, in the collection of letters 
of Ives de Chartres, one from a friend to his dear friend, say- 
ing, ‘“‘ Ego vero vester sum et vester ero, et quee mea sunt et 
vestra sunt et vestra erunt,” and when you read, in another, 
from a nephew to his uncle, thanking him for his late kind 
reception of him in his house, ‘‘ Vestes nostre dealbantur et ab 
uxore tua capita nostra abluuntur*,”’ you could hardly, per- 
haps, form an idea of the truth of the sentiment, or of the 
charm which such services could yield, if you did not hear 
them uttered, and see them practised by the lower orders now 
living around you. They share all they have with friends; 
they toil for them; they literally give themselves to them. 
It is not only aunts that thus tend their nephews. The wives 
of the lower classes treat their husbands as mothers do their 
sons. They prepare their holiday attire, settle what they should 
wear as most becoming, wash their faces, never heeding, but 
rather enjoying, shouts about a rough towel, part and brush 
their hair, adjust their neck ties, make them spruce and smart, 
sending them off with a “you'll do,” and all this in as brisk 
and business-like a manner as if these were very little boys and 
they their grown-up nurses;—many of the rich, meanwhile, 
have for their instruction in ancient simplicity, and for their 
personal consolation, the being able to buy and read such works 
as those of M. Guizot, entitled “‘ Love in Marriage.” Indeed, 
there are individuals in the upper classes—all doing their duty, 
all full of respect, and politeness, and professions of fidelity, 
love being a forbidden word—who would deem the former 
manifestation of its presence indecorous. The duke of Somer- 
set’s second wife was the most beautiful woman in England. 
She once suddenly threw her arms round his neck, and gave 
him a kiss. The duke, lifting his heavy head awfully up, and 
giving himself an air of dignity, slowly said, ‘‘ Madam, my first 
wife was a Howard, and she never would have taken such a 
liberty.’’ The style of Lord Chatham, writing to his wife, is 
sometimes the utmost that can be tolerated, ‘‘ Be of cheer, 
noble love!’ That is, then, sufficient familiarity. 

The lower orders are accustomed to homes, not deserted, 
though but dim retreats. 

* Bib. de l’Ecole des Chartres, iv. ser. tom. i. 
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‘Nay, filled with friends, an unobtrusive set, 
Guiltless of calls, and cards, and etiquette. 
Ready to answer, never known to ask, 
Claiming no service, prompt for every task ; 
Without a carriage men should have no card, 
Nor ‘ owe a call’ at all—except for love.” 


Here are none who, through a secret desire for singularity, 
wrap themselves up in an oppressive, solemn silence; but, in 
the place of formal etiquette, you find confidential kindness, 
familiar and endearing. ‘‘The daughters of the common 
people,” says a great observer, “like recreation, like, perhaps, 
‘what is stylish,’ but it never enters into their heads that visits 
and invitations can be converted into a criterion of respecta- 
bility and singular superiority. It is not they who would bring 
back the last centuries of the Roman empire, when wives, by 
their insatiable thirst for constant and late dissipations, made 
the condition of husbands so miserable, that no pecuniary ad- 
vantage or legislative prescription could prevail on men to 
subject themselves to such servitude. ‘ We shall both kill our- 
selves,’’ the common people will say, ‘‘if we go on so,” after be- 
ing at a place of amusement for three consecutive nights. They 
would never wish to begin, every evening, after a day’s labour, 
a day, still more fatiguing and killing, of amusement and plea- 
sure. Moreover, some of the forms of society would disgust 
them. They detect the absence of love and real friendship, 
with an intuitive sense, whenever they hear certain traits 
in the manners of the distinguished classes. ‘‘ Why do you 
keep running after people that don’t care a snap for you?” 
said a young woman, who heard of her friend Patell being 
refused admittance to one whom he visited, after an absence 
of six years, and who sent down word that he could not see 
him, because he had not quite finished dressing. ‘‘ Knowing 
what is real love,” the same person, we are told, said one day, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I believe that the greatest crime a man can 
commit is to steal away a woman’s heart.” So says Helen, 
with the poet, 


‘‘T have seen all the woes of men—pain, death, 
Remorse, and worldly ruin ; they are little, 
Weighed with the woe of woman, when forsaken 
By him she loved and trusted.” 
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But, to speak still of this brother and sister, “‘whose names 
and address,” says Patell, ‘“‘ you will find in no post-office 
directory,” 
‘‘ Hers was the sunniest nature 

That ever drew the air, 

The wildest and most wayward, 

And yet so gently kind, 

She seemed but to body 

A breath of summer wind.” 


Their father, who lived in the country, having married, on the 
death of their mother, they came, as we before heard, to live 
together in London. The brother was very fond of her, but 
they used to have their little “tiffs,” like other people. After 
mobbing her awhile, he used then beg to be forgiven, and to be 
kissed in token, for he would never believe it was quite made 
up unless she gave him a kiss; then he would begin his work 
again, and feel quite sure it was all made up and forgotten. 
He would sometimes cry to be forgiven. 


‘¢ All gentle quarrels in the pastoral poets, 
All passionate love scenes in the best romances, 
All chaste embraces on the public stage, 
Have been enacted here by our friend the artist 
And this sweet sister.” 


‘‘One morning,” continues the narrator, “they had a child’s 
dispute. She was not well, and wanted her breakfast before 
she rose. He got her coffee, instead of tea. She said she 
would not drink it. He felt angry, after all the trouble he had 
taken, and slapped her face. Upon which she declared that it 
would be much better they should part, adding, with feigned 
resolution, that she would not remain any longer under the 
same roof with him. So she got up, and began to pack up her 
things, pretending, all the while, to do so with that intention. 
She then went to a cupboard to take some ginger dissolved in a 
cup to relieve her sickness, ‘What is that you are going to 
drink?’ he asked. ‘It is poison,’ she replied archly. The 
young man fainted, and fell all his length upon the floor. The 
whole day after, he was as pale asa ghost. Since then there 
has been no fuss to tell about between them *.” We know 


* Patell. 
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not how strangers to this place‘would appreciate such homely 
details, but it may be believed that they please us who are here 
seated, and we fancy we shall not be singular. 

From an observation of Mr. Mayhew’s, it would seem that 
the making presents to relations and friends was recognized, 
in the lowest classes, as a kind of duty. Thus, speaking of the 
young men employed by the costermongers, he says, ‘‘Some of 
these lads are paid by the day, from twopence or threepence 
and their food, and as much fruit as they think fit to eat, as by 
that they soon get sick of it. They generally carry home fruit 
in their pockets, for their brothers, or sisters, or playmates, 
which the costermongers allow, if they are satisfied that the 
pocketing is not for sale. They are sometimes lodged with 
their employers. They behave respectfully to the women, who 
are generally kind to them. These lads will desert a surly or 
stingy master, who soon becomes well known, by their talk one 
with another, and they tell a man his character very plainly. 
‘ Very plainly, indeed, sir, and to his face, too,’ said one.” An 
amusing trait of manners, connected with these presents, or 
love gifts, in the low or rural life, indicative of great simplicity, 
is the custom of young people sending back what they have 
received, when little childish differences occur between them. 
Then, in a few days, they meet again, love hotter than ever, 
and the parcel has to be made up afresh, with all its motley 
contents, to be again sent to its legitimate owner. 

Filial and parental love are also felt in these classes with 
great intensity, though there may be no great professions of 
either. ‘I never took the pledge,” said a young man to Mr. 
Mayhew, “but I never take no beer nor spirits,—I never did. 
Mother told me never to touch ’em, and I haven’t tasted a 
drop. 1 can’t tell why I dislike doing so, but something seems 
to tell me not to taste such stuff. I don’t know whether it’s 
what my mother said to me. I know I was very fond of her, 
but I don’t say it’s that altogether as makes me do it,—I 
don’t feel to want it*.” ‘My father,” said another lad to 
him, “ was a sweeper, and I wanted to be a waterman; but 
father—he hasn’t been dead long—didn’t like the thoughts on 
it, as he said they was all drownded one time or ‘nother.”’ 


* i. 76. 
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Lately a shoemaker of Lowestéft in Suffolk died through joy at 
the return of his son from the Crimea. He had been waiting 
for him at the station, but on the arrival of the train he did not 
recognize him. The young man, however, perceived his father, 
and made himself known to him. Observing that he turned 
pale, and seemed greatly moved, he asked him to take a glass 
at a public-house before going further; but the father refused, 
told him to wait there, and that he would go on to break the 
news to his wife. The father hastened home, but on opening 
the door he could only say, ‘Good God, Mary, John!” and 
fell dead. The Patterers avail themselves of their knowledge 
of the affectionate nature of the common people, and suit their 
verses to them, as in the street poem about a fire in St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, in which is an allusion to the grief of the parents 
who lost two children. 


‘“No more their smiles they’Il be beholding, 
No more their pretty faces see, 
No more to their bosoms will they fold them— 
Oh, what must their feelings be!” 


A coster-girl said to Mr. Mayhew, “ She’s been very good to 
us has mother, and so’s father. She always liked to hear us 
read to her whilst she was washing or such like, and then we 
big ones had to learn the little ones.”” What a picture of such 
humble life does Hood present us with in his humorous way, 
describing the father addressing alternately his little boy and 
his wife !— 


‘‘Thou young domestic dove ! 
(He’ll have that jug off with another shove !) 
Dear nursling of the Hymeneal nest ! 
(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 
Little epitome of man! 
(He’ll climb upon the table, that’s his plan !) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove ! 
(1’U tell you what, my love, 
I cannot work unless he’s sent above !)” 


‘‘ These poor people,” says Mayhew, “are kind to their chil- 

dren, and the women make regular pets of them very often.” 
In fine, the common people are to a remarkable degree cha- 

ritable and kind to one another. ‘The eminent, capital fea- 
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ture, which has always struck me most,’ says a French writer, 
“in my long study of the people, is this, that amidst all dis- 
orders I find in them a rich fund of sentiment, and a goodness 
of heart, very rare in the affluent classes. Every one, how- 
ever, can observe it. At the epoch of the cholera who adopted 
the orphans?—The poor. The faculty of self-devotion, the 
power of sacrifice, is, I confess, my standard for classing men. 
He who has most of it is nearest to heroism. Superiorities of 
mind, which partly result from cultivation, can never enter 
the balance with this sovereign faculty.” A similar testimony 
is borne by Villermé, author of the best statistical report ever 
written, concerning the state of workmen. This keen and cold 
observer, who can be suspected of no prejudice, and who con- 
ceals no vice, speaks as follows:—‘‘I have found only one 
virtue amongst them which they possess in a higher degree 
than the upper classes, and that is, a natural disposition to aid 
and succour others in all kinds of need.’’ Truly remarks one 
who cites the passage, “If they love more, and are more chari- 
table, they must rank very high in the judgment of God.”’ 

‘‘' What would the poor do,” some one asks, ‘without the 
poor?” The poor widow, who in the judgment of Omniscience 
gives more than all, has many imitators daily. 


‘‘ Friend of distress! the mourner feels thy aid ; 
She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid.” 


A popular work has given an instance of such charity in the 
following lines, which we ought not to cite without protesting 
that we would lead no one to generalize from them to the dis- 
paragement of any class, all such views being alien to the 
genius of this place. 


‘‘ A maiden who spent the weary hours 
In going from house to house with flowers, 
Stopp’d at a gorgeous mansion, where 
She spread to view her bouquets rare. 
Wan was her look and dim her eye, 
And, as she marked the passers-by, 
Her youthful bosom seem’d to be 
The dwelling-place of misery. 


A lady from out the mansion came— 
A richly-costumed, pompous dame— 
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Whose look of vain and haughty pride 

The flower vender terrified. 

She viewed the poor girl’s bright-hued store, 
And turn’d the bouquets o’er and o’er— 
She ask’d their price, demurred, and then— 
She in the mansion went again. 


The maiden, foot-sore, sad, and weak, 
Wiped off the tear that gemm’d her cheek, 
And then again she passed along 

Amid the city’s giddy throng. 

At length a bright-eyed working girl, 
With ringing laugh and sunny curl, 
Approached her, and, in merry sport, 

A bunch of her sweet flowers bought. 


But as the girl the money took, 

The buyer mark’d her wretched look, 

And kindly sought the cause to know 

Why her young heart was touched with woe! 
The girl replied, with tearful eyes, 

‘ At home my aged mother lies ; 

She’s ill, alone, and must be nurs’d, 

And I must sell my flowers first !’ 


The shop- girl paused, and heaved a sigh— 
A tear was in her clear blue eye; 

She’d saved a sum to buy a shawl, 

But—‘ Here,’ she cried, ‘ I’ll take them all! 
My mother’s dead, and doubtless she 

Is looking now from heaven at me: 

And she will smile—I know she wil— 

To see me love her precepts still |’ ”’ 


A blind street-seller of boot-laces said to Mr. Mayhew, “I used 
to patter of an evening near the Orange-tree public-house at 
Braintree, and say, 


‘ Return you, tender Christians dear, 
And pity my distress ; 
Relieve a helpless prisoner 
That’s blind and comfortless. 


I hope that Christ, our great Redeemer, 
Your kindness will repay, 
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And reward you with a blessing 
On the judgment-day.’ 


This is a very feeling thing,’ he added; “it is much longer, 
and many people stands still and hears it right through and 
gives ahalfpenny. I’d give one myself any day to hear it well 
said. I’m sure the first time I heard it the very flesh crept on 
my bones. I larnt it to one blind man myself last summer. I 
used to get my shilling only going down one side of a street. 
Some give me half-a-crown.” If any of the common people 
become any day flush of money, which does not mean that they 
have got much, they feel that they must lend part of it to 
their sister, or brother, or friend, if any one of these should 
want it. ‘ You know,”’ they will say with an earnestness that 
sounds almost reproachful to the person whom they address, ‘I 
could not let them be without it when I had it.”’ <A poor girl, 
all but destitute herself, finds the sister of a woman whose ac- 
quaintance she had made by lodging in the same house, and 
whom she had never seen before the evening that she was taken 
to find her, dying in her husband's absence, with four children 
round her bed. Though with hunger staring herself in the 
face at the end of a month, she writes to the friend who relates 
the instance :—‘‘ I gave her money, but, dear of dears, I shall 
never miss it as long as I live,—but it does make me fret so *.”’ 
Such is often the hard-working lass, whose charity no eloquent 
pen or voice records. 


‘* Most gentle is she: her large charity 
(An all-unwitting, child-like gift in her) 
Not freer is to give than meek to bear ; 
And, though herself nat unacquaint with care, 
Hath in her heart wide room for all that be.” 


Hers too is an inseeing sympathy which ever hasteneth to pour 
the balm of kind looks on the wounds of others, and withal— 


“« A graciousness in giving that doth make 
The small’st gift greatest.” 


The very lowest classes show the same charity. ‘They are 
true to each other,’’ says Mr. Mayhew; ‘and should a coster 


* Patell, The Excursion. 
VOL. II. H 
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fall ill and go to a hospital, the whole of the inhabitants of his 
court or quarter will visit him on the Sundays, and take him 
presents of various articles, ‘so that he may live well.’ A 
whole court of costermongers, I was assured, would withdraw 
their custom from a tradesman, if one of their body, who had 
influence among them, showed that the tradesman was unjust 
to his work-people.”” Working people assist each other in 
every way. Sometimes for a poor widow they get up a rafile 
at a public-house, when, after collecting the money, the whole 
company protests loudly against drawing the lots; and the 
object, whatever it may be—a pair of decanters or a candle- 
stick—are restored to the owner. The fervour with which this 
is done is amusing. The guileless chairman no sooner proposes 
drawing lots than he is assailed on all sides as if he was the 
greatest wretch on earth, for hinting at such athing. But he 
replies, they ought to act in a business-like way, and do what 
they proposed, lest some one present might wish to draw. 
Then some raw speaker rises with a look of indignation, and 
protests against such an insult being offered to the company, 
amongst whom there can be no one so vile as to think about his 
chance. They did not come there to gather spoils from the re- 
spectable widow,—no, not they, all exclaim; and so the money 
is handed to her, and all the articles, after being passed round 
to gratify a little curiosity, which may be pardoned, returned. 
Mr. Mayhew says that the Irish street-sellers of London will 
treasure up halfpenny after halfpenny, and continue to do so 
for years, in order to send money to enable their wives and 
children, and even their brothers and sisters, when in distress 
in Ireland,.to take shipping for England. They will save to be 
able to remit money for the relief of their aged parents in Ire- 
land*. But let us hear some of the instances of charity pro- 
duced in the interesting work of this author, indicating what 
the poet Lowell remarks, that the heart grows richer when its lot 
is poor,—that God blesses want with larger sympathies, as love 
enters gladliest at the humble door. ‘ Ah, sir,’ said one street- 
seller, ‘four years ago I was starving in the streets, and look- 
ing at some sprats, and thinking to steal them, when I met a 
gentleman’s coachman whom I had known a little formerly. 


* i. 115. 
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I told him I had not had a meal for two days. ‘I’m blessed,’ 
said he, ‘but you look like it; why, I should not have known 
you. Here’s a shilling ;’ and then he went on a little way, and 
then stopped, and turned back and thrust threepence halfpenny 
more into my hand and bolted off. I’ve never seen him since; 
but I’m grateful to him in the same portion as if I had. After 
I'd had a penn’orth of bread and a penn’orth of cheese, and 
half a pint of beer, I felt a new man; and I went to the party 
as I’d longed to steal the sprats from, and told him what I'd 
thought of. I can’t say what made me tell him, but it turned 
out for good; for says he to me, ‘ poor fellow; I know what a 
hempty belly is myself,—come and have a pint;’ and over that 
there pint he told me, if I could raise ten shillings there might 
be a chance for me in the streets. That was my beginning, sir.” 
Sometimes the poor street-seller is assisted by the tradesman who 
lives near his haunt. ‘There is an old couple,” says Mayhew, 
“that stand all the year round at the corner of a street running 
into a great city thoroughfare. They are supplied with their 
fruit, I am told, through the friendliness of a grocer, who 
charges no profit, and sometimes makes a sacrifice for their 
benefit.” The more regular street-sellers agree to leave a 
chance for such as are worse off than themselves. Thus: .“ I 
don’t work on Sundays,”’ said one vegetable-seller; ‘‘if I did, 
I'd get a jacketing. Our chaps would say, ‘ Well you are a 
scurf. You have a round; give another man a Sunday 
chance.’’”’ ‘I have always retained a profound admiration 
for the people,” says the same French writer lately quoted ; 
“‘they have the virtue of self-sacrifice.” In fact, the poorest 
will make sacrifices in consideration for others. ‘ Yes,”’ said a 
rubbish-carter, “there’s far too many as undersells us in work. 
I know that, but I don’t like to think about them or talk about 
them. They’re Irish many of them. They're often quarrel- 
some, but I know many decent men among them. There’s 
good and bad among them, as there is among the English.” 
“I buy my fruit,” said a coster, “of a tradesman, an honest 
man I know, and I see him at Mass every Sunday, and he 
gives me as much as ever he can for my money,”—meaning, of 
course, that he made sacrifices to help him. “ Visiting a poor 
coster-woman, I heard from her,” says Mayhew, “ that the 
neighbours helped her a good deal, and often sent her part of 
H 2 
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their unsold greens.” This charity of the tradesman towards 
his poorer brethren must not be overlooked. Many shopkeepers 
lend money to the stall-keepers, whom they know from stand- 
ing near their premises, and that without interest. The anti- 
quarians who describe ancient London, speak of Hardham, 
founder of a celebrated snuff-shop in Fleet-street, as having 
been remarkable for his extreme charity, and for the delicate 
manner in which he dispensed it. On account of his known 
integrity he was often entrusted with the care of paying little 
annual stipends to unfortunate women, and others who were in 
equal want of relief; and he has been known, with a generosity 
almost unexampled, to continue these annuities long after the 
sources of them had been stopped by the death or caprices of 
the persons who first supplied them. At the same time he per- 
suaded the receivers that their money was remitted to them as 
usual through its former channel. Indeed, his purse was never 
shut, even to those who were casually recommended by his 
common acquaintances *. Persons of the same class take great 
trouble sometimes in rendering service to the laborious poor. 
Thus Mayhew speaks of a rubbish-carter, whose bank was with 
a friend of this description. ‘There’s a gentleman,” he said, 
‘takes care of my money for me, and I carry him what I 
have over in a week, and he takes care of it for me; and, from 
what I’ve heard, my money’s safer with him than with a 
savings’ bank. I’ve gardened for him. When I want to draw, 
he likes to be satisfied what it’s for; and he’s lent me as much 
as thirty-three shillings in different sums when I was hard up. 
He’s what I call a real gentleman. He says, if I ever go to 
him tipsy to draw—and says it quite solemn like—he’ll kick me 
out, though (laughing) he can’t be much above five foot, and 
seems feeble.”’ “If a Turk I knew,”’ said a street fruit-seller, 
‘‘ was in distress, and I had only half a loaf, I’d give him half 
of that, if he was ever such a Turk,—I would, sir.” “I saw a 
young woman ask an old stall-woman at a corner for a pin. 
She pulled out a handsome black pin with a large head to it, 
worth a penny, and gave it to her with a smile.” One man 
described to Mr. Mayhew how, being in London, without bread 
or a place to lay his head, he was met and questioned by a cos- 
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termonger, who took him into his house, and fed him, and kept 
him for a year and a half, and showed him how to get a 
living in the street trade; and when he left gave him twenty 
shillings to start with, The poorer women like to purchase 
in the street markets. They can’t be persuaded that they 
can buy as cheap at the shops; and besides, they are apt 
to think shopkeepers are rich and street-sellers poor, and 
that they may as well encourage the poor. A_ tin-ware 
seller, describing his state of utter destitution at one time, 
said, ‘‘at Kensington I found a young man of whom I had 
had a previous acquaintance; I told him of my inability to 
procure a lodging, and he allowed me, without the knowledge 
of his parents, to sleep in the stable loft. Here I had many 
opportunities of earning a few pence, and I began to regain my 
spirits. On one occasion seeing a lad ill-treated by a young 
man who was much his superior in size and strength, I inter- 
posed, and it may be conjectured in what manner. This cir- 
cumstance procured me a friend; for, with the assistance of the 
lad I had protected, I was enabled to live tolerably well, and 
after a short while I got a situation at acoal-shed at ten shillings 
a week.” A street-seller of dog-collars said, “‘ Why, I think I’d 
a starved if it hadn’t a been for the ’bus-men about Hungerford 
Market. They are good lads them there ’bus lads to such as 
me; they used to buy my collars when they didn’t want them. 
Ask any on ’em if they know any thing about Old Tom, and 
see if they don’t flare up and respect me. They used sometimes 
to raffle my collars and give ‘em back to me.” A blind seller 
of small wares said, ‘‘I think they’re working-people as buys of 
me, but I can’t be sure. Some speaks to me very kind and 
pleasant. I don’t think they’re ladies that speaks kind.’’ An 
orphan girl, a street-seller, said, “‘ Me and my sister didn’t want 
for nothing when father was alive; he was very fond on us 
both, and was a kind man to every body. When mother too 
died, I was left in the world without a friend. I tried to get a 
place, but no one would have me without a character. I thought 
of all mother had said to me about not going into the streets. 
At last, when my money was just gone, I met a young woman 
in the street, and I asked her to tell me where I could get a 
lodging. She told me to come with her, she would show me a 
respectable lodging-house for women and girls. I went, and I 
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have been there ever since. The women in the house advised 
me to take to flower-selling, as I could get nothing else to do. 
One of the young women took me to market with her, and 
showed me how to bargain with the salesman for my flowers. 
At first when I went out to sell I felt so ashamed, I could not 
ask any body to buy of me, and many times went back at night 
with all my stock without selling one bunch. The woman at the 
lodging-house is very good to me; and when I have a bad day 
she will let my lodging go until I can pay her. She always 
gives me my dinner, and a good dinner it is, of a Sunday; and 
she will often give me a breakfast when she knows I have no 
money to buy any. She is very kind indeed, for she knows I 
am alone. I feel very thankful to her, I am sure, for all her 
goodness to me.”’ Ifa boy run away, scared by the violence of 
@ parent, or maddened by continuous and excessive severity, the 
parent often feels compunction; “ and I heard,” says Mr. May- 
hew, ‘‘ of persons being sent to every lodging-house in London, 
and told to search every dry arch, to bring back a runaway. 
On these occasions the street-sellers willingly give their aid; 
I have even heard of women, whose degradation was of the 
lowest, exerting themselves in the recovery of arunaway child, and 
that often unsolicited and unrecompensed. One boy of fifteen, 
who had run away and slept in Smithfield courts and alleys, 
fitting himself into any covered corner he could find, said that 
the poor women about were kind to him, and gave him pieces 
of bread; some knew that he had run away from a workhouse 
and were all the kinder.” A poor street musician said, ‘I 
bought a dirty old violin, and one night there was a young man, 
he looked like a respectable mechanic, gave me a penny, and 
said ‘I wonder how you can use your fingers at all such a freez- 
ing night. It seems a good fiddle. There’s a beer-shop over 
the way,’ says the young man, ‘step in and I’ll pay for a pint, 
and try my hand at it;’ and so it was done, and I sold him my 
fiddle for seven shillings and sixpence.”” A young man; a 
bird’s-nest seller, said, “‘ Sometimes I have been two days with- 
out tasting any thing; and when I got some victuals after that, 
I couldn’t touch them. All I felt was giddy; I wasn’t to say 
hungry, only weak and sicklified. Once when in this condition 
I met a man in Covent Garden Market who said he was 
going into the country to get some roots, and that if I came 
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with him he would give me half of whatever he earned. I went 
with him two or three times. He took me to oblige me, and 
show me the way how to get a bit of food for myself. I never 
felt a wish to take nothing when I was very hard up. Some- 
times when I got cold and was tired, walking about and weak 
from not having had nothing to eat, I used to think I’d break a 
window and take something out to get locked up; but I could 
never make up my mind to do it. ‘They never hurt me,’ I'd 
say to myself. When summer comes I go out after birds’ nests, 
It’s poor work, though, at the best. Often and often I have to 
walk thirty miles out without any victuals to take with me or 
money to get any, and thirty miles back again, and bring with 
me about a dozen nesties; and perhaps, if I’d no order for them, 
and was forced to sell them to the boys, I shouldn’t get more 
than a shilling for the lot after all. I don’t drink, and I don’t 
gamble; so you can judge how much I get, when I’ve had to 
pawn my shirt for a meal. I only got one shilling and nine- 
pence last week. I had some victuals given me in the street, or 
else I dare say I should have had to go without; but as it was, 
I gave the money to the man and his wife I live with. You see 
they had nothing; and as they’re good to me when I want, why 
I did what I could for them.” A street buver of tea-leaves 
sald, ‘I buys the tea-leaves; I give the servant fourpence, and 
sometimes threepence, or twopence a fortnight for them; but 
I’m nothing in pocket, for the young girl is a bit of a relation of 
mine, and it’s like a trifle of pocket-money for her. She gives a 
penny every time she goes to her chapel, and so do I; there’s a 
box for it fixed near the door.” But enough of these details 
which abound in the admirable work of Mayhew. We cannot 
be blamed for having listened to them so long. They were not 
irrelevant, but doubly interesting in regard to the particular 
point we had to establish,—-both as exhibiting the virtue of com- 
mon persons and as showing what an excellent thing % that 
common kind of charity which they practise as distinguished 
from the almsgiving at second-hand and subscriptions to promote 
a general object, which in the upper classes are too often substi- 
tuted for it under some distinctive and select standard. Com- 
mon things in the sphere of charity, as we have witnessed them, 
possess two great advantages. They are lasting, independent of 
times, and they possess a certain freshness and vigour which 
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make them eminently effective. With regard to duration, no 
artificial means, no organized institutions can compete with this 
kind of benevolence; for these are all liable to be abused and 
overthrown. The Palace of the Savoy had been converted into 
an hospital for the poor by Henry VII.; and it remained so 
nominally till the time of Charles II.; but the master and other 
officers, by an abuse which grew into a custom, appear to have 
had no regular inmates except themselves. In answer to a 
question put by government in the reign of Queen Anne, it was 
stated by the lawyer and four chaplains, that the “ statutes relat- 
ing to the reception of the poor had not been observed within 
the memory of man *.” So it was in many other places that we 
need not mention. What would the poor have done all the 
while without the poor? Hogarth was a wit on canvass, as 
some one remarks. His spider’s web over the poor-box is 
an instance. But though the funds were unreplenished, and 
though his remote ideas in that instance perfectly coalesced, 
and so substantiated his right to be regarded as a wit, the 
hands of the common people had not grown inflexible towards 
each other. We have seen what ensues when we are all low 
people ; we have witnessed how each seems to speak and act 
like Preciosa in the Spanish Student : 





—_—_— Woe is me! 

I have a strange misgiving in my heart ! 

But that one deed of charity I’ll do, . 
Befall what may ; they cannot take that from me.” 


This common kindness or common charity is admirable besides 
for its freshness and animation. The common people without 
doubt reflect, and often more than we do; but, continues a 
French writer, “what characterizes them are their instinctive 
powers of thought and activity. The common man is above all 
the min of instinct and of action.” This is seen in his mode of 
doing kindness, Now all the world can recognize the difference 
between a kind heart and great alms. We know who is bene- 
volent by quite other means than the amount of subscription to 
soup societies. The longest list of benefactions would look short. 
A man is a poor creature if he is to be measured so. In the 
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Vision of Sir Launfal, when the proud knight had tossed him a 
piece of gold in scorn,— | . 


‘“‘The leper raised not the gold from the dust ; 
Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door ; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold, 
He gives nothing but worthless gold *.”’ 


Far less effective must be any legalized or even transcendentally 
actuated relief, if extended without the looks or language of 
humanity, than that common, affectionate, and familiar assist- 
ance, when you salute and serve men as men, as well as fulfilling 
higher destinies, when, as a great writer says, “even the poor 
wrecks of man and woman feel the noble exception of your pre- 
sence and your house, from the general bleakness and stoniness, 
and feel that they are greeted with a voice which makes them 
both remember and hope.” Attention to common wants consti- 
tutes this kind of charity. It is not exclusive of highest thoughts, 
but neither is it separated from a friendly and humanized con- 
sideration of persons and things. It imparts a habit of thought- 
ful, gracious, kind sympathy for every person that needs 
assistance,—a custom of never looking at the dress exposed 
in the window without remembering the wants of those who 
made it, and who perhaps could only have three shillings a week 
for all their labour. It imparts the habit of looking at the 
people that you have to do with, in all their relations to others 
asmen; and saying to yourself, ‘“‘ perhaps this young painter has 
a sister whom he supports, and this cab-man is a father; he has 
sisters, sisters-in-law, cousins, all of whom lhe loves, and who 
all love him; whom he treats twice a year, perhaps, to a drive 
to Hampton Court, or Epping Fair, or to the Rye House.”’ This 
habit of homely allusions makes you feel an interest in him; 
you think of his family struggling to keep up decent appear- 
ances, of his children wanting often sufficient food, of himself 
at times thrown out of work, and then it prevents you from feel- 
ing any great satisfaction when you hear of noble lords and rich 
proprietors summoning .him to Bow-street for demanding six- 
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pence more than they consider his legal remuneration. This 
unobtrusive habit of thought is better than the pretensious virtue, 
however prodigious may be its external development, which 
proceeds by extraordinary ways to accomplish some transcen- 
dental end which is not perhaps wholly unconnected with the 
gratification of personal vanity or even with rancorous spite 
against a large category of one’s fellow-creatures. 

But let us now attend to what may be said respecting another 
common thing in the lives of the lower orders, which often 
proves excellent at least in relation to virtue; namely, misfor- 
tune, a theme, however generally treated, that must soon lead 
us back to the same common persons in tracing from the books 
that we have already so largely drawn upon, what are the 
sufferings of the poor. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Wuar is the matter, dear little Puss?” one of the undignified 
audience says to the other in the bower. ‘ Why do you sigh so 
often?” ‘ Nothing at all,” she answers smiling; “it is only a 
trick with me. I have always had it. I used to sigh when I 
was a child.” Well, most of us learn this trick sooner or later ; 
and it was practised here at all events most appropriately ; for 
among common things in relation to virtue we come now to hear 
about adversity, than which assuredly in every class nothing 
has a better right to rank with whatever is most usual and 
familiar to human life; for, as Menaphon says in The Lover's 
Melancholy, 


‘To be man, my lord, 
Is to be but the exercise of cares 
In several shapes; as miseries do grow, 
They alter as men’s forms, but how none know.”’ 


Those who find themselves at the Lover’s Seat with looks so 
full of gaiety and sweet content are not by any means, even when 
they leave it, inclined to see the dark side of things in general ; 
and yet, don’t suppose that it is always summer with them, that 
every day is a holiday—that they “never, never sigh—never 
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bring de tear drop to de corner of their eye,” they will remark, 
though seated here, that nothing comes to us too soon but 
sorrow; they will feel by anticipating some contrast that awaits 
them to their present position—they will know, perhaps, from 
experience, that no pleasure is without some antidote, as upon 
the bridal crown there is commonly hanging a dew-drop that 
looks like a tear. Yes, adversity in some shape or other is.a 
common thing. We can suffer nothing contrary to the law 
which governs humanity, since all these things are annexed to 
our nature atthe birth of each of us, as parts of our condition ; 
‘‘hominem,”’ therefore, said Seneca, ‘ paravi ad humana.”’ 
There is no doubt but that a consideration of our suffering in 
common with others is calculated to reconcile us to misfortunes. 
But it is necessary for us, who are pursuing this inquiry into 
the excellence of common things, to pay attention also to the 
good which is associated with this general and ordinary experi- 
ence. ‘“ Men complain,” says Fichte, “that misery is so abun- 
dant in the world, and go about with a zeal praiseworthy in 
itself to make it somewhat less. Alas! the misery that is 
most open to view is not the true misery ;—since things are as 
they are, misery is the best of all that is in the world.” This 
assuredly sounds to our ears like an exaggeration; but, never- 
theless, that it is good to suffer like the majority of our fellow- 
creatures, we may all confidently believe. Some one says in an 
old play,— 


“*Tis as manlike to bear extremities as Godlike to forgive.” 


Every one knows what an advantage it is to a man to have 
learned “to rough it,’’ as the phrase is; every one perceives 
what danger there is of detestable qualities springing up where 
there is long uninterrupted prosperity, without hardships to 
endure of any kind, but such us the luxurious king in the fable 
complained of when a feather in his bed troubled him. We hear, 
therefore, such lines as these in one of our old plays,— 


‘‘ You are the charge and business of these powers, 
Who, like best tutors, do inflict hard tasks 
Upon great natures, and of noblest hopes. 
Read trivial lessons and half lines to slugs ; 
They that live long, and never feel mischance, 
Spend more than half their age in ignorance.” 
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“‘ Fate,” says Richter, “does with the poet as we do with sing- 
ing birds, and overlays the cage with darkness, until he sings 
the tune we would have him sing.” We all are birds that 
require such privations at times to fit us for joining in the 
common chorus of humanity—made up of innumerable voices, 
each trained to utter its especial note by suffering of some sort 
or other, and by wrong inflicted on us either mentally or bodily. 
We read in Solomon, “the heart knoweth his own bitterness ;’’ 
and a poet of our time has said, ° 


“Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh.”’ 


Who knows all that we owe to suffering? all the multifarious 
things we owe to it? Who knows but that it was suffering 
which drove our little present audience to take rest under these 
boughs, whereby they have learned to discover the excellence of 
common things? At all events it seems certain that men not 
unfrequently owe to adversity the direction of their mind in 
certain trains of thought, and their general way of viewing life, 
even to the very circumstance that may be so appropriately 
noticed here of their esteeming common things, having been led 
to do so originally by suffering either from the exaggeration of 
the transcendentalists, from the delusions of the ambitious, or 
from the injustice and other vices of the profane. 

Let us however regard at present only the material side of 
suffering and the good that so circumscribed it will involve. 
‘« How shall we live,” asks a French author, “ without knowing 
what it is to live? Now men can only obtain this knowledge 
by paying one price for it—by suffering, by labour, by poverty, 
or else by making oneself like the poor, by sympathy of heart 
and voluntarily associating ourselves with labour and suffering. 
What can a rich man know with all the science of the world? 
From the mere fact of his life being without difficulty or hard- 
ship, he is ignorant of strong and profound realities. Not 
searching or stooping, he runs, slides as on ice; entering no 
where, he is always on the outside.’’ 

What prevents some of an exceptional fortune from perceiv- 
ing that suffering is the common lot of mankind, may be the 
cheerful and resigned manner in which it is generally endured 
and concealed, as far as possible, from the eyes of others. For 
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to try to carry it thus belongs to human nature, and no one 
“would lose that part of man which is reserved to entertain 
content.” ‘Past ill,’’ says Pindar, “ ’tis folly to deplore;” a 
maxim you will hear in every dwelling of the indigent, who feel 
that there is something effeminate and distasteful in talking of 
one’s misfortunes. Moreover, to the common people in an espe- 
cial manner, who have most reason often to complain, might be 
ascribed the characteristic of the Sicilians, with whom, as Cicero 
remarks, ‘‘times are never so bad but they find occasion to say 
something pleasant and facetious.’”’ They have the feeling 
which Sir Walter Scott ascribed to himself, which impelled him 
to mix with his distress strange snatches of mirth which have no 
mirth in them. As an amiable writer says, ‘The smile plays 
on the countenance; the laugh is a momentary and noisy im- 
pulse; but the sigh rises slowly and half suppressed from the 
deep places of the heart. It is at once the symbol and the 
relief of an o’ermastering grief; it is the language of emotions to 
which words cannot give utterance; passions whose very might 
and depth give them a sanctity we instinctively recognize by 
veiling them from the common gaze. In childhood tears are 
shed without restraint or disguise; but when the self-conscious- 
ness of manhood has taught us that tears are the expression of 
emotions too sacred for exposure, the heart will break rather 
than violate this instinct of our nature*.’”’ Besides, the popular 
mind will feel with the poet when he says,— 


‘Tis a folly to talk of life’s troubles, 

There are always two sides of the way, 

And if one is in shade, the chance doubles 
That the other is cheerful and gay. 

Oh! let’s look if we can to the bright side, 
Though the dark one be nearest us still, 

For be sure that that side is the right side 
If it helps us through sorrow and ill.” 


And the truth is that most men and women, however reduced, op- 
pressed, wronged, and downhearted, do contrive at times to ex- 
tract consolations and enjoyment from even this present existence. 
“There is no manner of life,” as Charron says, ‘so miserable 
but has some comfort and refreshment. ‘here is no prison so 
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strait but a man may sing in it to beghile his sorrow.” Cicero 
said the same thing, ‘“ Homines quamvis in turbidis rebus sint, 
tamen si modo homines sunt, interdum animis relaxantur ®.” 
How many verify the compliment expressed in these lines of an 
eld play— 


“You that temper pleasures so with virtues 
Using your griefs so, it would prove them pleasures ; 
And you would seem, in cause of griefs and pleasures 
Equally pleasant !” 


At the worst there remains the consolation of which Phenixella 
speaks of in the lines— 


‘‘ Although perhaps unto a general eye 
I may appear most wedded to my griefs, 
Yet doth my mind forsake no taste of pleasure ; 
I mean that happy pleasure of the soul, 
Divine and sacred contemplation 
Of that eternal and most glorious bliss 
Proposed as the crown unto our souls.’’ 


But so common are the ills of life, that to this complexion nearly 
all of us must come at last if we only have the grace to make 
good use of them,— 


‘¢ Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey ; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended.” 


Eroclea, to one who brings hopes to her, says,— 


‘‘T am so worn away with fears and sorrows, 
So winter’d with the tempests of affliction, 
That the bright sun of your life-quickening presence 
Hath scarce one beam of force to warm again 
That spring of cheerful comfort, which youth once 
Apparell’d in fresh looks.’ 


“Good and quickly seldom meet,”’ says the proverb. We have 
most of us to wait long enough for the meeting; and many find 
in their very prosperity only a source of sudden and unexpected 
ruin, as when cedars once shaken with a storm their own weight 
grubs their roots out. Calamity, in the shape of absolute indi- 
gence, overtakes many who once thought themselves as secure 
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from it as the most affluent may suppose themselves to be. 
Mr. Mayhew cites curious instances: ‘The once high-salaried 
cashier of a West-end bank died lately in St. Pancras Work- 
house. The architect of several of the most fashionable of the 
West-end club-houses is now an inmate of St. James’s Work- 
house, and the architect of St. Pancras New Church lately died 
in a back garret in Somers’ Town. These instances prove that 
wealth has wings, and that genius and industry have but leaden 
feet when overtaken by adversity. It has been stated, also, that 
among the police constables on the Great Western Railway 
there are at present eight members of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons and three solicitors; and a few weeks ago we heard that 
a gentlewoman is now an inmate of the Limerick Workhouse 
whose husband a few years ago filled the office of high sheriff of 
the county.’’ Among the scavengers of London called street- 
orderlies are men of many callings, and some educated and 
accomplished persons. One young man, a street-seller, said to 
Mr. Mayhew that he was the son of a gentleman who had been 
a captain in the army, but had died without property; he was 
himself a classical scholar, but he was obliged after all to become 
a street-patterer. Another scholar and gentleman, now a street- 
patterer, said that he once detected a grammatical error in a 
Latin inscription upon the plate of a foundation stone for a new 
church in Westminster. He wrote to the incumbent, pointing 
out the error, and the incumbent asked the beadle who he was. 
‘‘Oh!” said the beadle, ‘he is a fellow who gets his living in 
the streets.’’ This was enough. He got no answer to his letter, 
though he knew the incumbent and his four curates, and had 
attended ,his church for four years. ‘This leads us, then, natu- 
rally to a consideration of the sufferings of the lower orders. 
The comparatively poor, after all, constitute the majority of our 
fellow-creatures, and they who have most of heart know most of 
sorrow. Among the common things of life their afflictions 
therefore cannot be overlooked: a few moments will suffice to 
convince us, as we notice them, that their adversity can be said 
to have a bright side belonging to it; and that, in short, like 
the other common things we have attended to, it has its excel- 
lence, its advantages, and compensations—of which, indepen- 
dently of our particular interest in the subject, we ourselves 
cannot be perhaps unconcerned observers, since every one has 
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- ‘@yperience-of the fact, that “to sympathise with the sufferings 
of another is to enjoy a transitory oblivion of. his.own.” 

“The religious man,” says Fichte, “does not concern him- 
self about the physical happiness of the human race, unless it 
be his especial calling to provide a more worthy subsistence for 
men.” Nothing that such distinguished men say at times, 
shunning whatever is common, need surprise us. Historically 
viewed, and judging from a whole world of concurrent examples, 
the proposition is utterly untenable; though no doubt there are 
many persons in modern times professing religion and philo- 
sophy who, from taking some odd view or other, seem to care 
yery little about the bodily sufferings of others. ‘“ May the 
angels guard all the poor!”’ exclaims Preciosa in the Spanish Stu- 
dent, “for they have need of angels.’’ At all events from the 
Lover’s Seat, without even this knowledge, the view of human 
duties is very different from what the transcendental philosopher 
lays down. Here no one aspires to the wisdom that systemati- 
cally overlooks the physical misfortunes of our fellow-creatures ; 
but such common details respecting them as can be found in 
the work of Mayhew are listened to with lively interest, with 
deep sympathy, and with what may often be literally termed 
a fellow-feeling. This author expresses an earnest hope that 
his book may serve to give a more intimate knowledge of the 
sufferings, and the frequent heroism under those sufferings, of 
the poor; that it may teach those who are beyond temptation to 
look with charity on the frailties of their less fortunate brethren. 
As I said before, we are not here to preach up any sentiment; 
but, without departing too far from our province, we may cherish 
the hope that the present chapter also, composed in great part 
of extracts from that work, being devoted to an observation of 
the common suffering of the lower classes, for it is a precise 
knowledge of details respecting them that is most generally 
wanted, may be productive incidentally of similar results. The 
details contained in it cannot be too often repeated; for every 
one has a vague idea that the popular classes are exposed to 
hardships and calamity; but the number is not great of those 
who know exactly in what they most commonly consist. At all 
events our subject demands this knowledge, for it is only by 
means of it that we can learn what are the courage, patience, 
resignation, and heroism of the lower orders resulting from suf- 
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ferings. And this information will serve to corroborate still 
further our principle respecting the excellence of what is common 
in persons as well as things. 

In the first place, we should observe the excessive, and often 
dangerous, labours to which these classes of society are exposed. 
Massinger’s lines are not wholly inapplicable to modern times. 


‘“‘The Athenian mules, that from the quarry drew 
Marble hew’d for the temples of the gods, 
The great work ended, were dismiss’d, and fed 
At the public cost; nay, faithful dogs have found 
Their sepulchres; but man, to man more cruel, 
Appoints no end to the sufferings of his slave ; 
Since pride stepp’d in and riot, and o’erturned 
This goodly frame of concord, teaching masters 
To glory in the abuse of such as are 
Brought under their command; who, grown unuseful, 
Are less esteem’d than beasts.’’ 


e 


In another old play a master says, “Sirrah, you know I have 
rid hard; stir my horse well, and let him want no litter.” His 
boy, whose sauciness does not do away with the fact, replies, 


‘‘T am sure I have run hard: 
*Would somebody would walk me, and see me litter’d, 
For I think my fellow horse cannot in reason 
Desire more rest, nor take up his chamber before me! 
But we are the beasts now, and the beasts are our masters.’’ 


Practically, at least, many masters resemble Overreach, who 
says, 


6s 





So he serve 
My purposes, let him hang or damn, I care not; 
Friendship is but a word.”’ 


“You are all wisdom,”’ replies Marrall. He rejoins,— 


“‘T would be worldly wise; for the other wisdom, 
That does prescribe us a well-govern’d life 
And to do right to others, as ourselves, 
I value not an atom.” 


“The contractors,” says Mayhew, “care nothing for the cha- 

racter of the dustmen they employ. One of them said to me, 

‘I'd just trust one of them as far as I could fling a bull by the 
VOL. I. I 
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tail; but that’s none of my business. They do my work, and 
that’s all I want with them and all I care about. They know 
where the dolly-shop is; but, as I said before, that’s none of 
my business. Let every one look out for themselves, as I do, 
and then they need not care for any one.’ With such masters, 
and the sentiments expressed on this occasion,” adds Mayhew, 

‘are but similar to what I hear from the minor traders every day, 
how can it be expected that these poor persons can amend?” 
Multitudes suffer also from the system of over-work, against 
which the legislature faintly protests. Not to speak of what 
passegin the great manufacturing towns of the North, there are 
many of the common branches of industry, every where, in 
which the lower orders are subjected to excessive labour, which 
only calls forth on their part the exercise of almost superhuman 
energy. A chamber-master for the cheap shoe trade said to 
Mr. Mayhew, “ My daughters have to work fifteen hours a day, 
that we may make a bare living. They seem to have no spirit 
and no animation in them; in fact, such very hard work takes 
the youth out of them. They have no time to enjoy their 
youth, and with all their work they can’t present the respect- 
able appearance they ought.” His wife said, “I often feel a 
faintness and oppression from my hard work, as if my blood 
did not circulate.’ “I work at what is called a strapping- 
shop,” said one man. ‘I call strapping, doing as much work 
as a human being or a horse can possibly do in a day, and that 
without any hanging upon the collar, but with the foreman’s 
eye constantly fixetl upon you from six o’clock in the morning 
to six o'clock at night. The shop in which I work is for all the 
world like a prison. The silent system is carried out as in a 
model gaol. If a man were to ask any common question, 
except it was connected with his trade, he would be discharged 
there and then. If a journeyman makes the least mistake, he 
is packed off just the same. A man there is almost always in 
fear; for the most trifling things he is thrown out of work in an 
instant. And then the quantity of work that one is forced to 
get through is positively awful. No one would think it was 
possible to get so much out of blood and bones. No slaves 
work like we do. At some of the strapping-shops the foreman 
keeps continually walking about with his eyes on all the men 
at once. <Atothers he is perched high up, so that he can see 
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them all together. What’s worse than all, the men are every 
one striving against the other. Each is trying to get through 
the work quicker than his neighbours; and when the time 
comes to knock off, they are all ready to drop. I was hours 
after I got home last night before I could get a wink of sleep ; 
the soles of my feet were on fire, and my arms ached to that 
degree that I could hardly lift my hand to my head. Often, 
too, when we get up of a morning, we are more tired than when 
we went to bed. But so tired as we may be, we must not show 
it te our masters, but we must look lively; and we must be on 
our bench when the bell rings, for they won’t give us one 
minute out of the hour; in short, we are used for all the world 
like a cab or omnibus horse. Directly they’ve had all the work 
out of us we are turned off; and I am sure after my day’s work 
is over, my feelings must be very much the same as one of the 
cab horses.” Similarly in waistcoat making; young women 
employed are often in a drive,—that is, they must go on work- 
ing night as well as day. ‘‘ One scavenger told me,’ says 
Mayhew, “that when he worked for a certain large master, he 
has many times been out at work twenty-eight hours in the wet 
without rest. The plan of over-working is often adopted by the 
small masters, whose men have sometimes to toil eighteen hours 
a day, and usually not less than sixteen hours daily.’’ The 
sufferings from voluntary labour in the same classes bespeak 
wonderful endurance. Those who obtain their living in the 
streets of London form a very large and varied portion of the 
community. Now “no persons but those actually connected 
with the streets, can tell the exertion, anxiety, and difficulties 
we have to undergo,” said one of the costers to Mr. Mayhew; 
‘and I know for a fact it induces a great many to drink that 
would not do so, only to give them a stimulant to bear up against 
the troubles they have to contend with.” Some of these employ- 
ments require great personal courage; others, considerable talent; 
others, even a certain command of nerve, which is seldom deemed 
much called for in persons of low condition. One poor stand- 
ing patterer said to Mr. Mayhew, “Our calling takes a good 
head-piece, and great gift of the gab, let me tell you. It’s just 
the same as a play-actor. I can asstire you I often feel very 
nervous. I begin it, and walk miles before I can get confidence 
in myself to make the attempt.”’ Fatigue is included in all 
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these occupations, danger in many of them; so that in some 
trades the working classes need be as brave as those who have 
to serve in the army. ‘A celebrated architect, Percier, sprung 
himself,” says a French writer, “from the people, and who 
knew them well, said one day to one of my friends, M. Belloc, 
director of the gratuitous school of drawing, ‘the most honest 
men that I have ever known were of this class whose occupation 
is full of danger. When they leave home in the morning, they 
know that they may not return in the evening, and they are 
always ready to appear before God.’’’ ‘ Commerce,” says an 
observer of London life, ‘‘maims and mutilates her victims.as 
effectually as war, though not in equal numbers; and men and 
lads without arms or without legs, and men doubled up and 
distorted, and blasted blind, who have yet escaped death, are 
left to fight the battle of life at fearful odds. Had they been 
reduced to a like miserable condition while engaged in killing 
their fellow-creatures on the field of battle, or on the deck of 
carnage, a grateful country would have housed them in a 
palace, and abundantly supplied their wants; but they were 
merely employed in procuring the necessaries of life for their 
fellows in the mine or the factory, and as nobody owes them 
any gratitude for that, they must do what they can *.”’ 

‘‘ Better wear out shoes than sheets,” says the proverb; and 
the poor at least, who always think it best ‘‘to chance it,” as 
they say, are apt to verify its wisdom. Mr. Manby Smith 
mentions his having taken his seat on an omnibus with luggage 
from Paddington, where he had arrived by the railway, and of 
his perceiving that it was followed by no less than six young 
lads, who kept up with it. ‘I asked the driver,’ he says, 
“the meaning of this cortége. ‘Them poor young ung, sir,’ 
said he, ‘is arnin’ what I calls a reg’lar hard penny. They 
are a-lookin’ out arter the luggage, and the porterage when we 
drops a passenger. A boy may foller all the way and never 
get at last,—cause why? d’ye see, a cab may take it out of his 
mouth, or a kind-hearted swell may think that a chap as will 
run four miles arter a trunk is perhaps likely to bolt with it 
when he’s got it. ‘Tis alla chance. I wish them better luck, 
that’s all.’ When at length we stopped at the Bank, a little 
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fellow had to fight for my portmanteau with a half-drunken 
porter of forty, who was standing on the look-out. Finding 
himself, in spite of a vigour almost amounting to desperation, 
likely to be worsted, he appealed to me, with a look which a 
flint could not have resisted. He volunteered to carry the 
object of contention to Paternoster-row for fourpence, after 
having run at least four miles in a broiling sun for the commis- 
sion. He kept close to my side, as if fearful of incurring sus- 
picion, and civilly bore the burden up stairs to the second land- 
ing before holding out his hand for payment. He said he 
could get back to Paddington in forty-five minutes without 
much running, and that they could do three journeys a day. 
He thought he made about five shillings a week by this work.”’ 
In Greece, of old, such youths, as Pindar says, 


“With speed unmatch’d along the stadian course, 
Might have the light pedestrian chaplet won.” 


Let us hear Mr. Mayhew. ‘A youth, who sold birds’-nests 
in London, said, ‘I go out birds’-nesting three times a week. 
I start between one and two in the morning, and walk all 
night,—for, you see, the weather’s so hot you can’t do it in the 
day-time. I get down about nine to Chelmsford. I skipper it 
for a couple of hours,—that is, sleep undera hedge. I then climb 
the trees. Often I go up a dozen in the day, and many a time 
there’s nothing in the nest when I go up. I only fell once; 
but I p’isoned my foot once with the stagnant water going after 
the bulrushes. There was horse-leeches, and effets, and all 
kinds of things, in the water, and they stung me, I think. I 
couldn’t use my foot hardly for six weeks afterwards, and was 
obliged to have a stick to walk with. I couldn’t get about at 
all for four days, and should have starved if it hadn’t been that 
a young man kept me. He was a printer by trade, and almost 
@ stranger to me, only he seed me and took pity on me.’ ” 
Christmasing is the occupation of getting laurel, ivy, holly, and 
mistletoe, for Christmas decorations. ‘The mistletoe-bough,” 
says Manby Smith, “which has hung like an inverted goose- 
berry-bush from the old apple-tree all the summer long, is 
worth, at this nick of time, a good sum, to say nothing of the 
frolic, which we don’t presume to value. The quantity of ever- 
greens then required is prodigious.” ‘I hope,” said one boy 
to Mr. Mayhew, “there'll be no No Popery nonsense against 
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Christmasing this year. I’m always sorry when any thing of 
that kind’s afloat, because it’s frequently a hindrance to busi- 
ness. It’s hard work this, but when you've neither money nor 
work the holly may come in handy.” These lads scour the 
country as far as Reigate, sleeping in out-houses or under hay- 
ricks. As in other matters, it may be a surprise to some to 
learn in what way the evergreen used on festive occasions in 
their homes may have been procured. So also there is the day 
of Palm and of May in their respective seasons, requiring their 
appropriate accompaniments. 

But let us now consider the patience of the lower classes as 
elicited by what they have to endure from want of employment, 
from interruption by the weather, from the extortion of those on 
whom they are depending, and from the avidity of persons who 
deal with them. ‘ Multitudes with industrious hands and will- 
ing hearts are either standing idle in the market-place or doing 
what no man enjoined them to do, in the hope of winning even a 
bare crust to satisfy the wants of the hour. Many are from 
time to time thrown out of employment by new inventions and 
discoveries ;’’—and since, as Pindar says, “all not one pursuit, 
one passion share; life having its several yoke for each,” —‘‘many 
more are next to destitute from an error in the choice of a pro- 
fession, and their inability to attain proficiency in their craft *.”’ 
At all times the street folk feel most “‘the penalty of Adam, 
the season’s difference ;”’ and there are many among them, who, 
when the icy fang and churlish chiding of the winter’s wind 
blows upon their body even till they shrink with cold, will smile, 
and thinking how other classes are secure, will say,— 


“‘This is no flattery; these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade us what we are.”’ 


The suffering poor often are almost by a kind of necessity poets. 
Their countenance tells you as much. They will spontaneously 
express feelings tantamount to those of Shakspeare in the 
lines, — 
‘¢ Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
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Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 
Then, heigh ho, the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not.” 


Interruptions to industry are however often the result of certain 
states of the weather. Continued rains, by thinning the streets, 
deprive of bread those who depend for their living upon selling 
in them; and it is painful to think of the hundreds in the 
metropolis who are reduced to starvation by three or four suc- 
cessive days of rain. ‘‘ Three successive wet days, I was told,” 
says Mayhew, “ by one who sold stenographic cards in the streets, 
will bring the greater part of 30,000 street people to the brink 
of starvation. This statement,”’ he adds, ‘‘ terrible as it is, is 
not exaggerated.” “‘ With dock labour the poor man’s bread 
depends upon the very winds; in scavenging and in street life 
generally it depends upon the rain; and in market-gardening 
and harvesting it depends upon the sunshine. During certain 
winds no ships can come up the river, and then the labourers at 
the east of London are thrown out of work. An easterly wind 
prevailing for a few days will throw out of employment 20,000 
dock labourers and others who depend on the shipping for their 
employment. A wet day deprives no less than 100,000, and 
probably nearer 200,000, people of their ordinary means of sub- 
sistence.”’ The, extortion of those on whom they sometimes 
depend for necessary advances furnishes another occasion for the 
game virtue. A very small sum will enable the struggling poor 
to obtain a living; a shilling may be the preservation of a whole 
family. What a light do such facts throw on the resolution of 
a man like Byron, when he says, “I have lived long enough to 
have an exceeding respect for the smallest current coin of any 
realm, or the least sum, which, although I may not want it 
myself, may do something for others who may need it more 
than I.” Small sums are therefore wanted often for a begin- 
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ning of industry. But where are these to be obtained? From 
persons generally who practise usury to an extent that would 
be incredible, if we had not direct evidence to corroborate the 
statements. It is a fact that the ordinary rate of interest in the 
costermonger’s money market amounts to twenty per cent. per 
week, or no less than 1040/. a year for every 100/. advanced. 
The poor are thus the victims of usury. The barrow merchant 
will lend one pound for five shillings interest for a day’s use of 
it. The iniquities and usury to which the poor are subject are 
positively monstrous, A halfpenny a day interest on a loan of 
twopence is at the rate of 7280 per cent. per annum. There is 
again the avidity of those employing them, which elicits the 
patience of the lowest of the industrious classes. Poor souls! 
We should love them for their sorrows. Here we must be con- 
tent to hear homely language, for Mayhew gives the complaints 
of sufferers in their own words. Let us take them without 
comment. ‘My worst customers as to price,” said a vegetable 
seller, ‘are the ladies—or gentlemen, they’re both of a kidney 
—what keeps fashionable schools. They are the people to drive 
a bargain. The schools are dreadful screws to be sure.” <A 
street-seller of poultry said, ‘‘Some of your shabby genteels 
have bargained with me till I was hard held from pitching into 
them. They'd go to the devil to save three farthings on a par- 
tridge.” A flower and plant seller in the streets complained of 
the hard bargaining of ladies. ‘I’d rather sell polyanthuses,” 
said one man, “ at a farthing a piece profit to poor women than 
I’d work among them screws that’s so fine in grand caps and so 
civil, They’d skin a flea for his hide and tallow.” A groundsel 
seller said, “‘ There’s so many at it now, that it’s difficult to get 
a living ; and the ladies are very hard with a body.”’ A street- 
seller of crockery said, “The greatest screws we has to deal 
with are some of the ladies in the squares. They stops you on 
the sly in the streets and tells you to call at their house at sitch 
an hour of the day ; and when you goes there, they smuggles 
you quietly into some room by yourselves, and then sets to 
work jewing away as hard as they can, pricing up their own 
things and downcrying yourn. Why the other day I was told 
to call at a fashionable part of Pimlico, so I gave a person 
threepence to mind the child, and me and my good woman 
started off with a double load. But, bless you, when we got 
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there, the lady took us both into a private room, unbeknown to 
the servants, and wanted me to go and buy expressly for her a 
green and white chamber service all complete, and all this grand 
set out she wanted for a couple of old washed-out light waist- 
coats and a pair of light trowsers. She tried to make me believe 
that the buttons alone on the waistcoat was worth sixpence 
a piece, but I knowed the value of buttons afore she was 
borned. I had to take all my things back for my trouble. I 
asked her even for a pint of beer, but she wouldn’t listen to 
no such thing.” ‘* When I used to buy tea-leaves,”’ said a poor 
woman, “‘I liked to go early before they was up. The masters 
wasn’t much; it was the mistresses I cared about, because they 
are often such Tartars to the maids, and always a-poking in the 
way.” We need not disdain to listen to these details. If any 
should think them beneath the dignity of literature, what is that 
to us here? Besides, such an objection is contemptible even in 
the very point of view from which it is urged. Did not the 
great poets Beaumont and Fletcher condescend to give the cries 
of a rabbit-skin seller? to whose complaints, which shall be the 
next heard, their words can serve as a prelude. In their Beg- 
gar’s Bush occurs this cry: 


‘‘ Bring out your cony skins, fair maids, to me, 
And hold ’em fair, that I may see; 
Grey, black, and blue; for your smaller skins 
Ill give ye looking-glasses, pins ; 
The white cony skin I will not lay by, 
For, though it be faint, ’tis fair to the eye; 
The grey it is warm, but yet for my money 
Give me the bonny, bonny black cony.” 


Mayhew supplies the complaint of such a crier. “I buys most,” 
said he, “from servants; and I’d rather buy of them than the 
missuses, for the missuses as sells their own skins want a deal 
for ’em. Why, just arter Christmas, a young lady in that there 
house, pointing to it, after ordering me round to the back door, 
came to me with two hare skins. I said I’d give fourpence 
halfpenny. ‘Come now, my good man,’ says she, and the man 
mimicked her voice, ‘let me have no nonsense. I can’t be 
deceived any longer, either by you or my servants; so give me 
eightpence and go about your business.’ Well, I went about 
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my business; and the lady was so wild, the servant told me 
arter; howsomever she only got fourpence at last. She’s a 
regular screw, but a fine dressed one.”’ A turf-cutter for birds’ 
cages said, ‘‘ My best customers are working people that’s fond 
of birds; they’re far the best. It’s the ready penny with them, 
and no grumbling. I’ve Jost money by trusting noblemen; of 
course I blamed the servants. You'd be surprised, sir, to hear 
how often at rich folk’s houses, when they’ve taken their turf, 
or what they want, they'll take credit, and say, ‘O, I have got 
no change, or I can’t be bother’d with ha’pence, or you must 
call again.’ There’s one great house in Cavendish-square 
always takes a month’s credit, and pays one month within 
another, that is, pays the first month as the second is falling 
due, and not always that very regular. They can’t know how 
poor men has to fight for a bit of bread.” A street bookseller 
says, ‘‘Gentlemen often screw me. Mechanics are capital 
customers for books that suit their business; they’re not so 
screwy. I know many such who are rare ones for searching 
into knowledge. Boys very seldom buy of me, unless it’s a 
work about pigeons, or something that way.’’ And yet here is 
a true picture in quaint lines, — 


‘‘T saw a boy with eager eye 
Open a book upon a stall, 
And read as he’d devour it all; 
Which, when the stall-man did espy, 
Soon to the boy I heard him call: 
‘You, sir, you never buy a book, 
Therefore in one you shall not look.’ 
The boy pass’d slowly on, and with a sigh 
He wish’d he never had been taught to read, 
Then of the old churl’s book he should have no need.” 


Associated with these trials of patience we must hear instances 
of that common suffering which arises from a want of the neces- 
saries of life, which will perhaps supply the most fitting com- 
ment that could be made upon the complaints which we have 
just heard, unless there were a still better one in the old vulgar 
proverb, that “ little knows the fat sow what the lean one 
means,” which may be expressed in the grander words of Pin- 
dar, where he says, “a woe of his own presses every one alike, 
but the heart is soon untroubled concerning another’s grief.”’ 
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It might seem a paradox to pretend that there can be good in 
the common thing called want or indigence; and yet incontest- 
ably there is much virtue elicited by the subterfuges and resig- 
nation to which it gives rise. A week’s living with the poor, 
from affection for some one in narrow circumstances, might, as 
was observed before by some one whose words were cited, take 
the taste of nicety and daintiness out of a man ever afterwards. 
At all events no one need be ashamed to acquire a knowledge 
of circumstances to which some of the most virtuous as well as 
the most intellectually endowed of the earth have sometimes 
found themselves reduced. How many poets have known what 
it was to want a dinner! Writing to his mother on one occasion, 
Richter says, “I do not ask for large sums, which I hope to 
have earned by Michaelmas; but for the following you must 
not deny me your assistance. I must every week pay the 
washerwoman, who does not trust; I must drink some milk 
every morning; I must have my boots soled by the cobbler, 
who does not trust; my torn cap must be repaired by the tailor, 
who does not trust; and I must give something to the maid- 
servant, who, of course, does not trust. I have no whole stock- 
ings, only some few that are patched; but I shall bring these 
with me to be repaired when I come to Hof at Whitsuntide.”’ 
Richter, in his mother’s house, became familiarized with all the 
circumstances of a lowly roof. He saw the value and signifi- 
cance of the smallest things. The joys and sorrows, the loves 
and aversions, the whole of life in this Tenier’s picture, passed 
before him. Long years he was one of this humble society. 
He did not approach it, as other poets have done, from time to 
time, to study, for purposes of art, the humbler classes; he felt 
himself one of them, and in this school he learnt that sympathy 
with humanity which has made him emphatically in Germany 
the poet of the poor. Though it may be a digression, we may 
remark, that the indigent classes in former times do not seem 
to have suffered in general such privations as those to which 
they now are frequently exposed, when the poor too often are 
turned away unheard from hearts that shut against them with a 
sound that will be heard in heaven. Mayhew observes, that 
“‘ prior to the wars of the Roses, among the street cries of 
London were ‘ Ribs of beef,’ ‘Hot peascod,’ and ‘ Pepper and 
saffron,’ —indicating certainly a different street diet from that of 
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the present time. All hard-working poor not only require more 
food than the non-working rich, but it is mainly because the 
rich are better fed that they are more lethargic than the poor; 
for the greater the supply of nutriment to the body, the more 
inactive does the system become.” However, to this latter in- 
convenience the classes that we are now considering at present 
are but little exposed. It would surprise the ‘“ respectable” 
classes, if they were to learn the multitudes of persons whose 
appearance is so agreeable, that are reduced at intervals to 
hunger, and to ether privations of things almost as necessary as 
food. To find such instances one has not to visit those com- 
pelled 


‘‘ To take the basest and most poorest shape 
That ever penury, in contempt of man, 
Brought near to beast.’ 


One discovers them in near alliance with the rich,—among 
these sewing-girls for instance, whose sufferings have been 
called to publicity by Hood. We might find them probably 
in every street of the metropolis where working people of every 
trade are lodging. The comfortable names of breakfasts, din- 
ners, collations, suppers, are words- worn out of their remem- 
brance. In Mr. Mayhew’s work there are many affecting exe 
amples. Thus he says, ‘One inferior kind of chimney-sweep 
told me how he had tried his hand at different kinds of work, 
and how often he had been hard up. ‘Lord,’ he exclaimed, 
‘what I suffered when I could get nothing to do! I seemed to 
go natural like. I once fell down in the New-cut from hunger, 
and I was lifted into Watchhorn’s; and he said to his men, 
‘Give the poor fellow a little drop of brandy, and after that a 
biscuit,—the best things he can have.” He saved my life, sir. 
The people at the bar—they see’d it was no humbug—gathered 
sevenpence-halfpenny for me,—a penny a piece from some of 
Maudslay’s men, and a halfpenny from a girl that hadn’t no 
other change; and a poor woman, as I was going away, slipt a 
couple of trotters into my hand.’”’ A crippled street-seller of 
nutmeg graters said to Mr. Mayhew, “I often go without food ; 
then I lie a-bed. I feel miserable enough when I see the rain 
come down of a week-day, I can tell you. Ah! it is very 
miserable indeed lying in bed all day, and in a lonely room, 
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without perhaps a person to come near one—helpless as I am— 
and hear the rain beat against the windows, and all that without 
nothing to put to your lips. I’ve done that over and over 
again. When in the streets I used to feel very faint, and suffer 
a dreadful head-ache, for which I used to drink water. The 
women sex is mostly more kinder to me than the men. Some 
of the men fancies as I goes along that I can walk.” Among — 
the pure finders, one old woman, whose father had been a milk- 
man, said, ‘‘ Six years ago my husband died. He lay down one 
evening, took a fit of coughing, and was smothered in his own 
blood. O dear, what troubles I have gone through! I had 
eight children at one time, and there is not one of them alive 
now. My daughter lived to thirty years of age, and since she 
died I have had nobody in the wide world to care for me,— 
none but myself, all alone as Iam. After my husband’s death 
I couldn't do much, and all my things went away, one by one, 
until I’ve nothing but bare walls, and that’s the reason why I 
was vexed at first at your coming in, sir. I was yesterday out 
all day, and went round Aldgate, Whitechapel, St. George’s 
East, Stepney, Bow, and Bromley, and then came home. After 
that I went over to Bermondsey, and there I got only sixpence 
for my pains. To-day I wasn’t out at all: I wasn’t well. 
IT had a bad head-ache; and I'm so much afraid of the fevers 
that are about here, though I don’t know why I should be 
afraid of them. I was lying down when you came, to get rid 
of my pains. There's such a dizziness in my head now, I feel 
as if it didn’t belong to me. No; I have earned no money to- 
day. I had a piece of dried bread that I steeped in water to 
eat. I have not eat any thing else to-day ; but pray, sir, don’t 
tell any body of it. I could never bear the thought of going 
into the ‘great house.’ I'm so used to the air, that I’d sooner 
die in the streets, as many I know have done. I’ve known 
several of our people who have sat down in the street with their 
basket alongside them, and died. I knew one not long ago 
who took ill just as she was stooping down to gather up the 
pure, and fell on her face: she was taken to the London Hos- 
pital, and died at three in the morning. I’d sooner die like 
them than be deprived of my liberty, and be prevented from 
going about where I liked. No; I'll never go into the work- 
house. My master, the tanner, whom I supply with pure, is 
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kind to me. When I’m ill he sometimes gives me a sixpence. 
I knew a man, who went by the name of Brown, who picked 
up pure for years before I went to it. He was a very quiet 
man: he used to lodge in Blue Anchor-yard, and seldom used 
to speak to any body. We two used to talk together some- 
times, but never much. One morning he was found dead in his 
bed. About six o’clock in the afternoon on the day he was 
buried, three or four gentlemen came searching all through this 
place, looking for a man named Brown, and offering a reward 
to any one who would find him out. There was a whole crowd 
about them when I came up. One of the gentlemen said that 
the man they wanted had lost a finger, and then [ knew that it 
was the man who had been just buried. Would you believe it? 
Mr. Brown was a real gentleman all the time, and had a large 
estate of I don’t know how many thousand pounds just left 
him; and the lawyers had advertised and searched every where 
for him, but never found him, you may say, till he was dead. 
We discovered that his name was not Brown; he had only 
taken that name to hide his real one, which, of course, he 
didn’t want any one to know. I’ve often thought of him, poor 
man, and all the misery he might have been spared if the good 
news had only come a year-or two sooner*.” But enough of 
hunger,—‘ Satis quercus,’’ if we may so apply the ancient 
adage. There are moments that seem to call for words that 
might seem wanting in discretion, and the present is one of 
them. We hear it said, it is true, that great things are done 
for the poor. Here and there this may be so; but sometimes 
what are these great things more than what robbers do for you, 
unless they can commemorate that they gave life to those from 
whom they did not take it ? 
Another circumstance attending the position of the lower 
classes and of the poor, is their exposure to wrong from the 
violence of unfeeling officials, and the comparative helplessness 
of their condition to obtain redress for the petty grievances, if 
they can be called so, which contribute to their depression. 
From their complaints we can understand how some things can 
appear to them most bitter which perhaps seem to the upper 
classes trivial, and undeserving of notice. From them we 
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might infer, that what is most wanting now, is not the lightness 
of orators speaking in public assemblies, but minds truly popu- 
lar consulting for the daily common interests of the people. 
No doubt in former times there have been men in high power 
who sought to change this order of things in favour of the com- 
monalty. Sebastian Giustinian, ambassador from Venice at the 
court of Henry VIIL, says of Wolsey,—‘' He is pensive, and 
has the reputation of being extremely just. He favours the 
people exceedingly, and especially the poor,—hearing their 
suits, and seeking to despatch them instantly. He also makes 
the lawyers plead gratis for all paupers*.’”’ But many such 
powerful and practical friends in hours of need have not of late 
years been granted to the common people generally; and 
therefore the complaint of Flamineo, in Vittoria Corombona, is 
justified by daily acts. ‘ You shall see in the country, in har- 
vest-time, pigeons, tho’ they destroy never so much corn, the 
farmer dare not present the fowling-piece to them. Why? 
Because they belong to the lord of the manor; whilst: your 
poor sparrows, that belong to the Lord of heaven, they go to 
pot for’t.” Offences illegal are alleged against them, while, as 
the clown in the old play says, ‘great folks have countenance 
in this world to do this more than their even Christians ;”’ of 
which fact he ‘“‘who is whipped from tything to tything, and 
stocked, punished, and imprisoned,”’ is often only a fresh ex- 
ample. ‘‘It is a fortunate thing,” we often hear persons of a 
certain class observe, “that the common people have no sensi- 
bility.” Certainly it is a very comfortable conclusion to arrive 
at, when men wish to know nothing of what common people 
suffer. But leaving them thus satisfied, we are called upon 
here to remark, even after due observance of the precept 
“audi alteram partem,” that all persons without money, who 
are friendless and unprotected, have in reality some reason to 
wish that they had not over much feeling, to speak of nothing 
else ; they have ofteh cause for trembling before the myrmidons 
of order, even in our land of freedom. This state of things, 
though perhaps unavoidable, is common; it certainly suggests 
the duty of being pitiful. All feet tread not in one shoe; but 
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whatever may be said by those who know nothing of them, the 
poor have as delicate feelings, and quite as much sensibility, as 
the affluent can boast of, though their treatment by official 
men is often such that it would seem to be thought otherwise. 
Look at drivers and conductors. Alone of all mortals they are 
expected to retain every day and hour good humour and un- 
troubled civility. A word, a look that would pass for something 
quite natural in the rich under provocation, is enough some- 
times to compromise them, and even perhaps to the extent of 
imprisonment. Then consider how helpless are often the 
youthful poor in presence of our Dogberrys, commissioned to 
comprehend all such persons,—boasting that they ‘‘ have reco- 
vered the most dangerous piece of lechery that ever was known 
in the commonwealth,—dragging off sometimes innocent and 
respectable young persons as ‘ auspicious,’ and deeming it 
proved already that these are little better than false ; promising 
that it will go near to be thought so shortly, and concluding 
perhaps, like the type of such ministers, with ‘moreover, this 
offender did call me an ass; and I beseech you let it be remem- 
bered in her punishment.’ ” 

In Elizabeth’s reign, the Common Council attempted to put 
down all sale by poor hucksters in the streets, of which the City 
shopkeepers complained. In 1694, the poor street-sellers were 
menaced with the punishment then deemed suitable for arrant 
rogues—whipping, and that remedy to be applied alike to males 
and females. In modern times also complaints are often made, 
and the poor street-sellers compelled to leave the places where 
they carried on their industry. But Mayhew observes, that 
when the shopkeepers have succeeded in removing them, they 
find it a false step in regard to their own profits; for if one 
street market is abolished, customers will resort to another, and 
then frequent the shops in its neighbourhood for other articles; 
so that the shopkeepers have been known, as in Leather-lane, 
to get the street-market people back. A street-seller of Gutta- 
percha heads said to Mr. Mayhew, the sale was best in the 
parks on Sundays. ‘TI don’t pretend,” he added, “to be 
learned about religion, but I know that many a time after I’d 
earned next to nothing in a wet week, it came a fine Sunday 
morning, and I took as much as got me and my wife and chil- 
dren a good dinner of meat and potatoes, and sometimes, when 
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we could depend on it, smoking hot from the baker’s oven ; 
and I then felt [had something to thank God for. You see, 
sir, when a man’s been out all the week, and often with nothing 
to call half a dinner, and his wife’s earning only a few pence by 
sewing at home with three young children to take care of, 
you're nourished and comforted, and your strength keeps up, 
by a meat dinner on a Sunday quietly in your own room. But 
them as eats their dinner without having to earn it, can’t under- 
stand about that; and as the Sunday park trade was stopped, 
the police drive us about like dogs,—not gentlemen’s dogs, but 
stray or mad dogs; and yet our Lord said the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” A bone-grubber and 
rag-gatherer said to him, ‘I don’t go out before daylight to 
gather any thing, because the police takes my bag and throws 
all I’ve gathered about the street, to see if I have any thing 
stolen in it. I never stole any thing in all my life; indeed, I’d 
do any thing before I’d steal. Many a night I’ve slept under 
an arch of the railway, when I hadn’t a penny to pay for my 
bed; but whenever the police find me that way, they make me 
and the rest get up, and drive us on, and tell us to keep 
moving. I’m always happy the day when I make fourpence, 
for then I know I won’t have to sleep in the street.’’ “The 
narrator of this tale seemed so dejected and broken in spirit, 
that it was with difficulty his story was elicited from him. He 
was evidently labouring under incipient consumption. I have 
every reason,’’ adds our author, “to believe that he made a 
truthful statement.’’ Mr. Manby Smith’s blind fiddler, though 
a model of resignation, made a similar complaint, ‘There’s a 
policeman out here,” he said, “as collars me reg’lar whenever 
my bag’s a bit full, and turns it all out, and axes me where I 
stole the vittles. J says, I'll answer that there question at the 
station-house, if you likes to take me there, but he never takes 
me up; that’s a noosance, that is.’’ No doubt; but, as an old 
poet says, 
‘One who lives in a low station murmurs unheeded.”’ 

Another circumstance to be taken into account, in esti- 

mating the suffering and patience of the common people, is 


the wretchedness of their homes. Places, once, perhaps, the 
VOL. Il. K 
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smiling abodes of honest industry, called, in the olden times, 
without the least attempt at irony, but in a sweet, human 
way, Paradise-row, Angel-court, Rose-alley, are frequently now 
deserving of the name only in a mystic sense, as the scenes of 
great and almost Christ-like endurance. ‘‘ Yet,” says one ob- 
server, ‘“‘ we have generally found the poor open to suggestions, 
willing to have the condition of things explained, and most 
anxious to escape, if it were possible, from the dens which it 
has been our painful duty to describe. It is often stated that 
the poorer classes delight in filth, and would not live in properly 
conditioned houses. We admit they are often ignorant, but 
the above testimony is a sufficient answer to such misrepre~ 
sentations. In many poor dwellings, the water comes in on 
Saturday night at six o'clock, and, through regard for the 
Sabbath, there is no more supplied till six o’clock on Monday 
night, On Sunday night there is no water in any of these 
houses, and the people are literally gasping for it*.” “I’m 
often very badly off,” said one street-seller to Mayhew; “and 
the misery of being hard-up, sir, is not when you’re making a 
struggle to get out of your trouble, but when your wife and 
you's sitting by a grate without a fire, and putting the candle 
out to save it, a-planning how to raise money. Can we borrow 
there? Can we manage to sell, if we can borrow? Shall we 
get from very bad to the parish? Then, perhaps, there’s a 
day lost, and without a bite in our mouths, trying to borrow. 
That's the pinch, sir; when the rain you hear outside puts you 
in mind of drownding.” What a little satisfies the poor, in 
regard to their lodging! So a great painter, whose eye nothing 
escapes, represents a generous lad persuading his poor friend to 
lodge in his mother’s house, and saying, “Do try; the little 
front room up stairs is very pleasant. You can see a piece of 
the church clock through the chimneys, and almost tell the 
time ; mother says it would be just the thing for you, and so it 
would; and you'd have me to run of errands.” Then, when 
the home has certain comforts,—a large cupboard, a chest of 
drawers, a fire-place, a corner for flowers, or a bird-cage,—there 
is the uncertainty of tenure, arising from indigence, which 


* Godwin, Shadows of the Homes of the Thousand. 
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exercises the courage of the poor occupier. A mechanic’s wife, 
reduced to be a street-seller, said to Mr. Mayhew, ‘ During 
my husband’s absence in France, our rooms was empty, 
and the last lodger went away without paying, and I had 
nothing to meet the quarter’s rent, and the landlord, all of a 
sudden almost, put in the brokers, for he said my husband 
would never come back, and perhaps I should be selling the 
furniture, and be off to join him; for he told me it was alla 
planned thing, he knew, and so the furniture was sold for next 
to nothing.”” Thus we see every day verified the poet’s lines : 


“The ‘ House to Let,’ and all are gone! 
The man—the stock-in-trade— 
The mother with her little son— 
The slipshod serving-maid ; 
There was a dog, too, and a cat, 
I knew them both quite well ; 
And now the shop is to be let— 
The fixtures are to sell. 


Why, what a breaking up is here 
Of a domestic hearth ! 

What changes in onc little year 
Does time unto give birth! 

It seems but yesterday, since he, 
All smiles, began to sell ; 

Civility’s own self was she, 
And business promised well.’’ 


The common people, often supposed to be too rude for feeling, 
are not exempt from their portion of delicate and deep mental 
afflictions incident to our nature. ‘Parish relief!’ you will 
hear them cry in their sleep, even when things smile on them. 


They have all 


‘The hopes and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherish’d long.” 


When we bear this in mind, and then contemplate their phy- 

sical sufferings, methinks it is not their vices that should strike 

us most, and transcendental inferences from them that should 
k 2 
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be our consolation. “ Almost all,” says Buffon, “spend their 
lives in fear and contention, and most men die of sorrow,” 
What a testimony! And yet those who have witnessed all 
these things have but one voice to attest the patience and resig- 
nation of the lower orders, To this point let our attention be 
now riveted. 

‘Nothing almost sees miracles but misery,’’ says one of our 
old poets. We have already beheld instances. ‘Let me 
talk with this philosopher,” says Lear to the tenant of the 
straw hovel. ‘ Noble philosopher, your company. I will keep 
still with my philosopher.” It was not the holding such lan- 
guage, I promise you, that proved the old king insane. These 
sufferers may not always be prepared to listen to the wise ad- 
monitions of fine, double-distilled, transcendental, and zealous, 
high-commissioned visitors. Each might say, with Malfato, 


‘An understanding dull’d by the infelicity 
Of constant sorrow is not apprehensive 
In pregnant novelty ; my ears receive 
The words you utter, stranger, but my thoughts 
Are fasten’d on another subject.” 


No wonder, since he knows, perhaps, that those clouds which 
bar the sun from shining on his miseries will never be chased 


off till he is dead. 


‘¢ Souls sunk in sorrows never are without them ; 
They change fresh air, but bear their griefs about them.” 


‘Men are unable to comprehend,” says Mayhew, “ the inertia 
of both body and mind, begotten by the despair of long-con- 
tinued misfortune. One man, a tinman, in speaking of the 
misery connected with the early part of his street career, de- 
scribed the effect of extreme want as producing not only an 
absence of all hope, but even of a desire to better his con- 
dition.” But in general, though with hearts something heavier 
than their pockets, yet free from any great oppression notwith- 
standing, cheerful patience and unostentatious resignation charac- 
terize the suffering classes in all their troubles. ‘‘ Don’t take on 
about that,’ is the phrase ever on their lips, when they call 
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on each other not to be down-hearted. In them, as Shak- 
speare says, 


‘¢—__ patience and sorrow strive 
Who shall express her goodliest.” 


A popular song of the street folk ends thus, 


‘‘Qh! bad luck can’t be prevented, 
Fortune she smiles or she frowns ; 
He’s best off that’s contented 
To mix, sirs, the ups and the downs.” 


Mr. Manby Smith, describing his blind fiddler, says that he 
used to add always, when relating the sufferings of his life, 
‘Well! ’taint no use grievin.” His tale concluded, he said, 
“‘¢T don’t know as I can tell you anythin’ more, sir. We does 
the best we can, When the sun shines, and people walks about 
and enjoys theirselves, I gits a little money, and my wife and I 
is cheerful and contented. When the bad, wintry weather 
comes down upon us, we do feel what it is to be hungry and 
poor, but we can’t help it, and it aint no use frettin’. My 
wife’s a merry little ooman, and can go without a dinner, and 
never grumble; many’s the day she gets no vittles no more 
than myself. Then I tells her not to git up, and so she lies 
a-bed all day, cos tis easier fastin’ in bed than when you are up 
and about. If I brings home anythin’, then she gits up and 
cooks it, and then we’re all right. We always hopes for better 
times, and if we don’t live to see ‘em, why then we shan’t 
grieve for the want of ’em. I plays the song ‘ There’s a good 
Time comin’, boys,’ and my wife sings it. There’s no harm in 
hopin’ that we may all live to see it. That’s all I’ve got to say, 
sir,’ I have given his history,” adds this interesting writer, “as 
he detailed it. It is just one of those revelations of the mys- 
teries of common life which are only remarkable because the 
world in general has not chosen to make them the object of 
remark. But, verily, it has a use and a signification which 
discontented respectability, cushioned in its easy-chair, may do 
well to ponder *.’’ ‘God keeps all his pity for the proud,” 
says a poet. It is such details as these that enable us to under- 


* Curiosities of London Life. 
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stand the adage. The resignation of the poor is accompanied, 
also, with a charitable estimate of others that is truly astonish- 
ing. Thus, one poor woman said to Mayhew, “Charing is 
better than needlework, though you may be the best shirt- 
maker. There’s broken victuals sometimes for your children. 
It’s a hard world, sir, but there’s many good people in it.” 
“ Visiting one poor costerwoman,” Mr. Mayhew says, “I never 
yet beheld so much destitution borne with so much content. 
Verily, the acted philosophy of the poor is a thing to make 
those who write and preach about it hide their heads.” <‘‘I 
sel] all kinds of shell-fish,” said one poor man to him, ‘“ but my 
great dependence is on winkles.”’ The confidence of not a few 
rests on nothing more substantial, while they are merrier and 
lighter-hearted than many fund-holders, whose dependence is 
on the Bank of England. And what is the prospect generally 
before the eyes of the lower classes, and hardly ever absent 
from their thoughts, and, as we just remarked, from their 
dreams? The house that holds the parish poor. 


‘¢ Where children dwell who know no parent’s care ; 
Parents who know no children’s love dwell there ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age, with more than childhood fears.”’ 


Yet, with all this load of anxiety, these poor people contrive to 
practise the Pindaric maxim, saying, in words that you might 
have thought taken almost verbatim from the seventh Isthmian 
ode, “It is better always to look to what is present. For de- 
ceitful time hangs over men, rolling life’s stream along; but 
even these evils are capable of a remedy to mortals, if only they 
have liberty; and a man should cherish good hope.” ‘“ We 
lay dreadful cold of a night,” said one poor woman, a groundsel- 
seller, “on account of having so little on our beds. But I’m 
not at all discontented at my lot. That wouldn’t mend it. 
We strive and do the best we can, and may as well be contented 
over it. I think it’s God’s will we should be as we are. Pro- 
vidence is kind to me, even badly off as we are. I know it’s 
all for the best.” ‘Often of an evening,” said one poor 
man, ‘‘I can see things in my imagination, and that’s why I 
like to sit alone then ; for of all the beautiful thoughts that ever 
@ man possessed, there’s none to equal a blind man’s, when he’s 
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by himself. I feel thankful that God has reduced me to this 
state. If I had run my race, and not been stopped, I might 
never have believed there was a God.’ To the poor, generally, 
besides these highest resources, belongs the common conso- 
lations of humanity which consist in the imagination and in 
dreams by day or night, some of which would almost seem 
to be admonitory. 


“6 How far men see in dreams ! 


In dreams they can accomplish worlds of things ; 
The heart then suffers a fusion of all feeling 

Back to its youthful hours of innocence, 

And nakedness, and paradise, ere yet 

The world had wound a perishing garb around it.” 


The resignation in sufferings of the poor might be considered 
with an especial reference to what women have to endure under 
those circumstances, when human virtue assumes an angelic 
form. We might credit the poet, when he says, 


- Do I not know 

The life of woman is full of woe ? 
Toiling on, and on, and on, 

With breaking heart, and tearful eyes, 
And silent lips, and in the soul 

The secret longings that arise, 

Which this world never satisfies ; 
Some more, some less, but of the whole 
Not one quite happy; no, not one!” 


However, we have not space to delay here. We have seen, in 
general, the patience of the common people, their moderation, 
their tranquillity, and modesty in suffering,—all common things, 
presenting a daily spectacle, but not the less excellent and 
admirable. It is a theme, we may add, that has formed the 
subject of a living writer, in many of his works, destined to 
immortality : 


‘‘ Who, with right earnest zeal, despising scorn, 
Paints Britain’s poor and pleads for souls forlorn ; 
Aye, while his merriest jests the surface hit, 

The deepest pathos mingles with his wit *.”” 


een a ro SI en TO 
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Still, however pressed for time, we ought not to leave the sub- 
ject without considering, for a moment, the state of the young 
in all these circumstances, for this is necessary to complete the 
picture. It is none of the least frightful features in the con- 
dition of absolute indigence, that there is no childishness in its 
dwellings. “The children of the very poor,” says Elia, “have 
no young times.” 


‘Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 


The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west ; 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ; 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free *.”’ 


It is the same nearly with the boy and the adolescent. ‘ Su- 
dorem originis sue,” says one of the fathers, “in ipso lucis 
limine meditatur.”’ 


“‘ There may you see the youth of slender frame, 
Content with weakness, weariness, and shame ; 
Yet, urged along, and proudly loath to drop, 
He strives to join his fellows of the shop, 

Till long-contending nature droops at last, 
Declining health rejects his poor repast ; 
Then, from the rising generation thrust, 
He falls alone, unnoticed to the dust.” 


A poet, when contemplating woes like these, exclaims, 


‘¢____. O, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth—viewing his progress through 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue— 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die.’’ 


But, in spite of all efforts to be cheerful, those who are only 


* Eliz Barrett. 
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passing from adolescence will often show a face long since razed 
out of the book of youth and pleasure. Alas! a mother’s eye 
foresaw all this. He was her pride and joy, and she might 
say,— 
‘But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit, 

And so he’ll die.” 


Yet the young of both sexes who are born in these circum- 
stances, while anticipating nothing brighter, surrounded with 
common things in this darkest form, find pleasure in life. ‘TI 
want you to be merry,” writes a poor girl to her absent friend, 
as we read in the work of Patell. ‘Do let me persuade you to 
try and be merry as a lark in a summer morning, and then we 
shall be the same as each other.” The boy with his stock of 
herbs, that offers ‘“‘a double andful of fine parsley for a penny,”’ 
has a smile for every one. As in the comic song, a mother 
even can say of him, ‘“ Why should he leave the court where he 
was better off than all the other boys, with two bricks, an old 
shoe, and nine oyster shells, and a dead kitten by way of toys?” 
The young are thus sustained; they will not complain; though 
from the point of view from which we are surveying life this 
lot is hard to think of. Some Juletta will be heard exclaiming 
with a sigh,— 


‘‘That handsome youth should suffer such a penance! 
How young and sweet he suffers !’’ 


But we must close this view of the sufferings of the lower 
orders, as constituting one of the common things in relation to 
virtue of which an attentive eye can discern the beauty. The 
whole chapter has related to the literature of tragedy and 
sorrow. We admire pathetic scenes upon the stage; we gaze 
upon them with sympathy even in a picture. The actor and 
the painter, by representing them, can command enthusiasm 
and tears. It would be strange to deny their excellence when 
seen—not in such imitative art, but in the original from which it 
was taken—in the common every-day events and circumstances 
of human life, in the sad but sublime reality as exhibited around 
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us. Here, at all events, we have had a sympathizing audience, 
pitying nature’s common cares till they forget their own; for 
here were absent 


‘The barbarous proud, whose passions would immure 
In their own little hearts the joys of life, 
(Unsocial things !) for their repast alone.’’ 


At the Lover’s Seat this lesson will be felt to the heart’s 
core, while dictating such homely lines as those of the old 
poet— 
‘‘ Nature of reason thus much doth importune, 
Man should partake in grief with man’s misfortune.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THERE you are, thinking again! says one of the friends, putting 
on an arch frown as she steals behind the other to slap him on 
the shoulder, having left him alone in the bower for a moment 
while she ran after a butterfly. Well, perhaps his countenance 
did warrant the raillery; for how many coming things are 
always casting their shadows before to throw a shade even over 
lovers’ meetings! But not to speak of what is personal to them, 
which does not concern the reader, the stage at which we are 
arrived in this little inquiry itself would furnish an instance; for, 
in relation to virtue, it remains that we consider a still more 
grave matter of daily occurrence than the last belonging to the 
category of those things of which we are considering the excel- 
lence; for, as the queen says to Hamlet, 


““Thou know’st, ’tis common; all that live must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity.” 


‘Ay, madam,”’ he replies, ‘‘it is common.” 

At the Lover’s Seat not alone the sufferings of humanity, but 
the solemn images of death itself, are apt to find hearts to 
which at brief moments they will spontaneously suggest them- 
selves; for grave and unpoetic declaimers, with thoughts often 
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fixed, by the way, on other things all the while, have not the 
monopoly of such considerations, as they often would apparently 
wish us to suppose, while looking with scornful pity on those 
whom the soft stars wink at, and treating as profane those who, 
under a lighter and certainly a more agreeable form of huma- 
nity, think of quite as many matters as they do, only that they 
make no boast of them, even while ‘talking of lovely things 
that conquer death.” The thought that all must die comes into 
our happiest hours, and, as a poet says, _ 


6 —____——==eee spreads 
The grave beneath young lovers’ heads.” 


So on a popular page, intended for perusal by the youth of both 
sexes, we find occasionally hints like the following: 


‘Take thee a lesson, lady fair, 
Take it from things that are sweet and rare, 
I would not open a formal book 
Of reverend saws, but would bid thee look 
On all that is bright and fair to see ; 
Only such lessons were fit for thee. 
Take thee a lesson, lady fair ! 


Look at the sun that laughs on high, 

On clouds that float in the crystal sky, 

Look at the grass in its simple dress, 

Look at the rose in her loveliness ; 

The sun will sink, the clouds will fly, 

The grass must wither, the rose must die. 
Take thee a lesson, lady fair ! 


Then take thee a lesson, lady fair, 
When thy fortunes the brightness of summer wear ; 
Think of the sun, and the clouds, and the grass, 
And the rose—how sweetly all fair things pass ; 
Trust not so fondly, woe may befall : 
For chance and change is the lot of all. 
Take thee a lesson, lady fair 


1» 


Festus, conversing with Helen, is more stern still : 


‘6. Who doth not 
Believe that what he loveth cannot die ? 
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There is no mote of death in thine eye’s beams, 

To hint of dust, or darkness, or decay. 

No: immortality sits mirrored there, 

Like a fair face long looking on itself; 

Yet thou shalt lie in death’s angelic garb, 

As in a dream of dress, my beautiful! 

The worm shall trail across thine unsunned sweets, 
And feast him on the heart men pined to death for.”’ 


But, remembering who are our audience, it seems unkind to let 
our thoughts discourse in this wise long. Let us try to look at 
the bright side of what is presented to our notice here. 

It is superfluous to dwell on such a truism as the mother of 
Hamlet utters. Every one knows that death is one of the 
common things with which we are constantly surrounded. 


‘Yes, she is gone: and we are going all; 
Like flowers we wither and like leaves we fall.”’ 


The point for us to consider is the virtue and excellence elicited 
by this common thing; which investigation we must conduct in 
a very cursory manner, merely, in fact, casting a glance at the 
subject to which necessity, arising out of the plan of our inquiry 
rather than choice perhaps, directs our notice. 

Death as a common thing, in spite of what many transcen- 
dentalists nhumanly affirm, has a very close relationship to virtue. 
Let us not mind what they proclaim about unworthy motives 
and the mere force of circumstances: the fact that stares every 
one in the face is that its approach develops virtues, draws out 
a goodness that we never thought existed in the heart; that it 
makes the rough gentle, the thoughtless contemplative, the 
unruly docile as a child, the boisterous affectionate, the careless 
anxious to make all the world virtuous, to forgive enemies, to 
be reconciled to every one, and to breathe only love; that it 
makes the gay religious; that it makes, as is often humorously 
said, the devil himself a saint,—though this is very falsely if 
literally affirmed, for this we may believe it would never do. 
But why deny its power over our poor frail human common 
nature? We might go on to show that it develops virtue in 
those who witness it, making them thoughtful, considerate, kind, 
long-suffering, and charitable. But this must suffice. Let us 
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observe, besides, whether death is not often blamed for evils 
that do not essentially belong to it. 

It is one of the advantages of accustoming ourselves to study 
the beautiful and the good in common things, that we grow 
fortified by means of such reflections against many apprehen- 
sions and troubles that perhaps would otherwise have assailed us; 
and of this we have an instance in the present turn of our 
thoughts; for if we look steadily and calmly at the last scene of 
this drama in which we are all actors of one kind or other, 
though it be only to play the part of the street boys that are 
hired for the night to figure in a pantomime, we shall find that 
what the philosopher styled the most terrible of all terrible 
things has in reality much excellence in it and much good that 
every one of us can understand. 

In the first place, if death be common, the Shakspearian 
question is most natural, ‘‘Why seems it so particular with 
thee? Come! is it not unmanly grief to lament following the 
road that all the beautiful and good have taken before us, and 
that all whom we love and admire will have to take shortly 
after us? For shame! away with such sickly lamentations !”’ 
“If nearly twenty years ago,” says Cicero, addressing the 
senate, “I denied in this very temple that death could be pre- 
mature to one who had been consul, how much more truly shall 
I deny that it can be so now to an old man? To me, conscript 
fathers, death is a thing to be wished for, having accomplished 
what I undertook.” If we have ever loved and found a heart 
responsive to our own, what more should we gain by living 
longer? We may not, like the Roman orator, have obtained 
consulships and emerged from the sweet obscurity of a common 
station; but we have been granted the best thing that life can 
offer; and death, let it come when it will, can never seem for 
us as premature, But, you say, the thought of what may come 
when we have shuffled off this mortal coil, the dread of some- 
thing after death, may render it particular in our regard, and 
ourselves exceptions at the prospect of it. To this a short, and 
it seems an obvious answer may be given, without, I hope, in- 
curring the crime of intentional presumption. Either, then, it 
will be compatible with infinite goodness and mercy to admit 
us into the regions of eternal felicity, or it will not. If the 
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former, it is of course a consummation devoutly and really to 
be wished, and death must be excellent for those who suffer it ; 
if the latter, how can we reconcile our reason, our imagination, 
or our hearts, to such an act of the will as that of desiring what 
would be incompatible with the exercise of those adorable qua- 
lities which include all that lovers love and sigh for on earth ?— 
or how can we think it possible to pass a better sentence than 
that which has been promulgated after these qualities have 
been employed in hearing, weighing, and determining every 
thing? What is any man that he should form an obstacle to 
the plans of infinite, eternal love ?—of that Love which created 
us for loving and being loved, even for flying at times to this 
very Seat, and inhaling the fragrance of the air that bathes it 
in the light of heaven? It is one of the peculiarities of this 
spot, that it takes all selfishness out of man and woman; that it 
infuses into us an expansive spirit of good will, identifying our 
inmost thoughts and wishes with that which is at the bottom of 
the soul of nature,—namely, love. The Ego, the me, looks 
very small and contemptible here; it vanishes in the presence 
of a girl, How should it be thought for a moment worthy of 
interfering with the scheme of eternal benevolence providing 
for the safety of her and of us all, for the welfare of human 
society, by diminishing the number of betrayers and of those 
who would otherwise act basely; providing for the diffusion of 
goodness, for the restraint of crime, for the rewards of dis- 
interested, sympathetic, self-devoted virtue ? 

"For those who in this life have transgressed against love, 
and mercy, and all their cohort, often far greater than we 
fancy it to be, the excellence of death will consist in its 
darkest attributes; and who that rest at the Lover’s Seat would 
imagine that it could be otherwise? He who has never sym- 
pathized with men or women, whose heart, like that of an anti- 
christ, has been closed to humanity, closed to little children, 
closed to the innocent, closed to the Magdalen, closed to the 
fallen, closed to the prodigal son, closed to the virtuous, closed 
to sinners, and to all whose intellectual state was represented 
by the blind, and the deaf, and the dumb; who had no affec- 
tion for friends, no forgiveness for enemies, no sacrifice for any, 
no loyalty for all,—in whose mind love was unknown, mercy 
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unknown,—cannot, when he comes to suffer in his own stern, 
unbending, forbidding person, expect much human sympathy. 
He departs. 


‘‘ How his audit stands, who knows, save Heaven ? 
But in our circumstance and course of thought, 
"Tis heavy with him,” 


and death, as one of the common things in relation to virtue, 
does not on that account assume an aspect, at all events, from 
this Seat, in the least more repulsive. 

Catesby says to Hastings, “ ’Tis a vile thing to die, when 
men are unprepared and look not for it.’’ Hastings replies, “ O 
monstrous, monstrous! and so it falls out with Rivers, Vaughan, 
Grey; and so ’twill do with some men else, who think them- 
selves as safe as thou and I.”’ Such is the note of those whose 
cage, as Richter says, has never been covered with a dark pall 
to make them sing more sweetly. But at the Lover’s Seat per- 
sons take a different view of death, which has perhaps already 
carried away many who, like the sweet Alice of the song, are 
then with tears remembered. To die, in the estimation of such 
persons, is not to go “‘ where all antipathies to comfort dwell ;” 
and as for others that have never had any relation with love, or 
with humanity, there seems to be no rational ground for blaming 
death. Surely it is quite as well, even to the eyes of men, that 
there should be a term to the pride of riches,—to the routine of 
a prosaic, monotonous existence, which that pride often con- . 
trives to impose upon others,—-to the indifference of the power- 
ful, seeking how “ nothing is to be done,’’ to the craft of the Cir- 
cumlocution officials that Dickens shows up; and that for those 
who would never have had time to love or to be merciful, there 
should be a fell sergeant, strict in his arrest. So Death is 
still unblamed, though the great, proud, rich, undeserving man, 
being 

““ Dead, the golden calf that was an idol deck’d 
With marble pillars, jet, and porphyry, 
Shall quickly, both in bone and name, consume, 
Though wrapt in lead, spice, scarlet, and perfume!” 


But having thus attempted, in a common, human, and, I 
hope, not unseemly way, tc grapple with the subject, in its 
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most severe, mysterious, and repulsive form, let us proceed to 
consider it on the more ordinary or natural side, as being 
simply a removal of common mortals from the present visible 


world. 
‘¢Who that hath ever been 


Could bear to be no more? 
Yet who would tread again the scene 
He trod through life before ? 


On, with intense desire, 
Man’s spirit will move on; 
It seems to die, yet, like Heav’n’s fire, 


It is not quenched, but gone *.” 


All persons of sensibility and of ardent affections will at times 
feel satisfied that there is a beautiful side of death. 


‘Though I am young, and cannot tell 
Either what Death or Love is well, 
Yet I have heard they both bear darts, 
And both do aim at human hearts; 
And then again, I have been told, 
Love wounds with heat, as Death with cold ; 
So that I think they do but bring 
Extremes to touch, and mean one thing f.”’ 


Thus in the poet’s mind the image of Death is associated with 
Love; and of a truth humanity is familiar with a thought 
which represents death as the last time of parting—not a part- 
ing for ever; and so another poet makes his Festus say of 
Helen, 


“ And loving as we two have loved, 
In spirit and in heart, 
Whether to space or star removed, 
God will not bid us part.” 


A third boldly says, 


‘ Death is the brother of Love, twin-brother is he, and is only 
More austere to behold. ‘With a kiss upon lips that are fading, 
Takes he the soul, and departs, and locked in the arms of affection, 
Places the ransomed child, new-born, ’fore the face of its father.” 
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“The dusky strand of death, inwoven here 
With dear Love’s tie, makes Love himself more dear.” 


It may be remarked, perhaps, as something more than a coinci- 
dence, that those persons who wished to exclude lugubrious 
images from their death, like Cortusio of Padua, De la Palu- 
Varembon, Seigneur of Beaumont sur Vingeanne, Philip Bouton 
of Dijon, and others, have often likewise by their wills re- 
quired that girlhood and womanhood in their common type, 
and the white robes of innocence, should appear at their ob- 
sequies, and receive a present. It looks as if they wished to 
imply that death would appear more happy when viewed with 
a certain joyous universality of mind from the standing point 
of love. 

As we already noticed, the common thought of humanity 
recognizes the unmanliness of repining at what belongs to our 
nature; and so the boy, in the Philaster of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, says of death, “it is rest,’’—-adding, 


‘¢ —___ T know besides, it is but giving 
Over of a game that must be lost.” 


Besides, as the poet thinks, 


‘¢ There is no Death! what seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Wkose Portal we call Death.”’ 


Pindar says, ‘‘ Sweet is both the end and the commencement of 
human affairs made when there is a divine impulse.” And then 
this life of ours, after all, what is it at the best? The Count of 
Tessin, who was governor of the prince royal of Sweden, passed 
for having been one of the happiest of men, and yet at his 
death he chose for sole epitaph the words “ Tandem felix.” 
Those who lie down in misery shall arise, we at the Lover's 
Seat will often think, lighter than the butterflies. Tidings of 
death pass often like the significant cry of ‘ sunward-sailing 
cranes.’’ When the death of friends is mentioned in another 
old play, its advantages are recognized by men addressing 
Heaven, even amidst the tears of affectionate regret. 
VOL, II. ek 
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‘‘ Dead, O heavens! But, alack, 
You snatch some hence for little faults ; that’s love 
To have them fall no more. You some permit 
To second ills with ills, each elder worse.” 


We all feel the combat of life to be great and fearful. . There is 
not a young person in any class of society but will at times ac- 
knowledge it, and admit too that there is for some amongst us 
whom we love an advantage to be quit of this contradiction, 
though it were to be by means of death. Besides, as Cesar 
says, taking the view we already proposed, it is absurd to be 
always repining at what is an inevitable provision of nature. 
Would you live here for ever, with all the ills that age and the 
changes of fortune would entail on you? Truly you may use 
his words, and say, 


‘¢ Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear,— 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come, when it will come.” 


Brutus replies, 


“That we shall die, we know; ’tis but the time, 
And drawing out, that men stand upon.” 


But there is an admirable excellence surely in that common 
providential enactment for our removal at the proper time, 
without our being always sensible of its approach, which know- 
ledge would interfere with our energies, and paralyze the whole 
course of human life. It can hardly be demanded of ordinary 
mortals, that they should approve the example of the Milesian 
virgins, who chose death; but reason has a right to insist upon 
laying aside the unnecessary and imaginary fears often asso- 
ciated with it. ‘We are of Montaigne’s opinion,” says a great 
English writer, ‘and know not why death should be rendered 
more melancholy than it is. When a tomb was opened in 
Greece, supposed to be that of Aspasia, there was found in it a 
sprig of myrtle in gold.” For the delighted spirit, the human, 
gentle, affectionate heart, to be sent forth flying between the 
cold moon and the earth,— 


“To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
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And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world,”’— 


it is too horrible! But why admit such a supposition? Did you 
not find yourself with tender friends on issuing into life a baby ? 
What reason have vou to fear desolation and solitude on leaving 
it for another, aman or woman? After collecting all the argu- 
ments which authorize the belief in another life, and which 
amount to a demonstration, ‘there remains,” says a great 
French philosopher, ‘“‘an obstacle to conquer. The imagina- 
tion cannot contemplate without fear this unknown thing which 
we call death. It is not reason, it is the imagination which is 
terrified; it is the imagination also which produces in great 
measure that remaining doubt, that trouble, that secret anxiety, 
which the most assured faith does not always subdue in pre- 
sence of death. The imagination is a child of which we should 
form the ‘education by placing it under the discipline and 
government of better faculties. We should accustom it to 
come to the succour of the intelligence, instead of troubling it 
by its phantoms.” 

But then, perhaps, I say, the circumstances of death are fear- 
ful! Arviragus exclaims,— 


‘¢ What thing is it, that I never 
Did see man die?”’ 


Mate, did you never hear any of the common people describe 
a death-bed? Did you never observe with what sweet, light 
touches they impart grace, brightness, and elevation to the 
images? Those who have witnessed such scenes know, that to 
the syfferers, as well as to the beholders, there are often pre- 
sented impressions which are any thing but sinister, or opposed 
even to loveliness. The very form and circumstances of this 
common thing called death seem quite different from what 
might have been imagined before seeing them. Hendica, in 


the old play of Bonduca, says, 





- I know, uncle, 
We must all die; my little brother died. 
I saw him die, and he died smiling ; sure 
There’s no great pain in’t, uncle?’ 
L 2 
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So in another ancient drama we have these lines: 


‘‘ Let no man fear to die—all ages 
And all hours call us; ’tis so common, easy, 
That little children tread those paths before us.” 


Indeed, as another poet beautifully says, 


“‘ Loveliest of lovely things are they, 
On earth, that soonest pass away. 
The rose, that lives its little hour, 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower *.”’ 


The very grave too, ‘‘that earliest boon of love,” as a poet, 
perhaps not with strict justice, calls it, has its bright side when 
common things are chosen, and better antidotes accepted than 
the frigid promise that we shall lie down with kings and em- 
perors in death, which can yield, as Charles Lamb humor- 
ously remarks, but poor satisfaction ‘‘to a man who in his life- 
time never greatly coveted the society of such bed-fellows.”’ 
The brother of Cardinal Richelieu, the minister, had other views 
when writing his own epitaph, which ended with the words, 
‘inter pauperes sepeliri volo.” Hood, writing during his last 
illness, says, ‘There is the smell of the mould, but I remember 
that it nourishes the violets.” They who under all circum- 
stances love what is common, ‘need no urn for their ashes, to 
take the offence of mortal loathsomeness from the eye.’’ The 
earth supplies all that is wanting to them who go to the grave 
bewept with true love showers. 


‘¢ And many an honest tear and heartfelt sigh 
Have followed those who now unnoticed lie.”’ 


“There,” one may say with the poet, 


‘He shall grow again, 
And, in the sweet disguise of a fair garden, 
Salute the spring that gave him green and odours,”’ 


‘‘ Death is the poor world’s asylum. There is peace; 
Destruction’s quiet and equality.” 


Cassiodorus was no pagan, no romantic writer, and he called the 
cemetery ‘‘ager somni,”’ the field ofrepose. But remark what the 
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poet just cited says, ‘‘there is equality.”’ Let us recur to a 
theme with which, under any form, we at the Lover’s seat can 
never be satiated. Yes, death and the grave are both excellent 
by this gift of equality which they include, conferring it on 
those who through life, perhaps, have in vain yearned for it. 
In spite of insane attempts by persons whose thoughts are all 
turned towards the love of distinction and superiority to rob 
those connected with them of this great boon by means of pom- 
pous obsequies, extraordinary tombs, family mausoleums, as if 
they held that considerations of economy were disrespectful to 
the memory of the departed, as if they did not feel with man- 
kind that, as Cicero says, ‘‘ The sanctity of graves is not in the 
statues over them, which fall by force or antiquity, but in the 
soil itself*,”—-death and the grave will restore us to nature, 
and place us all at last on a level with that sweet humble com- 
mon humanity, in mental communion with which much of the 
happiness of our life consisted, while by social necessities, per- 
haps, we found ourselves externally like aliens in regard to it. 

Sister-spirit, strangers perhaps would set us both down as 
dreamers for saying all this or listening to it; and yet the 
matter is very substantial as far as we are concerned. A great 
poet was struck with the epitaphs at Ferrara which ended with 
‘‘implora pace ’’—implore eternal quiet. ‘Can any thing,” he 
says, “be more full of pathos? All that the dead wanted was 
rest, and this they implore. There is all the helplessness, and 
humble hope, and death-like prayer that can arise from the 
grave—‘implora pace.’”” The persons we allude to will hope 
that their survivors may see in addition another word put over 
them—union, implore union, eternal union. 

But let us dwell for a moment on the excellence of what is 
common even in respect to a grave. Crabbe’s gentle sexton, 
when he looked around and marked the tombs within and 
without the consecrated pile, though not presuming to judge 
any or utter doubts respecting the end of the former so pom- 
pously inurned, concluded with saying that he for his part 
would ‘‘join the party who repose without.’ Of course here the 
association of ideas was every thing. So, perhaps in consequence 
of it, would most reflecting persons, loving what is common, 
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while still admiring the thought of him of whom we read that he 
chose his burial under the threshold of St. Mary’s Church, 
ordering these words to be inscribed for epitaph, “ Ni dedans 
par respect, ni dehors par amour.” The kind of grave that 
indicates the love of equality which once animated its tenant, 
most men would choose if they had observed the folly, even in 
life, of being ambitious of distinctions. The common cemetery 
has this advantage. There, without having read Scott’s epitaph 
on Helen Walker, whom he painted in his Jeannie Deans, every 
one with a heart is sure to say with him, “ Respect the grave of 
poverty, when combined with love of truth and dear affection.” 
There one thinks of sweet Alice under the cold stone; and, as a 
great author says, ‘Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed 
on such green graves some good is born, some gentler nature 
comes up. In the destroyer’s steps there spring up bright 
creations that defy his power, and his dark path becomes a way 
of light to heaven.” Yes, without in the least being dreamers, 
we may say that of union and equality, though it were only to 
be found in the grave, the common human heart is amorous; 
and with the sound of those words in our ears I would conclude 
this chapter. We need only name them again, however, for 
enough has been already whispered respecting the excellence of 
things which conduce to so desirable an end as this. It will 
suffice, then, to repeat that death and the grave accomplish 
it; they break down the barriers of distinction which were 
placed between us and our common brothers and sisters in 
Adam. The earth is a common mother, which receives our 
bodies along with theirs to its bosom; our spirits depart with 
their spirits to Him in whose love every loyal heart may confide, 
The proposition, I think, has been demonstrated. Do you find 
that the task of ascribing excellence to these last common 
things was insurmountable? But come, listener mine, courage; 
for now, passing from the subject of death, a glance at which 
suffices for our purpose of showing its bright side as one of the 
common things in regard to virtue, let us proceed to the last 
division of the whole, inquiry provided for us at the Lover's 
Seat, and from that point of view survey the excellence of 
common things in relation to truth. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Wet, I am glad that the subject is to change, though what you 
propose does not promise much; for I think by this time, mate, 
you must yourself need variety; and you have certainly of late 
drawn me on to listen to matters very grave, to say the least of 
them. Exactly so; I only wonder at the attention with which 
you have listened, though perhaps making up that dear little 
posy all the while contributed somewhat to this great result. 
Well, now the inquiry does change; and as the sun, you per- 
ceive, is still far from setting, let us rouse ourselves up and put 
off our next nap till we get home, where you may indulge your 
fondness for keeping alternately both late and early hours. 

Having considered the excellence of common things in regard 
to beauty first, and then to virtue, it remains for us to complete 
our enterprise by looking at them in relation to truth ;—a theme, 
let me tell you, very appropriate to this bower; for all lovers, 
you know, love truth. It is a word ever on their tongue; and, 
laugh who will, the desire of it sways their heart. It cannot, 
therefore, be unsuitable to them to propose a view of common 
things in that relation, already so familiar to them, and involving 
in fact, as it does, their sum of hope. 

The subject, therefore, which is not so unpromising as you 
thought it, need not frighten you much; and besides, the graver 
it becomes, the more I am resolved from time to time to be 
merry. Do you remember how solemn we looked when we 
heard about kindness and love, the poetry of life and even 
pleasure? It was as if we both of us had put on the cap of 
wisdom. Well, it was all the better; for perhaps there was no 
knowing what we might not have rambled to otherwise; but now 
that we advance towards things that are really very serious, 
I am decidedly of opinion that it will be much more proper for 
us, after reading grave extracts, to prattle away like children, 
though at the risk of wounding the pride of all prosy strangers 
that would wish to take part in our discussions. 

The subject presents itself in a twofold order, as including 
the intellectual character of common persons and the value of 
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common thoughts. The popular understanding and way of 
thinking, that is, our way of thinking, may be contrasted with 
that of the learned and distinguished classes as far as we are 
capable of appreciating the latter; and, in fine, the common 
thoughts themselves that actuate the unobserved masses of the 
community to which both of us belong, may be compared with 
those of the professed intellectual and philosophic classes, as far 
as they are pleased to let us know them; in other words, we 
may consider how far common persons intellectually considered, 
persons that have nothing to distinguish them, excepting per- 
haps good looks and amiable manners—come, don’t turn away 
so, though I did look at you—persons who keep their best 
clothes for Sundays, dine when they are hungry, go out when 
they like, lodge in ordinary houses, in any street or quarter of 
the metropolis that suits them, and live, in short, like the majo- 
rity; how far, I say, such persons possess any characteristic 
excellence in consequence precisely of their minds being un- 
distinguished from what is common in the world. We shall 
find, perhaps, as we pursue this inquiry, that the view of these 
mental regions which is obtained from the Lover's Seat, for 
they are by no means shut out from it, has a beauty and an ex- 
tension which the lightest may behold with a certain pleasure, 
and which the wisest need not disdain. 

How stand common persons generally in regard to intellec- 
tual merit or to truth? Is the common mind generally con- 
stituted so as to be in harmony or in antagonism with the latter? 
Is there any thing to admire in the many petty common thoughts 
on which we daily, as it were, feed? To answer these questions, 
whatever we may think of ourselves, we must return to our 
late companions of the professedly popular class, and attend to 
what may be advanced generally in favour of the intellectual 
character of the common people, for—may we be pardoned for 
saying so?—as distinguished from the studious and learned 
mind, and forming an intermediate link between it and that of 
the common herd of us, nothing exists that is worthy of mention 
or even of a passing thought. 

Proceeding thus to the last division of our subject and to the 
relation of what is common to truth, we shall find that the same 
conclusions with which we are already familiar meet us every 
where. ‘ Mankind,” says Aristotle, without making any dis- 
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tinctions in favour of a part, ‘have a tolerable natural tendency 
towards that which is true, and in general hit the truth *.” 
It is well to have such a master-mind determining that common 
persons are generally right, though it may shock prodigiously 
many of the half-educated and half-bred, and even some who 
haunt academic walks, where the capabilities of ordinary com- 
mon persons, without a scientific or learned education, are not 
in general very highly estimated. For there it will be said 
that 


“The world must have great minds, even as great spheres 
Or suns, to govern restless minds, 
While they stand still and burn with life, to keep 
Them in their places, and to light and heat them.” 


Though of this magnificent proposition the exact converse, as 
we shall see later, is nearer to the truth. The opinion of the 
Stagyrite will stand the test of scrutiny, in spite of what may 
be pronounced by the most concurrent voices of the cultivated 
classes respecting the common intelligence of mankind. ‘The 
voice of the people,”’ says the Pére Boutauld, “that is, the voice 
of all those persons who speak naturally, without study or arti- 
fice, and without the conduct of any science or reflection, is the 
voice of infused wisdom or of instinct, which is infallible, and 
which has always been the true master of philosophers. Before 
these latter reason on any thing of the visible world they ought 
to interrogate this great ignoramus called the people, and hear 
how he speaks of it in the streets, that they may know how to 
speak of it in the schools. If to arrange new thoughts better 
and to form a distinguished philosophy you think it necessary 
to give the lie to what the people say, all your wonders will 
turn out to be only dreams, impieties, and falsehoods. It is a 
great error to consult only men of great judgment and repu- 
tation. A man of genius will listen to what the lowest of the 
people have to say, and will never deem it a loss of time to hear 
them speak on the difficulties of an affair +.’’ The fact is, that 
intellectually considered our common brothers and sisters in 
Adam, take them all in all, have no reason to hide their heads 
in presence of those who seek distinction by being ‘‘men of 
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mind above the run of men.’’ Poor ordinary mortals have the 
same lone thoughts and aspirations, the same quest of know- 
ledge, and minds to embrace the universe; they have observa- 
tion, and just inference, and with all that, humility, which often 
extraordinary minds are wanting in. Briefly, common minds 
viewed in general are not necessarily vulgar minds; the latter, 
perhaps, being found in greatest abundance among those who 
fancy that by despising what is common they can rise to pre- 
eminence over the rest of mankind, and attain to some extra- 
ordinary development of their own genius. Moreover, they are 
never common-place minds, which belong to those who pretend 
to be what they are not. They are, as we shall soon observe, 
fresh, suggestive, and independent. These facts are recognized, 
indeed, by men of really superior intelligence. Sir Walter 
Scott thought that to spend some portion of every day in com- 
mon matters of fact observation like any obscure person is good 
for the higher faculties themselves in the upshot, so far was he 
from undervaluing the condition of minds accustomed to it, or 
being influenced by what he termed the cant of sonneteers. 
Lockhart relates with some pride the testimony to the character 
of Sir Walter that was borne by Moore, who said that a not 
very dignified phrase would express his own feeling respecting 
him better than any fine one, and that all he would say of him 
was, ‘he was a thorough good fellow;” and, no doubt, to be so 
qualified the author of Waverley would have thought a high 
encomium. Petrarch complains even of the genius which caused 
himself to be unlike others, saying mournfully that nature had 
made him different from the common run of mankind—“ singular 
d’altra genti.’’ One of the first mathematicians and classical 
scholars of the present day was mentioning it as a compliment 
to himself that a girl from school had said of him, “ You know 
Martin Burney is a very plain good sort of a young man, but 
he is not any thing at all out of the common.” as if she had 
thought it a great advantage really to merit Jack Cade’s saluta- 
tion, ‘‘ How now, thou particular fellow?” 

Manners are intimately connected with intellectual facilities, 
and, as Charron observes, ‘‘ We see daily that those who have 
extraordinary talents and energy are the most liable to corrupt 
manners and opinions. Very few of them can be trusted with 
their own conduct if they soar in the liberty of their judg- 
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ment beyond common opinions. All the disorders, revolts, 
schisms, and troubles in the world come from superior minds; 
and that is why Thucydides said that men of moderate, and 
even of less than moderate abilities, were better than men of 
transcendental talents who cannot remain in their skins.” Com- 
mon minds, like water, appear to an inexperienced eye shallower 
than they really are. They are not praised, and they derive 
good from that privation; they love not praise, nor sigh for 
fame, and for that reason are the happier; for, as a great poet 
Say3,— 
‘‘ Men’s praise begets an awe of one’s own self 
Within us, till we fear our heart, lest it, 
Magician-like, show more than we can bear.”’ 


Moreover, the action of common minds upon others is not 
wearisome or injurious. ‘‘I would not,” says Lamb, ‘be do- 
mesticated all my days with a person of very superior capacity. 
The constant operation of such potent agency would reduce me, 
I am convinced, to imbecility. Persons of common minds, 
when in company, are under no restraint of a formal and didac- 
tive hypocrisy; and certainly one likes to see the intelligence 
let loose—to catch the mind in an undress, to see the falterings 
of self-suspicion, surmises, guesses, misgivings, half-intuitions, 
semi-consciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim instincts, embryo 
conceptions—no unlading of a stock of ideas in perfect order and 
completeness.” As a French writer observes, ‘Common minds 
have never learned to shun difficulties and problems which the 
wise men of the world seem agreed never toexamine. Their bold 
logic goes always straight on, and no pernicious absurdity would 
have ever prevailed if their objections had been listened to.” 

In matters of taste, too, we are met by the same conclusions. 
So a poet, who is offended at the extravagance of transcenden- 
talists in literature, regards the judgment of ordinary women 
and of the young as the highest court of appeal in matters of 
taste. 

““O taste! O sympathy !—amazed, we call: 
Where are ye fled, if still ye are at all? 
In some few rural nooks, some pastoral shades, 
And in the hearts of some sweet English maids, 
Childhood and woman still will feel the true, 
There, at your last frail outposts, linger you.” 
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*‘ Ask,” he says elsewhere, “all the damsels of the town, ask 
the maids who read far from London’s noise, and see if they'll 
whisper when presented with such productions—we may not 
exactly think his examples well chosen—Really most divine *.” 

But, still keeping to general glances, let us observe the posi- 
tive properties of common minds, such as every one can remark 
in them, without pretending to any philosophic appreciation of 
the qualities of the human intelligence, to which, I am sure, 
neither of us wish to lay any claim. 

Common minds, in the first place, are not deficient in the 
faculty of observation, which is an appanage of poetry and 
genius. Persons of this character are well described as those 


‘Who sit in a mystery calm and intense, 
And look coolly around them with sharp common sense.” 


‘If good sense and judgment are to be a criterion, I know not,” 
says a French writer, ‘in what class we should find a man of 
more sense than the old French peasant. Without speaking of 
his cleverness in matters that interested him, he knew men well. 
He divined the society which he had not seen. He has much 
reflection, and a singular prescience of natural things. He often 
judges of the heavens and the earth better than an augur of 
antiquity +.” In England too, believe me, it is well often to 
hear the just remarks from some of nature’s people, even though 
we repair to the lowest walks to find them. An oyster-seller 
in the streets said to Mr. Mayhew, ‘“‘ My customers are mostly 
working men and tradespeople. We see a deal of the world; 
yes, a deal. Ah, sir! I wish the parson of the parish or any 
parson sat with me a fortnight; he’d see what life is then. ‘It’s 
different,’ a learned man used to say to me—that’s long ago— 
‘from what's noticed from the pew or the pulpit.’” ‘The 
street folk,’”’ says this author, “‘ who proffer the sale of what is 
more or less a luxury become, by the mere necessities of their 
calling, physiognomists and quick observers of characters.’ 
“The crossing-sweeper,”’ says Manby Smith, “has a profound 
knowledge of character; he has studied the human face divine 
all his life, and can read at a glance, through the most rigid and 
rugged lineaments, the indications of veneration or the want 
of it.” 


* Gurney’s Transcendentaliste. + Michelet. 
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Of course, however, we do not confine our observation to 
such classes. We must consider common minds as they are 
found in all ranks. The common mind, then, in general, under 
all circumstances, is objective, as the Germans would say, and 
addicted to observation of what is seen every day and hour in 
the world without. What a penetrating glance does it take 
from the Lover’s Seat at the good or amusing qualities of all 
within the circle of its acquaintance! as when some one hears, 
on proposing to take a turn, ‘I thought you could not stay in 
doors long!” or, ‘* Well, you did scare that poor girl that served 
our dinner!” as one of these keen observers said to her compa- 
nion, who, on being vexed at delay, had, through the habit 
acquired of affecting the uncommon on such occasions, been 
betrayed, in her presence, into putting on some trick of singu- 
larity and assuming a distinguished air of sententious import- 
ance. ‘ Did you see,’’ she added, “how the simple girl opened 
her eyes, and only said, ‘ Yes, sir?’ not even perceiving your 
drift; but I saw you were precious angry.’’ The other looked 
ashamed, as well he might, though not, perhaps, less grateful 
for the benefit conferred on him by his laughing monitor *. 
What a sweet indulgent, and no less accurate judgment, does 
the same common mind form of all! How the little boys and 
girls, the young men and maidens, the old men and children, 
are brought out by it, as if by varnish, to display all the delicate 
traits, all the arch features, all the tender and noble qualities 
of their nature ! 

As of characters, so also of things, the knowledge of the 
common mind is acquired by observation in the ordinary way 
of life. The popular remarks, in this respect, might sometimes 
shame many fine sentimental writers. ‘‘My uncle,” said a 
young girl, conversing with Patell, “had a great many canary 
birds, and an immense cage for them. When one of these was 
to be married, he used to put two female birds into the same 
part with him, and when the bird had made his choice, and 
hunted the rejected one about, which he used to do most furi- 
ously, my uncle used to take away the latter, and then the 
fellow seemed as content as possible; so you see,” she added, 
archly, “the little mate was not like some men.”’ 


* Patell. 
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But let us hear what wise people say of the characteristics of 
common minds. ‘ What we derive from our personal acquaint- 
ance with things,’’ says Hazlitt, “ however narrow in its scope 
or imperfectly digested, is, for the most part, built on a solid 
foundation—that of nature; it is in trusting to others, who give 
themselves out for guides and doctors, that we are all abroad. 
So far, then, from the charge lying against vulgar and illiterate 
prejudice as the bane of truth and common sense, the argument 
turns the other way. In what comes home to the business and 
bosoms of men, there is less of uncertainty and presumption ; 
and there, in the little world of our own knowledge and expe- 
rience, we can hardly do better than attend to the still small 
voice of our own hearts and feelings, instead of being brow-beat 
by the effrontery, or puzzled by the sneers and cavils of pedants 
and sophists, of whatever school or description. And as for their 
pretensions to loftier and purer views, it is certain, that to 
reduce things to the scale of abstract reason would be to anni- 
hilate our interest in them, instead of raising our affections to a 
higher standard.” Charron made a similar remark, and con- 
demned the system of education which prescribed learning by 
heart and loading the memory, instead of forming the judgment 
and sharpening the understanding, by the use of common fami- 
liar things *. 

The observations made by common minds are, therefore, 
more important, numerous, accurate, and profound, than super- 
ficial learning is apt to suppose. We may add, that their in- 
ferences, conclusions, and generalizations are generally, though 
often unconsciously, profoundly wise and just. In questions 
of manners, their “served ‘him right” is, in most cases, an 
incontrovertible and most righteous verdict. Their impression 
on hearing of any maxim that indicates a selfish turn of mind, 
is as sure to lead them well, though they may have only to say 
of it “Nil generosum sapit atque magnificum,”’ while, with re- 
spect to the vast region of all human experience, their proverbs 
leave nothing for philosophy itself to improve or modify. Charles 
Lamb, I am aware, in his inimitable way, has pretended to 
shake our confidence in some of these adages, but when even 
the pen of such a writer fails, it is useless for any one else to 
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repeat the experiment. “Your school terms are too trotble- 
some,”’ says Penthea, in The Broken Heart. Your popular saying 
is different, in that respect, and, as a great author observes, 
‘‘ In any controversy concerning morals, an appeal may be made 
with safety to the sentiments which the language of the people 
expresses.” Lawyers even say, ‘‘ Loco jurium allegari possunt 
vulgaria proverbia.” The learned, as in the late instance of 
the Pére Cahier, publish collections of these popular sayings. 
*‘ Proverbs, words, and grammar inflections convey,’ says @ 
profound author, “the public sense with more purity and pre- 
cision than can the wisest individual. Proverbs are the fruit of 
popular observation through many ages. They are not the 
product of the extraordinary acuteness of some few distin- 
guished intelligences.’ ‘The proverbs of all nations,” says 
another keen observer, ‘‘ are always the literature of reason, or 
the statements of an absolute truth, without qualification. Pro- 
verbs, like the sacred books of each nation, are the sanctuary 
of the intuitions. That which the droning world, chained to 
appearances, will not allow the realist to say in his own words, 
it will suffer him to say in proverbs, without contradiction. 
And this law of laws, which the senate and the college deny, 
is hourly preached in all markets and all workshops by flights of 
proverbs, whose teaching is as true and as omnipresent as that 
of birds and flies. Besides,” he continues, ‘‘ your bravest sen- 
timent is familiar to the humblest of men. The poor and the 
low have their way of expressing the last facts of philosophy 
as well as you. ‘Blessed be every thing,’ and ‘the worse 
things are, the better they are,’ are proverbs which express the 
transcendentalism of common life.” 

But some one, very unlike either of us here, will say, perhaps, 
without waiting for a more especial examination of the subject, 
that common minds are generally little furnished by reading 
learned books, and, consequently, that there can be nothing excel- 
lentin them. It is true the commonalty cannot be students, in the 
usual sense of the word; common working men have not leisure 
to read much, and persons who, in that respect, are better off, have 
frequently no great inclination to spend much of their time over 
books. But, as a great author says, ‘‘ Whatever things we hear 
or see, sitting, walking, travelling, or conversing, may be fitly 
called our book, and is of the same effect that writings are.” 
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Persons, it is true, of common mings, though our present expe- 
tience appears to contradict us, seem to be often even bad 
listeners, especially when their own mental condition is not 
attended to by the speaker. A costermonger, speaking of his 
class, and without possessing the means of drawing a distinction 
and of knowing why, said to Mayhew, ‘ Sermons or tracts gives 
them the ’orrors.” A street-seller of waste paper said, ‘I’ve 
had bibles, prayer books, companions to the altar, and other 
such books. Yes, I’ve had Roman Catholic books—at least, so 
I suppose. Well, it’s hard to say about proportions, but in my 
opinion, as far as it’s good for any thing, I’ve not had them in 
any thing like the proportion that I’ve had prayer books and 
Watts’ and Wesley’s hymns. You see, sir,”’ he added, trying to 
explain the fact, and still condemned to groping in the dark, 
‘‘ perhaps a godly old man dies, and those that follow him care 
nothing for hymn books, and so they come to such as me.” 
However, it is not our province ‘to set him right in this parti- 
cular; let us keep to the subject. Common minds may not be 
full of the knowledge of details in regard to scientific matters, 
but they have “the constructive genius, if they want the mate- 
rials. Scientific minds supply the materials, and think little or 
nothing of the constructive idea. But it is to that idea,” says 
an able writer, “that the most knowing will have to turn at 
last.” The want of materials is, of course, frequently evident 
enough in the lower classes, and sometimes it presents itself in 
an amusing manner, Thus, Mayhew mentions an old sponge- 
seller in the streets saying to him, ‘“ There was an old gent 
what I served with sponges. Like a deal of old coves that has 
nothing to do, and doesn’t often stir out, but hidles away time 
in reading or pottering about a garden, he was fond of a talk, and 
he'd give me a glass of something short, as if to make me listen 
to him, for I used to get fidgety, and he’d talk away stunning. 
He’s told me, more than once, that sponges was more of an 
animal than a wegetable. Ido believe people reads theirselves 
silly. Such nonsense! Does it look like an animal?” All 
this, of course, indicates that, among a certain portion of the 
common people, the ordinary channels of instruction are not 
much possessed, and that circumstances do not allow them to 
discriminate, though, even then, the operation of their mind 
was right and healthy, which is all that we have to demon- 
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strate. Be that as it may however, as we shall see later, for 
all classes, ‘‘ paucis est opus literis ad bonam mentem,’’—with 
little learning a man may have a good mind. ‘The learned 
and the studious of thought,” says a great observer, ‘‘ have no 
monopoly of wisdom. Their violence of direction, in some 
degree disqualifies them to think truly. We owe many valuable 
observations to people who are not very acute or profound, and 
who say the thing without effort, which we want, and have long 
been hunting in vain.” 


‘¢ Pay not thy praise to lofty things alone ; 
The plains are everlasting as the hills.” 


Some author used to say, that if he had read as much as 
others, he should be as ignorant as they; and this seems to 
correspond with the thought of Pindar, that “whatever comes 
by nature is best.” He says that ‘he who hath only what 
he has learned, being of one spirit at one time, and of another 
at another time, never puts down a sure foot, but tries at 
numberless excellences, with a mind that completes nothing *.”’ 
So you see, my little songster, your description of poor Nelly 
Bly, 
‘‘ De way she walks, she lifts her foot, 
An’ den she brings it down,” 


is not, in that respect, so in@@gnificative and trivia] as it might 
be thought without viewing her in the light of Pindaric 
wisdom. 

There is a delicious freshness about common minds, arising 
from the very absence of erudition. The person possessing it, 
one of the undistinguishable many, has none of those hackneyed 
phrases respecting authors, painters, and all other celebrities, 
with which the rich and half-learned think to show their supe- 
riority. 

‘‘ He has no party’s rage, no sect’ry’s whim : 
Christian and countryman is all with him.” 


Hazlitt says of a whole class of great readers, that you can 
always tell beforehand what they will say on every topic, such 
is the diffusion amongst them of certain stereotyped and stupid 
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judgments. ‘ With what different feelings,” says Elia, ‘“ does 
@ reviewer and a man that is not a reviewer read a fine poem! 
The accursed critical habit, the being called upon to judge and 
pronounce, must make it quite a different thing to the former.” 
How often do we ordinary mortals feel a sudden discourage- 
ment, on hearing ridiculed and depreciated the works of others 
that had struck us as admirable! We conclude that we must 
ourselves be wholly incompetent thenceforth to form any opi- 
nion about poetry or eloquence, about philosophy or literature, 
when all the while, perhaps, we have been only giving proof 
of greater freedom and the power of appreciating merit. With 
common people, content to pass for such, you find nothing of 
this talent for discovering defects, and their intellectual advan- 
tage, in consequence, is most striking. ‘ Uneducated people,” 
says Hazlitt, “have most exuberance of invention, and the 
greatest freedom from prejudice. The poor are not divided 
into two parties, the one of which reads the Edinburgh, and 
the other the Quarterly Reviews. They do not distrust you, 
like those who have read and searched through every thing, as 
they suppose.’”” Dr. Conolly has told us that, even among the 
insane, the educated classes are the most difficult to move and 
govern through their affections. They are invariably suspicious, 
attributing unworthy motives to every benefit conferred. ‘The 
chief good of life,” says a great writer, “is for well mixed 
people, who can enjoy what they@find, without question. Na- 
ture hates peeping, and our mothers speak her. very sense, 
when they say, ‘Kat your victuals, and say no more of it.’ 
If we will take the good we find, asking no questions, we 
shall have heaping measures, The great gifts are not got 
by analysis. Every thing good is on the highway. In popu- 
lar experience it is so. A collector peeps into shops, but the 
finest pictures in the world are in public galleries, open to 
every one, to say nothing of nature pictures in every street and 
the sculpture of the human body,” from all which objects 
common minds draw their own conclusions, which are often 
the best possible. Dugald Stewart, speaking of the lower 
orders, observes, that “although not one principle of their 
nature be completely unfolded (a proposition that might per- 
haps be questioned), the whole of their principles preserve 
among themselves that balance which is favourable to the tran- 
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quillity of their minds, and to a prudent and steady conduct in 
the limited sphere which is assigned to them, far more com- 
pletely than in those of their superiors whose education has been 
conducted on an erroneous or imperfect system.’’ And after 
all, “‘ great men,’’ as Nisard observes, “are those who say what 
all the world knows, while common minds have this knowledge 
in common with them, though in a confused, vague, and inarticu- 
late manner *.’’ Common minds, as was just observed, not being 
skilled in analysis and abstraction, see each thing as one, whole, 
concrete. They have the advantage of seeing things in their 
natural organized and living state. They are characterized by 
a gentle, childlike simplicity. In regard to religion, too, though 
we must not anticipate what we shall find later, they have the 
advantage of possessing an affectionate, instinctive belief, which 
is a thousandfold more precious than an argumentative power 
of refuting infidelity. [n relation to art even, common minds 
may possess often the essentials which no science can impart. 
‘The inspiration of genius,’ as a great author says, “is nothing 
else, in its manifestations, but a flow of intuitions harmonious 
with science, but where this flow does not naturally exist, no 
science can open the spring. Science can teach to avoid faults 
and appreciate beauties, but it can never teach to create. The 
genius of common minds may produce all that is most beautiful, 
without the use of any rule or the consciousness of any science 
whatever. With artists, indeed, and even with genius in ge- 
neral, principles usually exist in the form of feelings, rather 
than in that of communicable ideas. In the least, as well as in 
greatest matters, nature prompts common minds to follow what 
is right and in harmony with her economy. The ideas of 
genius are, in fact, in their general conception at least, already 
in every body’s mouth +.”’ We must not, however, all this 
while, forget that common minds are generally well instructed 
in some one department of common and useful knowledge. 
Therefore Milton, in his Essay on Education, advises that 
students themselves should procure the helpful experience of 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries, 
and also builders, engineers, and mariners. He might well do 
so. You yourself, little puss, do not pretend to have any thing 
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but a very common mind. Well, do you want me to tell you 
all that could be learned from you? Believe me, that would 
require another whole day at the Lover’s Seat. 

The common mind, as in some harebrained Hotspur of 
humble life, guided by a whim, dictates impulsive actions; but 
it does not follow that they are less wise on that account. A 
philosopher himself says, “If we were to wait for the formal 
decisions of reason in the shifting and multifarious combinations 
of human affairs, the world would stand still; we should not be 
able to find our way across the room. We never do any thing 
well till we cease to think about the manner of doing it.” When 
Naaman was indignant at the mode of cure prescribed by the 
prophet, it was the good popular sense of his servants that saved 
him. They had no rhetoric comparing the Abana and the 
Pharphar to the waters of Israel; but judging from common 
sense of the prophet’s mission, they said, ‘If he prescribed 
a great thing you would certainly have done it. How much 
more ought you not to try it when he only says, Wash, and be 
clean!” On all occasions, you may depend on it, the most in- 
tellectual have reason “to woo the gentle ignorance”’ of common 
minds, and to shun and fear those singular views and extra- 
ordinary abilities which, as we shall see more fully later, have 
often only served to open fresh sources of bitterness to poison 
and make miserable human life. ‘‘ Those who say the soonest, 
‘I know nothing about it,’ without waiting for twenty years of 
study to say it, are the wisest and the most happy,’’ says the 
Pére Boutauld*. But the fact is, as we have already observed, 
on matters within our reach, common minds are not deficient 
in capabilities of knowledge, and therefore a philosopher says, 
“No one is so well informed but he may still continue to learn, 
and may have something very necessary yet to learn; and it is 
seldom that any one is so ignorant that he cannot teach some- 
thing to the most learned which the latter did not know be- 
fore ¢.’’ “I shut up my books,” says a French writer, “and 
went among the people to see whether my views were correct. 
I joined the crowd and listened to their common voices, gather- 
ing from their lips what one does not always find in the most 
brilliant authors—words of good sense.” It is a remarkable fact 
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that in general men of genius have a predilection for common 
simple minds; while these latter, timid before the crowd, mute 
before clever people, feel quite at ease in the presence of genius. 
It is that there is a relationship between them—by simplicity, 
by a common sympathy with nature. For the man of genius is 
a man of simplicity, and in that respect the common mind re- 
sembles his. Both are simple, childlike, popular. ‘There is a 
certain wisdom of humanity which is common to the greatest 
men with the lowest, and which our ordinary education at the 
present day often labours to silence and obstruct.” And this 
accordance accounts perhaps for the fact noticed by Richter, 
that men of genius appear even to form personal friendships 
most readily with those who are thought to be in understanding 
far beneath them. “ Write with the learned, but speak with the 
vulgar,” says the proverb; and another adage is to this effect, 
“A wise man gets learning from those who have none them- 
selves.”’ Common minds are often meditative minds, and com- 
mon persons thoughtful. ‘Oh! that was in the days of our 
youth,” said a young person to Patell, while laughing in allusion 
to some folly that had been practised only three months before. 
The saying was not without implying a glance at the rapidity of 
life. ‘It is a matter of experience,’ says Channing, “that the 
greatest ideas often come to us we know not how. Sometimes 
@ common scene in nature, one of the common relations of life, 
will open itself to us with a brightness and pregnancy of mean- 
ing unknown before; these great ideas are not confined to men 
of any class; and labour is a far better condition for their 
reception than a luxurious or high life, or even a studious life 
when this fosters pride. The key to theology, metaphysics, 
moral philosophy, and political science is given to every human 
being in his own nature. How often, when the arms are me- 
chanically plying a trade, does the mind, lost in reverie or day- 
dreams, escape to the ends of the earth! How often does the 
pious heart of woman mingle the greatest thoughts with house- 
hold drudgery! ... You tell me that a liberal culture is needed 
for men who are to fill high stations, but not for such as are 
doomed to vulgar labour. I answer, that Man is a greater name 
than President or King. Truth and goodness are equally pre- 
cious wherever they are found. Besides, men of all conditions 
sustain equally the relations which give birth to the highest 
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virtues and demand the highest powers. The workman is @ 
son, brother, husband, father, friend, lover.” 

Upon the whole, then, judging not alone from what our own 
observation suggests, but from what the most eminent writers 
say, there is great reason for admiring generally common minds 
and common persons in their relation to intelligence and truth. 
The more we consider them, the more we shall feel the justice 
of that reply in the shades by Lucian—when some one being 
asked what was the best course of life, replied, The commonest ; 
or, if you would hear it in Greek, 6 ray idwrwy dprorog Bioc— 
which it would not be if the intelligence were in consequence 
exposed to injury. Shakspeare says, ‘‘ A man’s mind is parcel 
of his fortunes.” The being knocked about amidst sufferings 
and hardship, as we have lately seen, is no bad school for the 
mind; for, as the adage says, “Ce qui nous manque nous 
instruit.” In general too, wanting all aids externally, ‘our 
actions, we must remember, are seconded and disposed to greater 
conclusions than we designed. We are escorted on every hand 
through life by spiritual agents; and a beneficent purpose lies in 
wait for us.” It is curious to observe in that resignation of the 
suffering classes which we have lately remarked a mind that, 
with all its common Christian sentiments, does not exclude the 
spontaneous thoughts of independent genius. When writing of 
their dangers and trials to Plancius, Cicero said, ‘‘In magno 
omnes, sed tamen in communi sumus. Quare non debes aut 
propriam fortunam et preecipuam postulare aut communem re- 
cusare.’”’ Such too, as we had occasion then to observe, is the 
conclusion of common minds among the poor. We suffer, they 
say, but others are as badly off as ourselves, and we ought not 
to complain. Such is the general language of those who related 
their misfortunes to Mayhew and Smith. Theirs is the mind 
that declines curious questions; and concludes, with the poet, 


“ Be this as it will, ’tis not ours to explain, 
Conjecture is idle, and reasoning were vain ; 
To others we leave the impertinent care, 
And rest well contented with things as they are, 
Relying on this, that the whole must be right 
Where infinite wisdom and goodness unite *.” 
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But it would be unjust to end this chapter without remarking 
that in common minds and common persons can be found a 
great respect for real superiority of genius, an admiration for 
learning, and often, under the pressure of difficulties and obsta- 
cles, even a taste for reading. ‘We have not breath all alike,” 
as Pindar says; ‘for similar achievements and various destinies 
restrain each man differently as he is severally bound by cir- 
cumstances *.”’ Yet while life has its several yoke for each, the 
common mind is full of respect for all that merits praise. ‘“ He 
is a splendid scholar,” said a sailor lad, who was taking a little 
brother on an excursion, for the reason that the young one 
would follow him wherever he went since his return from sea. 
‘My brother,” said one young person, whose sufferings have 
been before detailed, ‘is never so happy as when he has a book 
and a pipe. O, won’t he read then for hours! My brother 
often laughs at me for an ignorant puss. My brother says there 
is no such thing as sky, but only clouds and space or distance. 
My brother says the stars are bigger than the moon, and that 
the moon is a world. My brother says, too, that the stars don’t 
run. When he comes home from his work he reads all sorts of 
instructive books +.’’ Thus is daily verified in the dwellings of 
the common people, what Aristotle said, ‘‘ that learning is not 
only most delightful to philosophers, but to other persons also, 
though they partake of it in a small degree t.’’ But this last 
instance indicates also that persons who in regard to science 
may be more than ‘‘a whole Encyclopedia behind the rest of 
the world,’—who do not know where to look for the Bear, or 
the place of any star, may have as much pleasure in the sight 
of nature as those who know its secrets. 


‘‘ Those earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed ster, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are.”’ 


The kind of fascination, indeed, which is exercised on common 
minds by whatever sounds like intellectual greatness, must have 
struck every one. Many a common person will talk like Mira- 
mont, when he was twitted with his love for learning, and asked 
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if he understood all Aristotle, whom he was so fond of naming. 
He replied, 
“________. Faith, no; 
But I believe; I have a learned faith, sir, 
And that’s it makes a gentleman of my sort. 
Though I can speak no Greek, I love the sound on’t. 
Charles speaks it loftily ; and, if thou wert a man, 
Or hadst but ever heard of Homer’s Iliads, 
Hesiod, and the Greek poets, thou wouldst run mad, 
And hang thyself for joy thou hadst such a gentleman 
To be thy son. Oh, he has read such things 
To me! —__—_—- 
And you do understand ’em, brother ? 
I tell thee, no; that’s not material: the sound’s 
Sufficient to confirm an honest man.” 


This is most true to nature; don’t we feel it to be so in our- 
selves? Therefore, stranger, for the nonce, wonder not if they 
at the Lover’s Seat are found listening sometimes to Latin and 
even Greek quotations, and hearing cited Aristatle and Plato; 
for let me tell you, the sound and the names please them, and 
perhaps confirm them more than if the passages had been 
translated into the vernacular, or less high-sounding witnesses 
been appealed to. 

The charming freshness, and as it were vernal fragrance, of 
these common minds, will often inspire, even in persons highly 
educated, when wearied with the monotonous gloom of a con- 
ventional pre-eminence, 


‘“‘ Such comfort as do young men feel when 
Well-apparell’d April on the heel of limping 
Winter treads.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


One great advantage belonging to the view of common things, 
as taken from the Lover’s Seat, consists, as we had occasion to 
remark before, in its exemption from any paradoxical and ex- 
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clusive admiration for them. While it teaches us to observe the 
beauty and excellence of what is constantly.surrounding us in 
the daily phenomena of the world and human life, it does not 
on the other hand inspire us with a disdain for what is extra- 
‘ordinary, or with the remotest wish to depreciate the good that 
real pre-eminence of any kind may contain. The dominion 
over nature by scientific discoveries, and the command of 
ancient languages leading to a knowledge of the past, lie in the 
divine idea, and are ceaselessly extended by the power of that 
idea through the agency of all in whom it dwells. If, therefore, 
in the present chapter, we should sedm to listen gladly to those 
who bear hard upon the learned and scientific classes, our in- 
tention must be understood as being directed solely to contrast 
with the wisdom of the common mind, the abuses and evils at- 
tending great intellectual distinction, and still more, no doubt, 
to corroborate the observations we have just concluded, by con- 
sidering the mistakes of those who would think to disprove 
them by producing what has more show than reality in the pre- 
tensions of perspns who, without grounds, lay claim to extra- 
ordinary mental culture. In fact, viewed largely and correctly, 
the existence of mental pre-eminence may itself, like the state 
of riches and social distinction, as we before remarked, be set 
down without a solecism, as constituting, in one sense, a com- 
mon phenomenon ; since no age, no race, no country, and per- 
haps no spot of inhabited earth, has ever been without it; and 
the recognition of this fact by the classes whose intellectual 
character we have just been observing, might itself have elicited 
our admiration, as forming one of the ordinary features of our 
common and least distinguished humanity ; for it is the people, 
as we have just observed, who often are heard exclaiming, ‘‘ O 
this learning! what a thing itis!’’ Ay, truly, what real learn- 
ing is! for they too will make the distinction quick enough, 
saying, with Miramont in the Elder Brother, 





’Tis not to be a justice of peace, as some are, 
And palter out your time i’ the penal statutes ; 

To hear the envious tenets controverted 

Between a Protestant constable and a Jesuit cobbler.” 


No; but a general scholar, one deeply read in nature’s hidden 
secrets, is felt by them to be entitled to their unfeigned respect ; 
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nor will they be withheld from manifesting it even by the dis- 
tance which separates them from him; but they will reply to 
vulgar scorners of such superiority, 


“* Because he has made his study all his pleasure, 
And is retired into his contemplation,— 
Not meddling with the dirt and chaff of nature, 
That makes the spirit of the mind mud too, 
Therefore must he be disdained ?’’ 


Those who admire what is common in regard to mental culture, 
may, however, be permitted to observe, that all who seek to 
distinguish themselves by attaining to the extraordinary in this 
sphere, do not seem to ordinary mortals to be always and neces- 
sarily much the better for it; and that the attainments them- 
selves on which they rely for a separation from others, do not 
seem to them to be always and necessarily of any great value. 
Let us pursue these considerations in an inverted order, as the 
learned would say; and inquire first, briefly, whether it must 
always follow that the matter obtained by means of an unusual, 
studious, learned life, is highly beneficial. Most things are 
seen from the Lover’s Seat in a favourable light; but there are 
exceptions; as we have already had proof enough, and amongst 
these must be reckoned some books. To please here, where 
there'is often a troublesome little one that won’t be put off with 
what you have in your hand, literary compositions must possess 
that greatest of all merits,—natural and unpretending beauty. 
They must resemble the book by Willis, of which Lowell says, 
in his fable for the critics, 


‘No volume I know to read under a tree 
More truly delicious than his A )’Abri, 
With the shadows of leaves flowing over your book, 
Like ripple-shades netting the bed of a brook ; 
With June coming softly your shoulder to look over, 
And nature to criticise still as you read,— 
The page that bears that is a rare one indeed.” 


As for learning, the fact is, a man may do very well elsewhere, 
as well as here, with a very little of it; and, perhaps, if he 
should be found out, the discovery will not disparage him half 
as much as a display of his acquisitions would have done. 
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‘“‘ Come, now,” says Charron, “take these grand, learned, and 
beautiful speeches, discourses, lectures, and books, that are so 
much admired, produced by the greatest men of the age,— 
what does all that amount to? It is only a pile heaped up of 
allegations strung together, gathered from others, or stolen here 
and there from pages already printed, with a few changes and 
adjustments, and that is the whole of it.’”’ Mate, you need not 
blush ; for you began by acknowledging that our present reading 
was all made up this way. ‘“ How much better is it,” continues 
Charron, “to hear a peasant, a working-man, or a tradesman, 
speaking in his low manner of expression, uttering truths quite 
fresh and raw, without art or refinement, and giving good and 
useful advice,—the product of a healthy, strong, and solid judg- 
ment*!’’ ‘ Learning,’’ says Hazlitt, “is the knowledge of that 
which is not generally known to others, and which none but 
the learned know. He is the most learned man who knows the 
most of what is farthest removed from common life and actual 
observation,—that is, of the least practical utility.” Thus, for 
the texture, colour, names, and uses of the silk, half silk and 
linen garments of antiquity, we are referred to the profound,, 
diffuse, and obscure researches of the great Salmasius, who was 
ignorant of the most common trades of Dijon or Leyden. A 
poet describes such men well,— 


‘‘ A wight of mickle wealth and mickle fame, 
Book-learn’d and quaint; a virtuoso hight. 
Uncommon things, and rare, were his delight ; 
From his dire influence me may Heaven defend ! 
All things with vitiated sight he spies ! 

Neglects his family, forgets his friend, 
Seeks painted trifles and fantastic toys, 
And eagerly pursues imaginary joys.” 


‘“‘Learned men,’’ says Malebranche, ‘‘ study in order to obtain 
a chimerical grandeur in the imagination of other men; they 
make of their head a kind of cabinet of curiosities, in which 
they heap up, ‘tout ce qui peut paroitre rare et extraordinaire,’ 
for the purpose of exciting admiration t."” They have somewhat 
of the spirit of the old alchymist, who would not have the 


* De la Sagesse, i. 41. + Recherch. Pref. 
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simple learn what they knew and make it vulgar; and who 
‘‘clear’d to their disciples that Sisyphus was damn’d to roll the 
ceaseless stone only because he would have made theirs com- 
mon.” Erudition of this kind often reduces men to such a 
mental state, that they can only breathe a learned atmosphere 
as other men breathe common air. They have some know- 
ledge, perhaps, that few, or no one else, possesses; for these 
people, who tease you to death with some idea, generally differ 
in their favourite notion from the rest of the world; and, in- 
deed, it is the love of diatinction which is mostly at the bottom 
of this peculiarity. Lorenzo Benoni says of a certain Professor, 
‘‘ He was exclusive in his admiration of the classics; and he 
would positively work himself up to the point of weeping over 
‘Fons Blandusie splendidior vitro,’ while the beauties of Shak- 
speare and Schiller left him unmoved.” There are men more 
Ciceronian than Cicero, more pagan than Homer or Virgil; and 
what do they, after all, but make themselves ridiculous? Among 
pedants, whose knowledge is little better than illusion, gram- 
marians, as Erasmus playfully says, hold the first rank, than 
which race of men nothing can be more calamitous, or more 
afflicted, if it were not for the folly which blinds them to the 
wretchedness of their own state, not obnoxious to five curses 
only, wévre xardpar, as the Greek epigram indicates, but to 
six hundred, growing old in ceaseless and unprofitable studies. 
‘‘T knew,” he adds, “a certain woAvreyvoraroy Grecian La- 
tinist, mathematician, and philosopher, a sexagenarian, who, 
neglecting all other things, spent his years in the study of 
grammar, thinking that he would be supremely happy if he 
could only live long enough to discover how the eight parts of 
speech should be distingwished, which no Greek or Latin 
scholar had hitherto done. The least mistake as to the use 
of adverbs or conjunctions he would regard as a ‘ casus belli.’ 
Then, since there are as many grammars as grammarians, nay, 
more, for my Aldus more than five times gave one grammar ; 
fearing each time lest any one should get the start of him in 
correcting an error, the occupation provided for such men 
seems endless as well as unprofitable. As for authors in gene 
ral,’’ he continues, “ they who write learnedly for a few learned 
men only, seem to me more to be pitied than envied, consider- 
ing how they torment themselves. They add, they change, 
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they scratch out, they put back again, they repeat, they weigh; 
nor are they ever satisfied, and all for the empty recompense 
of praise obtained from a very few, for which they sacrifice 
health, sight, fortune, and all other enjoyments, all for otrd¢ 
toriy 6 Seog éxetvoc, as he stands in some book-shop. Look at 
lawyers again,—accumulating gloss upon gloss, opinion upon 
opinion, and making the study of law the most difficult of all,— 
thinking that whatever is most laborious is most excellent; 
whereas in law, what is better than custom and common law, 
which, as one eminent jurist says, is common sense? Charron 
also remarks the superiority of custom over statute law. Many 
professed theologians too,” continues the observer of the six- 
teenth century, ‘‘ must be added to this last; they are ‘genus 
hominum mire superciliosum atque irritabile,’—ready to call 
upon you for a palinode every moment, under pain of being 
considered a heretic unless you agree to all their six hundred 
little magisterial conclusions about what concerns no one, with 
their corollaries, propositions explicit and implicit; while from 
a net of Vulcan’s filing, they can extricate themselves by dis- 
tinctions. The scholastics render so much more subtle the 
subtleties of theologians, that you can easier escape from any 
labyrinth than from the embraces of the Realists, Nominalists, 
Thomists, Albertists, Occanists, and Scotists. All this may 
have its utility; but is it not better to have such common 
things as faith, hope, and charity, than, such extraordinary 
science without these, which may be inculcated without much 
dialectic subtlety? The common people know faith to be the 
substance of things not seen; they know the Eucharist; they 
know the Mother of Christ, but they cannot mathematically 
demonstrate all the propositions connected with them; they 
know not what is the formal, material, efficient, and final 
cause, but they know of Baptism. It has not been revealed to 
them how to distinguish many things. They know what is 
virtue, but nothing of the ‘ opus operans,’ and the ‘ opus 
operatum ;’ they know what is charity, but nothing about in- 
fusive and acquisitive. When about to speak of charity, these 
learned men take their exordium from the Nile; if they have 
to preach on the cross, they begin with Bel and the Dragon; 
or if on fasting, they open with the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
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The jurisconsults themselves,’ he adds, ‘‘envy the intricacies 
and distinctions of the theologians.” 

To show the vanity of such acquirements Erasmus wrote his 
Praise of Folly, not so much for a commentary on the line of 
Sophocles, 

by ry ppovely yap pnder, Hovorog Piog, 


as in order to show that the interests of truth and wisdom were 
not always necessarily promoted by such uncommon acquire- 
ments, but rather that they were often impeded—according to 
the sacred sentences, ‘‘ He who seems to be wise amongst you, let 
him become a fool that he may be wise ;"’ and again, ‘‘ God hath 
chosen the foolish things,”’ or, we might say, the common things 
‘‘of this world.’’ What else, he asks, is “‘ woe to you, Scribes and 
Pharisees,’’ but woe to you wise men? Common youths, working 
men, women, and the ignorant hear no such woe from the 
divine lips. We are forbidden to trust in “our singular pre- 
cedence or to scrutinize the times,” just as in Eden we were 
forbidden to eat of the one solitary wondrous tree of knowledge. 
“In the Holy Scriptures,” he continues, ‘folly is alleged in 
excuse, as when Aaron in the Book of Numbers says, ‘ Do not 
lay this sin upon us because we acted foolishly ;’ and so again 
Saul, ‘what I did foolishly ;’ and similarly David, ‘because we 
acted foolishly ;’ so also the Master of us all, ‘because they 
know not what they do:’ while the Psalmist alleges youth and 
ignorance for his own excuse.” 

In point of fact, the studious and learned character is often 
self-condemned, and obliged to sacrifice to its antagonist, the 
common; and even to admit that “stultitiam simulare loco sa- 
pientia summa est.’’ Your austere old age would not be tolerable 
even to itself, if it did not begin to grow young again and 
somewhat frivolous, according to what it had itself laid down. 
“No nation,” says Erasmus, ‘‘is more humane than the Bra- 
bantines; yet it was a proverb that whereas age made other 
men more prudent, it rendered these more and more prone to 
the levity which is called folly, but which, in other words, meant 
more amniable, gracious, humane, and common. Every one, in 
short,” he adds, ‘“‘ must play the common part of what you call 
the fool sometimes. Give me a stoic three, four, or six hundred 
times distilled, yet even he, though he may not give up his 
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beard, the ensign of wisdom, albeit he wears it in common with 
goats, yet even he must at times lay aside his pride, and relax 
his stern countenance, abandon his adamantine dogmas, and 
deign to trifle and to be quite common, at least,” he adds, in 
words that would sound very rude here, and which we must not 
repeat, ‘‘if he would be a man at all; for life itself requires for 
its commencement a renunciation of such austerity.”’ 

The student at the Lover’s Seat, at all events, and whatever 
may be thought of such passages, comes to a sphere where he 
begins to live for other prospects besides those of self-aggran- 
dizement by means of learned singularity. He then 


‘¢ Begins to feel that man was form’d to look 
And long for other objects than a book. 
Books cannot always please, however good ; 
Minds are not ever craving for their food.” 


And truly, for taking this broader and more common view of 
life, the really good and wise will never blame him. It is 
not irrelevant to remark that the book, in which the vanity of 
much that is thought to constitute distinguished learning is thus 
humorously shown, was dedicated to Sir Thomas More, and 
that it by no means offended other learned and thoughtful men 
at the time of its publication. Surely it is a significant fact that 
Erasmus should have dedicated his Moriz encomium to the 
Chancellor of England, as being one, he says, ‘‘ most likely to be 
pleased with it; who, though by eminent genius far raised above 
the vulgar, yet by sweetness of manner is able and accustomed to 
prove himself with all men aman of all hours.”’ Sir Thomas More 
wrote in defence of Erasmus for having published this book. 
‘“‘ Admiror,”’ he says, in allusion to the title, “his temporibus 
aurium delicias, quae nihil jam fere nisi solennes titulos ferre 
possunt*.’’ He wrote to Dorpius to blame him for censuring 
the Praise of Folly, and for appearing to wish to excite theo- 
logians against it; but Erasmus himself says, “I could name 
numberless theologians of great sanctity and learning and in 
high dignities, some of them bishops, who never showed greater 
affection for me than after I had published the Praise of Folly, 
which little book pleased them more than it did met.” Sir 


* Ad Mor. Mart. Dorp. Epist. 
t+ Eras. Epist. ad Dorp, Theolog. 
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Thomas More said that “he had been at Louvain after its publi- 
cation, and that he did not hear a word of censure pronounced 
against it, excepting by one or two morose and half-doting old 
men, whom even the boys used to laugh at *.”’ 

Admitting, however, that a satirical or humorous appreciation 
of the value of literary acquirements ought not to be received as 
evidence in an unqualified manner, we must still proceed to 
observe that much of this extraordinary cultivation of the mind 
is unproductive of results that can lay claim to utility, at least 
from our point of view: and we have very grave authors on our 
side too, in this instance, who justify it better than we could do. 
‘“ Among the multitude of scholars and authors,” says one of 
them, “we feel no hallowing presence; we are sensible of a 
knack and skill rather than of inspiration; they have a light, 
and know not whence it comes, and call it their own; their 
talent is some exaggerated faculty, some overgrown member, so 
that their strength is a disease. In these instances the intel- 
lectual gifts do not make the impression of virtue, but almost of 
vice; and we feel that a man’s talents stand in the way of his 
advancement in truth. But genius is religious. It is a larger 
imbibing of the common heart. It is not anomalous, but more 
like, and not less like other men. There is, in all great poets, a 
wisdom of humanity which is superior to any talents they exer- 
cise. The author, the wit, the partisan, the fine gentleman, 
does not take place of the man. Humanity shines in Homer, in 
Chaucer, in Spenser, in Shakspeare, in Milton. They are con- 
tent with truths’ not so the men who seek to be extraordinary 
by an artificial and exaggerated culture of their minds in one 
direction. ‘‘ How wearisome the grammarian, the phrenologist, 
the political or religious fanatic, or indeed any possessed mortal 
whose balance is lost by the exaggeration of a single topic! It 
is incipient insanity.” Such a man writes a learned book, per- 
haps a philosophic book as some will call it, but at the Lover's 
Seat it shows poorly. There, if put into English, it would seem, 
ten to one, 


‘¢ Such as Satan, if printing had then been invented, 
As the climax of woe would to Job have presented.” 


Ad Dorp. Th. Mor. Epist. 
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Learned men, crabbed and stern, wanting in generosity and 
common feeling as well as in fairness, when they take upon 
them to defend a good cause often compromise it, and make the 
objections to which they reply seem much greater than they 
appeared before their advocacy was heard. Prize essays in 
defence of religion have been known to make men infidels, 
which is more than whisperings at the Lover’s Seat have ever 
done. How many immoderate, wrong-headed, unjust, and in- 
tolerant views are connected with such learning as makes its 
possessor obnoxious to the reproof of Leonora! who, in reply to 
one who concludes with “I have said,’’ answers: 


‘¢ Much I confess, but much to little purpose ; 
And though with your rhetorical flourishes 
You strive to gild a rotten cause, the touch 
Of reason, fortified by truth, deliver’d 
From my unletter’d tongue, shall show it dust, 
And so to be contemn’d.”’ 


Thus does the unaffected ignorance of the many expose the folly 
of the learned few— 


‘“‘ By her sharp wit and pregnant apprehension 
Instructing those that teach her; making use, 
Not in @ vulgar and pedantic form, 

Of what’s read to her, but ’tis straight digested 
And truly made her own.” 


Some men, by means of extraordinary culture, may be said to 
be of too high a region and to know too much; others, by 
drawing a few lines on a chalk-board, will fancy themselves 
Euclids, and become, like many of the philosophers, insolent 
and disdainful. Others, again, ‘have got the fiddle but not the 
stick,” as the proverb says, meaning the books without the 
matter. Others, again, abuse and pervert truth itself by literary 
skill: for, as some one says, “a sentence is but a cheveril 
glove to a good wit; how quickly the wrong side may be turned 
outward! They that dally nicely with words may quickly make 
them wanton.” The Spaniards say that a handful of common 
sense is worth a bushel of learning. That’s what we call lover's 
language. ‘I do think,” says Hazlitt, ‘‘the preference of 
writers to agents—the mighty stir made about scribbling and 
VOL, II. N 
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scribes by themselves and others—a sign of effeminacy, degene- 
racy, and weakness. ‘ Action, action, action,’ said Demosthenes, 
Actions, actions, I say, and not writing. Look at the querulous 
and monotonous lives of the genus—except Cervantes, Tasso, 
Dante, Ariosto, Kleist, who were brave and active citizens— 
what a worthless idle brood it is!”” Hazlitt has left us an essay 
on the disadvantages of intellectual superiority. ‘‘ Books,”’ he 
says, “‘are but one inlet of knowledge; and the pores of the 
mind, like those of the body, should be left open to all impres- 
sions. I applied too close to my studies once, and hurt myself 
irreparably by it.” At the bottom of learning there is often but 
matter of little worth. Fichte goes much farther, for he says— 
intending of course to except ourselves, little student, as no 
doubt he was a prophet—‘“‘ It is impossible to conceive why the 
book manufacturer should take precedence of any other manu- 
facturer. He ought rather to feel that he is far inferior to any 
other, inasmuch as the luxury to which he ministers is more 
pernicious than any other.” “The men of fine parts,” says 
Hazlitt, “‘ protect themselves from being seen in their true light 
by solitude, or by courtesy, or by satire, or by an acid worldly 
manner; each concealing, as he best can, his incapacity for 
useful association.’’ ‘‘ Nature,’”’ says another great observer, 
“abhors mannerism, and has set her heart on breaking up all 
tricks: in every conversation, even the highest, there is a cer- 
tain trick, which may be soon learned by an acute person, and 
then that particular style continued indefinitely. Each man, 
too, is a tyrant in tendency, and would impose his idea on 
others; and their trick is their natural defence. Each would 
absorb the race, but some coarse antagonist helps humanity by 
resisting this exuberance of power. It is not the intention of 
nature that we should live by general or uncommon views. We 
fetch fire and water, run about all day among the shops and 
markets, and get our clothes and shoes made and mended, and 
are the victims of these details, and once in a fortnight we 
arrive perhaps at a rational moment. But if we were not thus 
infatuated, if we saw the real from hour to hour, we should not 
be alive. Nature would mever get any thing done if we had 
only universal geniuses. She loves better a wheelwright who 
dreams all night of wheels, and a groom who is part of his 
horse; for she has work to do, and these are her hands.’’ 
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‘‘ Better untaught than ill taught,” says the adage. Speaking 
of thase who pretend to read character from the skull, Emerson 
says, ‘‘The grossest ignorance does not disgust like this impu- 
dent knowingness.”” And even in true branches of knowledge, 
the dogmatists often comprehend no more than what is known 
by all common, ignorant persons like ourselves. ‘The gene- 
rous soul preserves the liberty of his judgment, and will not 
pen it up in an opinionative dungeon, whereas the pedant 
can hear nothing but in favour of the conceits he is amorous 
of, and cannot see but out of the grates of his prison ;” 
and, after all, such opinionative confidence is the effect of igno- 
rance, in spite of all this study, for he is the most ignorant who 
knows not that he is so. wvuvg 60g Kai vodg axove, said Aris- 
totle, to notice one instance, that is, our mind sees and our 
mind hears; ‘but yet,” remarks Glanvill, ‘“ what are the in- 
struments of sensible perceptions and conveyers of outward 
motions to the seat of sense, is difficult; and how the pure mind 
can receive information from that which is not in the least like 
itself, and but little resembling what it represents, I think in- 
explicable.” Hazlitt, from a review of the disadvantages of 
a life devoted to uncommon pursuits, with a view to singularity, 
concludes with advice that well suits our present little hiding 
audience, and the point of view from which we are peeping out 
upon the world, for he says, “ It is better to be able to converse 
on an equality with a number of persons in turn, than to soar 
above their heads, and excite the stupid gaze of all companies 
by bestriding some topic of your own, and confounding the 
understandings of those who are ignorant of it. You will 
lgarn more by agreeing in the main with others, and enter- 
ing into their trains of thinking, than by contradicting and 
urging them to extremities. Avoid singularity of opinion, as 
well as of every thing else. Above all, do not place thought as 
a barrier between you and love; do not abstract yourself into 
the regions of truth, far from the smile of earthly beauty. Let 
not the cloud sit upon your brow; let nof the canker sink into 
your heart. But should you let your blood stagnate in some 
deep metaphysical question, you will want an eye to cheer you, 
a hand to guide you, a bosom to lean on, and will stagger into 
your grave, old before your time, unloved and unlovely. A 
spider, the meanest creature that crawls or lives, has its mate or 
n 2 
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fellow, but you, a scholar, a distinguished, eminent, remarkable 
man, will have no mate or fellow.’ So some one, in an old 
play, says wittily, 


‘¢___. now y’are 80 Wise, as if ye had eaten 

Nothing but brains and marrow of Machiavel. 
Believe me, 
There is not a sentence salts your tongue, but plants 
Whole colonies of white hairs.” 





We must not leave this division of our subject, however, school- 
mate, for all your yawning, without remarking that the best 
part of these acquirements is that which is founded on what is 
common. “Though a linguist,” says Milton, “should pride 
himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, 
yet, if he have not studied the solid,’’ which involve assuredly 
the common, “ things in them, as well as the words and lexi- 
cons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man, 
as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother 
dialect only.’”’ He goes on to speak of such culture, as if it 
were only a haling and dragging our choicest and hopefullest 
wits to that asinine feast of sowthistles and brambles which is 
commonly set before them, as all the food and entertainment of 
their tenderest and most docible age. ‘‘ What! have you 
been reading that muck all this while?’ said a young girl to 
her friend, who had taken up some mental provender of this 
description *. The fact is, that in literature generally what is 
common is best, as attention to what is common in language 
itself constitutes propriety of apt and idiomatic expression. What 
was it, but a neglect of common things and of common appre- 
ciations, which caused this transcendentalism in literature that 
a recent poet satirizes? with the justice of whose censure, how- 
ever, in the particular instances he selects, we have nothing 
to do. 


‘‘ Behold the epoch of high mystic song! 
Be but unnatural, and you'll scarce go wrong; 
But one offence no thinker pardon could, 
To aim at being coarsely understood ¢.”’ 


* Patell. + Gurney. 
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A similar decline, when crude exaggerations only pleased, has 
always flowed from the same cause. It was a departure from 
what is common that caused the reign of that bad taste in 
former times, when Phcebuses’ affectation and rhodomontade, as 
so much honey from the bee of Parnassus, had banished com- 
mon sense and nature. Then even fabulous compositions were 
ridiculous, from nothing being admitted but gnomes, sylphs, 
gossamer, polygynia, and polyandria, or the wonderful and the 
extraordinary, while the natural and the common were ex- 
cluded. In those times, it was necessary for the very names 
of authors to be uncommon and wonderful, as when the secre- 
taries of Sully placed beneath the frontispiece of the first 
edition of his Memoirs, printed under his own eyes, in his 
castle of Sully, the names of Alethinosgraphe and Clearétimalée 
to express the qualities of their master. Then the titles, too, of 
books were to be singular and far-fetched, while their contents 
were to be as eccentric and marvellous as their professed sub- 
jects were thought magnificent and solemn. Such absurdities, 
happily, have in great part passed away. As to books them- 
selves, “the best,” says Hazlitt, ““are the commonest.’ Some 
have thought to show this in the strongest light, by producing 
what is most opposite, as may be witnessed in the Livre des 
Singularités, by Philomneste, which, eschewing every thing 
common, vulgar, and trivial, begins not with the beginning, 
but before the beginning, and treats of the occupations of God 
before the creation. Who can doubt, also, but that much that 
now passes for light literature, in every body’s hands, as the 
writings of Dickens, is of more real value than some whole 
tomes in folio of pretentious learning ? 


‘‘ Heavy and huge, they fill the world with dread, 
Are much admired, and are but little read. 
These all a sage and labour’d work proclaim, 

A painful candidate for lasting fame : 

No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk 

In the deep bosom of that weighty work : 

No playful thoughts degrade the solemn style, 
Nor one light sentence claims a transient smile.” 


“‘ Man is desirous of knowledge,” says Strabo, “and the prelude 
to knowledge is the love of hearing fabulous tales,’’ mpooutoy 
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d& rovrov 7d gircpvOoy*. I hope that this authority in Greek 
will satisfy our learned stranger. Let him hear too— 


‘Non juvat assidué libros tractare severos, 
Sed libet ad dulces etiam descendere lusos f.”’ 


Literature discharges a great mission, when it is framed so 
as to penetrate to the common heart of humanity, and to the 
lives of common people. 


‘‘ It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight : 
Once in a century. 


But better far it is to speak 
One simple word which, now and then, 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men; 


To write some earnest verse or line 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart.” 


‘¢ The great characteristic of literature,” says Henry Reed, “its 
essential principle is that it is addressed to man as man; it 
speaks to our common human nature. It is the relation to 
universal humanity which constitutes literature f."" De Quincey 
draws a distinction between “the literature of knowledge ” 
relative to science, which is always provisional and passing, 
as it exists by successive works, which supersede each other, 
and the ‘‘literature of power,” as seen in Homer and Shak- 
speare, appealing to the common affections of our human nature, 
which can never pass away. This highest literature is, there- 
fore, conversant with what is common, with common things, 
common persons, to be employed for the culture of the common 
manly character and womanly character. Philomneste, in his 
Book of Singularities, gives the plan of a little library of an 
amateur, composed only of ten works, the value of which, from 
the rarity of the editions alone, would come to two millions. 


* Lib. i. + Johan. Posthius. 
~ English Literature. 
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He gives the catalogue and the price of each, among which 
the Histoire de Troyes solg for 1060/., a Latin Bible for 15001, 
Strutt’s Dictionary for 2000/., and the Decameron for 22601., all 
esteemed at this value simply from the scarcity of the edition, 
to such lengths do worshippers of the uncommon proceed in 
matters of this kind; but Charles Lamb, who represents the 
taste and feeling of the Lover’s Seat on most subjects, does not 
set much value on such treasures. He laughs at “rare edi- 
tions,” ‘‘ fine copies,’’ “tall copies,’’ and prefers to any uncom- 
mon beauty, even of binding, the sullied leaves and worn-out 
appearance of the commonest books in a circulating library. 
‘‘How they speak,” he says, “of the thousand thumbs that 
have turned over their pages with delight! Of the lone semp- 
stress, whom they have cheered after her long day’s needle toil, 
running far into midnight, when she has snatched an hour, ill 
spared from sleep, to steep her cares, as in some Lethean cup, 
in spelling out their enchanting contents. Who would have 
them a whit less soiled? Of all my favourites, I like those 
editions best which have been oftenest tumbled about and 
handled.” 

But to return to what is contained in books. “Some men,” 
says an amusing writer, “‘can see further into a millstone than 
most others. If an author is utterly unreadable, they can read 
him for ever; they despise those qualities in a work which are 
cheap and obvious; they are shocked at the prostitution of in- 
tellect implied in popular productions. Nothing goes down 
with them but what,is caviare to the multitude.” Ben Jonson 
complained of some who sought Chaucerisms in language, 
which, he says, were better expunged. Many, in fact, desire 
whatever is uncommon, some going so far as to adopt a mode 
of spelling of their own, They must have extraordinary views, 
new interpretations, or else a return to obsolete, exploded, or 
forgotten things. So Lord Wealthy says, in the old play, “1 
could salute you in Latin, but the phrase is common.’’ To 
whom Haddit replies, ‘True, my Lord, and what’s common 
ought not much to be dealt withal.’’ Of these writers, the 
desire is that : 


- invention should beget 
Conceits as curious as the thoughts of change 
Can aim at.” 
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No doubt, if nothing were to pass the press, as Glanvill says, 
but what were suited to the uniygrsal gusto, farewell typo- 
graphy! Even out of odd books, something may be gained, 


‘‘ Now, verily, I find the devout bee 

May suck the honey of good doctrine thence, 

And bear it to the hive of her pure family, 

Whence the profane and irreligious spider 

Gathers her impious venom.” 
Still, it remains certain that nothing will endure long but what 
may be called common and generally wholesome, as distin- 
guished from the eccentric, and often dangerous, productions 
of ambitious minds, seeking distinction by what is extraor- 
dinary, and utterly heedless of its consequences. ‘Converse 
with a mind that is grandly simple, and literature,’ says a great 
author, “looks like word-catching. The simplest utterances 
are worthiest to be written, yet are they so cheap, and so things 
of course, that, in the infinite riches of the soul, it is like 
gathering a few pebbles off the ground, or bottling a little air 
in a phial, when the whole earth and the whole atmosphere 
are ours. Nothing can pass there, or make you one of the 
circle, but the casting aside your trappings, and dealing man 
to man in naked truth, plain confession, and omniscient affirma- 
tion.”’ ‘There is in literature,’ says Dupanloup, “something 
greater, more powerful than all this splendour which some fine 
writers cast around them—brighter than all this beauty with 
which they dazzle the world ;—it is tha good common sense of 
words; for he who knows how to comprelend the depth and 
mysterious connexion of ideas and things with words, discerns 
that all the order and security of human life have their prin- 
ciple there. In short, I maintain that the alphabet of the 
human race, the grammar of a child, the dictionary of a nation, 
far more than a fine literature, penetrate me with an indefin- 
able sentiment of respect and gratitude to Him who has given 
us this literature, these words, and these thoughts.” ‘Plato 
and Bossuet, in my opinion,”’ says Cousin, ‘are the two greatest 
masters of human language, both speaking, in general, like the 
common people, with the last degree of simplicity, while, at 
times, mounting, without effort, to a poesy as magnificent as 
that of Homer, ingenious and polished to the utmost delicacy, 
and by instinct majestic and sublime.” 
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As with regard to the style, we must insist also on the fact 
that, in general, the matter of literature is best and most re- 
lished when it is commonest. There is surely much truth, for 
instance, in what Macaulay says, that “the fault of tediousness 
pervades the whole of the Fairy Queen, that we become sick of 
cardinal virtues and deadly sins, and long for the society of 
plain men and women.” ‘The end and purpose of a romance 
or novel hero or heroine’s life,’’ says a contemporary, with whose 
views, my puss, 1 am convinced that you, at least, will fall in, ‘is 
generally extremely common. It is to get married—a higher 
object is rarely revealed; and as this is the main object of com- 
mon life, it constitutes the very best object of novel and ro- 
mantic stories in general. A higher purpose narrows the 
sphere of interest. Suppose the hero or heroine has a general 
and benevolent object in view, instead of a passional object, 
then little interest is awakened. Some dispute the utility of 
the object; some oppose it religiously, others politically, others 
morally, others think it Utopian, fanciful, or inexpedient; but 
nobody opposes marriage as an ultimate object, It is, there- 
fore, the favourite and popular terminus for imaginary lives in 
general. Launch the young couple in the sea of matrimony, 
and there leave them. Make all sorts of providential occur- 
rences to bring them there; make heaven itself even regulate 
the weather—shake the earth—deluge the fields—make dark- 
ness visible and palpable, and the grave give up its dead to 
reveal a secret, and change a resolution, and discover a lost 
will, all for the purpose of bringing about this said marriage, 
and it is well. It is the all-important subject and object of a 
popular novel; and men, women, and children are all agreed 
upon the fact of its importance. But make the elements do one 
or other of these things to assist a statesman, a general, a phi- 
lanthropist, a poet, or an artist, in accomplishing the end of his 
ambition, and it seems absurd; the publisher even refuses to 
accept it, or if he does accept, the reader says it is written for a 
particular purpose. It is the wrong coach. It does not go to 
the place where hearts are travelling to. Itis the lowest and 
most physical aspect of a man’s mission that is the most gene- 
rally interesting, that which is common to ‘him with all other 
men, and not what is uncommon.” 

-But, passing from a consideration of the acquirements, let us 
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briefly glance at the character which often belongs to the men 
who seek to be extraordinary and distinguished by means of 
study. Here, according to the old proverb, “we must put on 
our shoes, for one had best not go barefoot among thorns.’’ Pro- 
ceeding, then, to notice persons of this description, one cannot 
in general but be struck at their great self-assurance. They are 
confident; they chaunt their own encomiums; they ring out a pa- 
negyric to themselves, and write a learned commentary of their 
own actions. A man puffed up with his learning fancies that 
he is something superior to the human race, and pretends to 
pity common persons, above all such as are here seated, one of 
whom, at least, will be set down by him as only a troublesome 
creature, if even that word will content him. “ Really,” says 
the Abbé de Bellegarde, ‘such pedants are fitter to converse 
with the dead than with the living. They would think it letting 
themselves down, if they were to be humanized with ordinary 
men and to speak on common subjects; but the gay and agree- 
able ignorance of women is a thousand times a better thing 
than such sombre and wearisome erudition *.”” The truth, 
however, suggests something worse than this; for many of 
these distinguished and extraordinary men have been more 
eminent for positive mischief than for any mere negative 
evil, ‘It is a fact well known in the history of science and 
philosophy, that men gifted by nature with singular intelli- 
gence, have broached the grossest errors, and even sought to 
undermine the grand primitive truths on which human virtue, 
dignity, and hope depend {.”” It is such men who pervert the 
best things, like Him who is 





a cunning book-thief, and hath robbed 
The honest schools of their best rhetoric 
To tempt.” 


A writer of this kind might be suspected of saying secretly, on 
the publication of each of his books, like Antony after his 
oration, 


““ Now let it work; mischief thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt.” 


* Lettres curieuses de Littérature et de Morale. + Channing. 
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‘The atheism,’’ says Charron, “the errors, sects, and troubles 
of the world, have sprung from the order of the learned.” 
‘‘ He is parcel lawyer,” says some one in an old play, ‘‘and, in 
my conscience, much of their religion.”’ | Another of the learned 
professions receives a similar compliment, where the viceroy 
says, in A very Woman,” 





os I have heard, how true 
I know not, most physicians, as they grow 
Greater in skill, grow less in their religion, 
Attributing so much to natural causes, 
That they have little faith in that they cannot 
Deliver reason for.”’ 


Ben Jonson, in his Magnetic Lady, gives an instance, saying, 


‘‘ Rat is a young physician to the family, 
That, letting God alone, ascribes to nature 
More than her share; licentious in discourse, 
The slave of money, a buffoon in manners, 
And saucy in his Idgic and disputing.” 


With all their extraordinary attainments, persons of distin- 
guished learning are often men of flint, pictures of marble, 
and as void of pity as chased bears. In an official station, one 
of them is represented exclaiming, 


‘¢ And am I ready, and mine anger too, 
The melancholy of a magistrate upon me, 
And no offenders to execute my fury ? 
Ha! no offenders, knaves ? 
In this place something must be done; this chair, I tell ye, 
When I sit down, must savour of severity.” 


The truth is, that many of those eminent persons, by dint of 
worshipping the uncommon and unmaking themselves, if there 
was in them originally any thing to spoil, have no benevolence 
or real love left for men. They know not even what it is to 
love a friend. “ Literary men,” says Hazlitt, ‘‘ are not attached 
to the persons of their friends, but to their minds. They look 
upon them in the same light as on the books in their library.” 
So, a poor fellow, who does not set up for any thing above the 
common, says, with humble reliance on his own feeling, that it 
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will be better to trust his faithfulness than rely on any of these 
eminent men of superior attainments, who seldom lose sight 
of their own interests, adding, 


‘‘ That, sir, which serves and seeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm. 
But I will tarry; the fool will stay 
And let the wise man fly.” 


The irritable self-love of men of letters which, as some know, is 
so difficult to manage, has often been remarked by the common- 
‘alty; but it is curious to hear the estimate which those very men 
who seek such distinctions often form of each other. “In 
general,” says Fichte, ‘our literary men have in their own 
writings borne worse testimony against themselves than any one 
else could have given against them; and no moderately well- 
disposed person would be inclined to consider the writers of our 
day so shallow, perverse, and spiri¢less as the majority show 
themselves in their works.’’ Indeed, this wonderful author was 
not himself very complimentary to men who sought to be as 
distinguished as he was. ‘My philosophy,” he says on one 
occasion, “is nothing to Herr Schmidt from incapacity; his is 
nothing to me from insight. From this time forth I look upon 
all that Herr Schmidt may say either directly or indirectly 
about my philosophy as something which, so far as I am con- 
cerned, has no meaning; and upon Herr Schmidt himself as a 
philosopher, who in relation to me, is nobody.” Speaking of 
his arrival at Weimar, Richter says, ‘‘On the second day I 
threw away my foolish prejudices in favour of great authors. 
They are like other people. Here every one knows that they 
are like the earth, which looks from a distance, from heaven, 
like a shining moon, but, when the foot is upon it, it is found 
to be made of boue de Paris. An opinion concerning Herder, 
Wieland, or Goethe is as much contested as any other. Who 
would believe that the three watch-towers of our literature 
avoid and dislike each other! I will never again bend myself 
anxiously before any great man. Under this impression || went 
to meet Goethe. Madame von Kalb said he no longer admires 
any thing; every word is ice at Weimar; what one might com- 
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plain of is painted egotism and unpainted scepticism; for this 
reason, a soul that has neither is like a summer’s day.” When 
studious, literary, and philosophic men say such things of each 
other, they ought not to be surprised if that vulgar herd of 
humanity which they so thoroughly disdain, and, above all, 
such ar¢h little birds ae perch in this bower, should be inclined 
to echo them. .And the fact is, that viewed from the Lover's 
Seat as the standing-point of common human nature, their 
character too often is not calculated to inspire those whose souls 
are, like a summer’s day, of a more delicious and airy spirit, 
retiring themselves to enjoyment, without any ambition for great 
literary and intellectual distinction. Lovers are not always curi- 
ous investigators of cause and effect; but of the latter they can 
generally judge well. One might perhaps add, too, that an ob- 
servation of this common character will suggest doubts in them 
respecting the advantage to be derived from these systems of 
learned education that they hear so much about, which since 
the thirteenth century have prevailed in Europe. If it was not 
good for man to be alone in Paradise, it does not seem to them 
very probable that it is good for a number of men of one pursuit 
to live alone in one town in this world of ours, and left there for 
many years secluded from intercourse with all others, associat- 
ing, when not solitary in their chambers, exclusively with each 
other, without any of the common influences which prevail 
elsewhere to produce out of an almost infinite variety one har- 
monious whole. No doubt the subject, viewed from other points, 
admits of a different appreciation, but from this Seat it would 
appear that the character does not gain much by this position; 
selfishness and pride do not seem to be diminished by it; man- 
liness and the social graces of general humanity have the air of 
being rather endangered by it. Independent of what science 
and learning may require, which is another matter, the chief 
results appear to be the creation of a fresh barrier between 
classes, with a contempt for the common things of life, and a 
visible disdain for common persons. When some one in Cicero’s 
presence came running in out of breath to talk about the two suns 
that had been lately seen at Athens, another of the party very 
wisely remarked that it would be more to the purpose of sensible 
men to inquire how there came to be in their own country 
almost two nations in one commonwealth; adding, that we 
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distinguished: even a religious man of this kind will affect not 
to know the title of the parish church in the town where he 
may have been resident for a month. He does not know that 
there was a church there with such a title. He has never taken 
a step beyond the public library in his life, nor would he do so 
to visit any friend. He passes by for the first time the finest 
monument of architecture; you tell him what it is—and though 
he may smile a little grimly, he wont raise his eyes to look at it. 
Yet, much as they disdain what is common, there is much in 
what is common that would puzzle them, and feed their appe- 
tite for the wonderful too. Grutti, in our old play, says to one 
of them tauntingly, ‘Can you tell, sir, what became of all the 
swallows, cuckoos, and smal] birds we had here last summer ?”’ 
Idle questions—not for such as them to notice. No; you that 
are servant to astronomy must do something worth her livery— 
cast figures, make almanacks for all meridians, discover more 
new stars and unknown planets, vent them by dozens, style 
them by the names of men that prize such ware. Unluckily, 
after all, if you visit, at least, such spots as this Lover’s Bower, 
you may hear in return only such words as— 


‘‘ Fy, fy, what things these academics are; 
These bookworms, how they look, 
They are mere images, 
No gentle motion nor behaviour in ’em ; 
They are the sneaking’st things, and the contemptiblest ; 
Such small-beer brains! But ask ’em any thing 
Out of the element of their understanding, 
And they stand gaping.” 


Another says, ‘“‘Scholars are unnatural men, for they take so 
upon them to know all things, that indeed they know nothing ; 
and besides, they are with study and ease grown unwieldy.” 
‘I’ve often thought,’’ says some one in a comedy, “if we had. 
as many readers as we have books, what a precious dull lot we 
should be.” The studious character is, in fact, not unfrequently 
wearisome and even disgustful to others. As even one of the 
college admits, ‘‘if the learned have fewer prejudices than other 
men, they stick to what they have with more pertinacity than 
athers,”’ which is not exactly the way to render themselves 
agreeable. ‘“ Take one of these men to a feast,” says Erasmus, 
‘and he will disturb it, either with a sad silence or with 
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troublesome questions. Take him to public games, and with 
his very countenance he will be an obstacle to the pleasure of 
the people ; let him enter a room, and there is suddenly ‘lupus 
in fabula.’ You would say, in brief, that he is not a man.” 


‘‘ Still of their learned stuff; they care for nothing 
But how to know; as negligent of their bodies 
In diet, or else, especially in their clothes, 

As if they had no change.” 


Who can deny that there is much justice in these accusations? 
Who can doubt but that they are directed against an evil which 
needs to be diminished, not augmented? The tendency of 
many systems of education is to withdraw too much talent from 
actual and practical life, and direct it to speculative and purely 
intellectual pursuits. The result of such exaggeration is a wea- 
risome and monotonous state of things,—from which, more or 
less, either directly or indirectly, almost every one suffers. 
‘Social life in Weimar,” says a correspondent of Richter, “ is 
as if a wicked enchantment had dissolved every thing. Love, 
friendship, veneration, the enjoyment of art, even society, is 
here only a sound, a shadow. A leaden night settles on all 
heads, all hearts, in apparently equal uniformity.’’ Then, too, 
the absence of kindness, and even good manners, must be re- 
marked as a frequent result of being distinguished in this way 
from those whose instruction is of a common order. There is 
often occasion to use the words of our old play in reference to 
them, and say, 


“Go, go! turn over all thy books once more, 
And learn to thrive in modesty ; for impudence 
Does least become a scholar.” 


It is not perhaps wholly irrelevant to remark, that he who ad- 
vocated the common mind, and exposed the disadvantages that 
often attend what is extraordinary, evinced, in the work from 
which we have lately quoted, the greatest consideration for 
others in his satirical picture, and attacked no one individual by 
name. What a contrast, as he himself points out, in this re- 
spect is presented in the writings of the learned! How many 
are personally and by name insulted by Aristotle, Plato, and 
VOL. Il. ) 
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Demosthenes, by Sallust and Seneca, not to speak of the mo- 
derns, including the Reviewers, who are to judge forsooth for 
the people, while spitefully disparaging, or with more subtlety 
absolutely ignoring every publication that supports views dif- 
ferent from their own, or rather from those of the men who pay 
them best. Then for quarrels, what madness is there! ‘‘ Quam- 
quam,” adds Erasmus, “id vocabuli rectius in pios competit 
quam in vulgus, mea quidem sententia.”’ Look at the style of 
learned men, at least some twenty years ago, and you will feel 
like Sogliardo, saying, in Every Man out of his Humour, 


‘“‘ An he be a scholar, you know, I cannot 
Abide him ; I had as lieve see a cockatrice. 
O, ’tis an open-throated, black-mouth’d cur, 
That bites at all, but eats on those that feed him,— 
A slave, that to your face will, serpent-like, 
Creep on the ground, as he would eat the dust, 
And to your back will turn the tail, and sting 
More deadly than a scorpion.’’ 


We know how many men of genius, like poet Keats, have been 
fatally assailed by the vituperative criticism of the learned, to 
whose pens we might apply the words of Hermia to Deme- 
trius, 
‘‘ _______. Q) brave touch ! 

Could not a worm, an adder, do so much ? 

An adder did it ; for with doubler tongue 

Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung.” 


From an eminent man of this kind, sitting, like an Olympian 
Jupiter, to rule things in the universe of letters by his brows, 
all lovers at least will fly with no less horror than from a scor- 
pion. In fact, as an ancient witty author says, “‘ they will ex- 
clude him from their company, and admit any animal sooner 
into it;” they will dote on his very absence. And how can it 
be otherwise, even when he is not ready to snarl and bite? 
What ominous face, and dismal countenance, marked for dis- 
asters, hated of all the heavens, is this that follows you? Per- 
haps he is not mischievous. Well, so much the better for him- 
self; but then with stars and obelisks, with gods and goddesses, 
and such strange people, he deals. You say he is learned and 
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profound, ‘ But why,” those who are seated here answer, 
‘should he not be familiar, and talk, as other Christians do, of 
hearty matters sometimes?” Philosophers will tell you in re- 
joinder, that “fixed seriousness in meditation hinders the 
works of nature in its lower and animal functions ;’’ and these 
men, studious of pre-eminence, will confess as much of them- 
selves,—saying, with Charles in the Elder Brother, 


‘‘T have forgot to eat and sleep with reading, 
And all my faculties turn into study: 
’Tis meat and sleep! What need I outward garments, 
When I can clothe myself with understanding ? 
Why should we care for any thing but knowledge, 
Or look upon the world, but to contemn it ? 
Marry ! thou sayest to me, brother ! 
Marry thyself to understanding, Andrew ; 
These women are errata in all authors ! 
They’re fair to see too, and bound up in vellum, 
Smooth, white, and clean; but their contents are monstrous.”’ 


Such might be the confession of many learned men; though, in 
order to obtain some still higher intellectual fame, they may, 
perhaps, seek to disguise their sentiments, and affect the exact 
contrary, approaching even to this very Seat, where, however, 
are eyes that cannot be deceived for all their gammon, as some 
will wittily term it. ‘As women,” says one who knew him, 
“we may be permitted to protest against Richter in connexion 
with our sex. It is true that he has written beautifully and 
eloquently of women, and has, perhaps, done much to elevate 
and spiritualize their views and affections; but in actual life he 
was not wholly sincere with the beings he professed to re- 
verence. He does not appear to have felt the truth and tender- 
ness of an equal love. In his connexion with those whom he 
prudently retreated from, he appropriated their unselfish affec- 
tions, their disinterested devotion, to purposes of an artistic 
creation; he made them the models for the female characters 
in his works, and they lived to see the warm pulses of their 
hearts registered in the usual acceptation of the word. He was 
not an enemy to women, but his devotion to them was not a 
genuine devotion to them as women; he did not love them for 
themselves; he loved them artistically, and so he made use of 
02 
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the power his genius gave him over the minds of women, to 
draw out the sweet affections, the hidden depths of the heart, 
revealed only to love, to increase his psychological knowledge 
for the public.’’ We read of another learned genius, that “he 
would fall passionately in love with three women on the same 
evening, and go home alone, thinking of none of the three, but 
leaving each convinced that she had been the one who had 
exclusively charmed him.’’ Would it not be better to be a 
common lad, of common training, of common habits, manners, 
and thoughts, than a deep-read scholar, who has passed all the 
best years of his life in striving to arrive at pre-eminence, at- 
tended with such results? The word “ erudition,” that I may 
show my own learning a little, means, you must know, a being 
taken from the rude, from the common and popular. Me- 
thinks, after what we have heard, it will be thought at the 
Lover’s Seat that it would have been well for some of the dis- 
tinguished if they had not been thus drawn from among per- 
sons of the common sort; that is, supposing that they were not 
by nature, and a singular organization disqualified for such 
company. 

But we must conclude this chapter. ‘Some men,” says a 
great author, “are discouraged from proposing to themselves 
self-culture, by the false notion, that the study of books, which 
their situation denies them, is the only sufficient means. Let 
such consider, that the grand volumes, of which all our books 
are transcripts—I mean nature, revelation, the human soul, and 
human life—are freely unfolded to every eye. The great 
sources of wisdom are experience and observation, and these 
are denied to no one. When books absorb men, as they some- 
times do, and turn them from observation of nature and life, 
they generate a learned folly, for which the plain sense of the 
people could not be exchanged but at a great loss *.” 

In finishing these observations respecting the excellence of 
what is common in regard to literature, and those who are oc- 
cupied with it, we may remark, that the conclusions we have 
come to, which might have been expected at first to favour 
only the commonalty, as conducing to their instruction, turn 
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out to be not wanting in importance, even for the learned 
themselves. The view of the subject obtained from the Lover's 
Seat seems to interest them more than we had reason to expect 
from the suspicious nature of the proposition that was to be 
maintained in it, suggesting possibly the idea of its being 
directed with a kind of hostile feeling on our part. The result, 
after all, does not argue such an impression; for surely there is 
no malice implied in the belief that it is of importance to the 
learned themselves to know what others think of them, and 
what some of their most eminent representatives have freely 
acknowledged. It is at all events fulfilling our object, to show 
that, whether in regard to the value of their acquisitions, the 
conduct of their studies and of their lives, the formation of 
their own character, and their attainment of happiness as mem- 
bers of the human family, they cannot with impunity, any 
more than the simplest of us, neglect what is common, or refuse 
to view things from this Seat. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


Come, we had a good dose of the last subject. It had an odour 
about it of vellum and Russian leather, that agreed marvellously 
ill with these wild flowers at our feet,—to say nothing of these 
flounces. Do, pray, move your foot farther off. Our line of 
reading, mate, does not flow at present like the brook that the 
poet sings of,—making it say of itself, 


‘‘T steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots, 

That grow for happy lovers *.’’ 


Well, I fear it is too true; perhaps it is all my fault. I wish we 
could often skip a little here and there, and go on to something 
pleasanter than our enterprise demands, Sweet companion, my 
taste is not so different from yours as you might fancy; but we 
must both have patience, and console ourselves by thinking 
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about all the wise things that Laura, and Beatrice, and the rest 
of them, in times past have been obliged to listen to. 
Continuing, then, like very grave personages, to observe the 
excellence of common things in relation to truth, we find our- 
selves at this pass confronted with the subject of Philosophy,— 
a word at least of which we have all heard much, and from a 
glance at which, however it may scare us as being in disac- 
cordance with our little audience, I do not see how we can 
altogether turn away; though in discussing it we need not 
exactly have the pretensions of Cicero, who says he will pro- 
mise that the thing itself, about which he is going to dispute, 
shall not be more illustrious than his discourse, Steele boasted 
that he had brought philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell at tea-tables and in coffee-houses ; 
but to invite it into the Summer Bower and to the Lover’s Seat, 
—my gully! as the comic singer cries,—that does seem to be 
going a step farther, and to argue a premeditated design to 
startle us as much as Henry Heine wished to do his readers 
when he represents a ghost proceeding to analyze reason, and 
to cite from Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason, part the second, first 
section, and third chapter. And yet, after all, child, you need 
not look so serious, as if you could not help it. There is no- 
thing to discourage us from making the attempt; for we are all 
of us, ay, including yourself, little puss, in a certain way philo- 
sophers of one sort or other; and Plato even says that Love is 
also, during his whole existence, a philosopher. Woman has 
inherited a passion to which even her love, at times, gives way, 
—‘‘of knowing every thing strange in earth and heaven.” 
Come, is not that true? We have even all the schools repre- 
sented more or less faithfully by the least formidable classes of 
the population—Stoics in the youth who seem to take a pride in 
suffering pain, and in trying how much hardship flesh and 
bones can endure for sport; Academicians in the “swells” 
who pretend to choose what is best in every thing; Peripatetics 
in our shoals of Midsummer excursionists, some of them hold- 
ing between their lips a rose, or other flower, that they have 
picked up by the way, sauntering along and chatting “ de 
omni scibile,” on all imaginable subjects, however unfathom- 
able to their inches; Mystics in the frequenters of this very 
Seat, just in that respect like yourself; for many of these, 
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though coming from the populous centres of industry, have 
a mysticism of their own, to which I know well enough you 
are no stranger, and which is not without a tincture of phi- 
losophy in it for all that. In fine, we have naturalists and 
astronomers in the ’prentices who pay for a look through the 
telescope at the street corner, and in the rustic children, like 
the little brother of yours you once told me of—that watch with 
such beautiful and thoughtful faces the gathering clouds that 
announce the coming storm. The lad who thus 


‘“‘ Stands gazing on the empty air, 
As if some dream were passing there,”’ 


is a little philosopher; and his sister smiling, as you described 
yourself, to hear him tell what course the tempest will probably 
take, as he has treasured up the observations made by father, 
looks on him, you confessed, as something of a prodigy. In 
fine, we have contemplatists every where in women, and just 
such simple girls as yourself, who are all fond of asking ques- 
tions that savour of a philosophic curiosity, and—you need not 
look so grave—the love of wisdom. Some one says in an old 
play, alluding to a conversation that had just taken place, 
‘* Women are the prettiest little natural philosophers to play 
with,” Well, I think we must agree to that; but let me tell 
you, the Abbé de Bellegarde goes much farther,—for he affirms, 
as if he and you were old acquaintance, that their reflections 
“are more profound than those of men.” A French author, 
describing a certain Italian lady, says, ‘‘ Without ever forget- 
ting or leaving her woman’s part, and without supposing that 
there was any thing of philosophy in what she did,—a word, in- 
deed, which was not then in fashion, and of which she was 
ignorant in the sense which it now bears, she acted and thought, 
under the most trying circumstance, as if she was inspired by 
it.'’ We may conclude, therefore, that the persons who turn 
their thoughts this way are not always necessarily so very for- 
bidding, or such aliens to the present company,—although at 
this Seat we may expect to be reminded that it was the tree of 
knowledge standing apart, and not that of love, represented by 
every fruit-bearing shrub, which our first parents were forbidden 
to taste. 


_ Let us, then, accept with a good grace this task which is 
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thrust upon us, and listen to what others have to say on the 
subject, selecting such as speak in a popular way, and we shall 
soon find fresh proof of the justice of our general proposition 
respecting the importance and value of what is common in 
regard to truth as well as virtue. 

Apart from a consideration of the persons who cultivate it, 
the subject of philosophy itself is not in reality as severe and 
disagreeable as some may be disposed to think. Edwards, in 
advanced life, meeting one day Dr. Johnson, who had been his 
fellow-collegian, said to him, ‘ You are a philosopher. I have 
tried in my time to be a philosopher; but, I don’t know how, 
cheerfulness was always breaking in*.’’ This, no doubt, is the 
impression of many people, and especially of such as we meet 
under these spreading boughs; but let them take courage and 
amend their opinion. Even their meeting thus together here at 
this chair is not at such variance as they might be inclined to 
fear with the matters to be submitted to them. 


‘‘ For though imperfect all, yet wisdom loves 
This Seat serene, and virtue’s self approves.”’ 


And though they may feel a very natural dislike for the pre-. 
tensions implied in the word; and though they may know 
nothing about the questions formally involved in the name of 
philosophy, they will never quarrel with any one for knowing 
more than they do, and they themselves often know more than 
they suspect. They know, without having read Paley, that 
one man is actuated by a generous motive, and another by a 
selfish one; they know, without having ever heard of Locke, 
much less without having been dosed with him, that they owe 
much to their senses; and while ignorant of Malebranche, that 
they don’t owe all to them. Without being students of Cousin, 
they know that one man has common good sense as the basis of 
his thoughts, and that another wants it for a foundation. They 
know, without being matriculated at a university, how to illus- 
trate his proposition, by showing that some men seem to read 
themselves out of their wits, and that others by study only grow 
more reasonable, agreeable, and condescending; they know, 
without even a smattering of Scotch metaphysics, that some 
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persons are rational and others fanciful,—some impressionable 
and others cold as steel,—-some peremptory, and fond of saying 
odd things,—others humble, and with thoughts like every one 
else,—living proofs that 


‘Wisdom wishes to appear most bright 
When it doth tax itself; as those black masks 
Proclaim an enshield beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could displayed.” 


Now to know only thus much, is to have settled, in a certain 
way, many questions respecting cause and effect, principles and 
actions with which professed philosophers have long been 
engaged. Their first and general repugnance to the notion 
of a philosopher, therefore, mistaking him for one who necessa- 
rily contravenes what is common, may be a very legitimate 
feeling, of which there is even reason to be proud; while, on 
the other hand, they will find that the subject of philosophy, of 
which you may be sure we shall only skim the surface on the 
wings of others, need not cause clouds to gather on any brow, 
since, in point of fact, as we have seen, all men and women, 
even boys and girls, have a philosophy of their own; or their 
moments of reason and reflection, when they look out with eyes 
not less piercing for having much youth in them, into the 
regions of absolute truth. Though our preamble is perhaps 
already too long, let me tell you in addition, that the place 
itself is not ill chosen either; since Love has always been a 
favourite theme with the sages, whose very schools were deno- 
minated from the groves and gardens in which they walked 
disputing *. The spot can offer even especial advantages for 
the pursuit of such a theme. Elsewhere we find the subject 
either unduly magnified as to its importance, or as unjustly de- 
preciated. Some persons are wholly devoted to studies of this 
nature, and filled with disdain for all who are not so initiated. 


‘_____—.. their souls are 80 immense, 
And their strong faculties so apprehensive 
To search into the depth of deep designs, 
And of all natures, that the burthen, which 
To many men were insupportable, 
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To them is but a gentle exercise, 
Made by the frequent use familiar to them.” 


Pilate’s question has occupied many men’s thoughts, more or 
less, in all ages :— 


‘‘ What labour and what travel have they run through, 
And through what cities, to absolve this riddle ! 
Diviners, dreamers, schoolmen, deep magicians,— 
All have they tried.” 


Others, on the contrary, have decried all philosophy. ‘To me,” 
says one able writer, ‘‘a ‘cursus philosophicus’ is but an im- 
pertinency in folio, and the studying of it a laborious idleness.” 
Come, you have not said any thing like that yet. But the 
truth is, from the Lover’s Seat persons speak more humbly, and 
in @ more common manner, of the whole subject. They may 
think they know nothing about it,—but they shrink instinc- 
tively from condemning what any great number of men value, 
and to attest the worth of which they may see daily national 
monuments before their eyes. One like yourself, or, as we 
might say, the like of us, would never coarsely depreciate the 
efforts of metaphysicians, or whatever else they may be styled, 
who offer to help any one’s flight to the noble and elevated re- 
gion of pure thought; we would leave them to soar in peace, 
though we might claim permission perhaps for ourselves to rest 
a little on the earth, as if content with observing what may 
there be gathered. 

But let us proceed to the subject itself. Ay, do so; but, 
mate, I think you will soon find yourself in a fix, and rightly 
served for proposing it. You have begun very ingeniously with 
talking about my being a philosopher, which I know I am not; 
and as for thinking yourself one, why it is only, if you will ex- 
cuse the word, “‘gammon.”’ You have reckoned without your 
host; for I defy you to show that philosophy is a common 
thing; and therefore, you know, we have nothing to do about 
whether it is an excellent thing or not. So spare your breath, 
and skip on to something else. Nay, my little scholar, not so 
fast. I still hope to convince you that it is you who are in 
error, and that the subject enters naturally and inevitably into 
the plan of our conference; so now come back to your Seat, 
and attend, for read on we must, and you have no help for it. 
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Philosophy, then, in the first place, must itself rest on what 
is common and on what is universally known by mankind. 
‘‘ How could the philosopher himself,” asks Fichte, “ attain 
possession of truth, except by the guidance of a natural sense 
of truth which exists in his contemporaries as well as in 
himself? and in what other way has he first attained it but 
by the unartificial, popular way? To this natural sense of 
truth, which is the starting-point even of scientific philosophy, 
the popular discourse addresses itself, not, like the scientific dis- 
course, presupposing in the hearer an entanglement in the 
meshes of error, and addressing itself to a diseased and per- 
verted spiritual nature ; but presupposing, on the contrary, an 
open and candid mind, and appealing to a healthy, although 
not sufficiently cultivated spiritual nature.’’ Listening for a 
few moments to such men as represent the school, academy, 
porch, or whatever other name they may prefer, we may gather 
from them enough to justify our maintaining these two proposi- 
tions,—that common ideas, ay, just such as your own, are the 
best in philosophy; and that, apart from the sphere of physical 
discoveries, extraordinary, or what seem eccentric thoughts, are 
generally, if not always, wrong. In the first place, as the prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy are, as those who cultivate it them- 
selves say, the principles of common sense, when once the laws 
of nature are evolved,—so, we are told, in the sphere of meta- 
physics, the foundation must be common sense, within every 
one’s capacity. Seneca says, “quod probat populus ego 
nescio.” ‘A wise man,’ he continues with great composure, 
‘does not regard what men judge. He does not move in the 
same direction as the people; but as the stars of the world hold 
a contrary course, so does he go against the opinions of all.’’ 
Such is the fancy of those who regard philosophy as consisting 
in the singular and uncommon, by means of which they hope 
to render themselves also singular and extraordinary. We have 
to observe, however, that in the judgment of the wise, such 
views prove them to be in total ignorance of the true principles 
of the science which they profess to teach. ‘‘ According to our 
views of philosophy,” says one of the most celebrated men in 
this walk, “we set out from common sense; for the object of 
true science is not to contradict common sense, but to explain 
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it, and for that purpose you must begin by recognizing it *.” 
“Common sense,”’ he says again, “is for us the sole legitimate 
point of departure, and the constant and invariable rule of 
science.”” ‘In multis,’’ says Varro, ‘‘ contra omnes sapere, 
desipere est, et e contra.” There it isin Latin for you. Atten- 
tion to common convictions like yours constitutes good sense,— 
causing men to speak dangerous sense,—dangerous to sophists ; 
for “there is a contest between sophism and common sense,— 
between false science and natural truth,—between the true and 
the false philosophy, which both proceed from free reflection. 
The sad and sublime privilege of reflection is error, but reflec- 
tion is the remedy for the evil which it produces. If it can 
deny natural truth, it can in general confirm it; it returns to 
common sense by a round more or less long. It in vain strug- 
gles against the inclinations of human nature. These are almost 
always sure to carry off the victory, and Jead it back to the 
first inspirations of reason fortified by the trial, It is an un- 
heeded but incontestable fact, that as soon as reason has con- 
ceived truth, the soul attaches itself to it and loves it. Yes,”’ 
continues the philosopher, ‘‘ the soul loves truth; and even 
without such exercises that spontaneous perception which con- 
stitutes natural logic, and which is in all persons more or less, 
arms us against the sophistries of men possessing extraordinary 
talents. This will refine our senses, and enable us to judge of 
objects as they truly are, and not as they may be made to appear. 
It will tell us how we should be on our guard against systems; 
that truth is not confined to one party in philosophy, but that 
there is a portion of it with all parties. The true philosophy,” 
concludes this writer, “will stop at the first check from good 
sense; from the common thought of mankind.’ It will not, 
then, contradict natural laws. It will approve of the saying of 
Aurelia, “‘ Let the mind go still with the body’s stature; give 
me nature.’”’ And of what another says, ‘‘My idea of wise 
men is when they are very lively. I don’t call dull men wise.” 
It will be in harmony with the creation, and reject all one- 
sided, partial, exclusive suggestions; caring not for those 
who would impose them upon others, but replying to them in 
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the words of Rolliardo to the false conjurer, “ Distinguish 
men before you practise on ’em, ’tis wholesome caution.’’ If it 
should clothe its thought in the language of our bower, it will 
only say playfully, like Lafen to Paroles, as you yourself, 
schoolmate, would be apt to say if any one were to talk any 
nonsense of philosophers to you, “ Be wiser as thou canst, for 
thou hast to pull at a smack of the contrary ” 

The same common sense which admits universal and funda- 
mental truths, distinguishes them easily from those paradoxes 
and ambiguities which are sometimes passed off for such from 
partial and particular points of view. Thus that common 
thought would reject the divorce of philosophy from religion as 
soon as it understood what was meant by it; and it would 
maintain that union between them of which the wisest who cul- 
tivate what is called philosophy have always held the necessity, 
from St. Thomas and Picus of Mirandula to Bossuet and later 
writers, not one of whom, perhaps, you ever heard of. ‘ Philo- 
sophy,” says a great modern author, “does not think that it 
encroaches on the domains of theology. It thinks itself still 
true to its mission, which is to love and favour whatever tends 
to elevate man. What would not have been the joy of a So- 
crates or a Plato if they had found the human race in the arms 
of Christianity? And if these men had come in our days of 
revolution and scepticism, they would have been far from placing 
in opposition to each other the Christian religion and true philo- 
sophy, but they would have united them, and tried to strengthen 
one by the other. This great intelligence which composed the 
Pheedo, the Gorgias, and the Republic would recognize that 
such books are made for a few sages, and that the human race 
needs a philosophy both similar and different; that this philo- 
sophy is religion, and that this desirable and necessary religion 
is the Christian. Without religion philosophy, reduced to what 
it can draw laboriously from natural reason, addresses itself to a 
few, and is in danger of exercising but a small influence on life 
and manners. Without philosophy, which implies good sense 
applied to a consideration of all things, the purest religion is 
not safe from superstition. The primitive Christians by the 
mouth of Lactantius said as much; and consequently religion 
may see the choicest minds escape from its influence and draw- 
ing others after them. The alliance of true religion and of true 
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philosophy is, then, natural and necessary; natural by the 
common fund of truths which they recognize, and necessary for 
the best service of humanity. To separate religion and philo- 
sophy has always been, on one side or other, the pretension of 
little minds desirous of singularity, exclusive, and fanatical. 
The duty,” adds this writer, ‘‘more imperious to-day than ever, 
for whoever has an enlightened and serious love for both, is to 
reconcile them, to combine them; and not to dissipate in divid- 
ing them the forces of the mind and of the soul. Bossuet,’’ 
continues Cousin, ‘resting on a good sense which nothing can 
bend, is a disciple of the same doctrine. ‘This great mind, 
which may have had superiors for invention but which has no 
equal for strength in common sense, took good care not to 
bring into opposition to each other revelation and philosophy. 
He found it safer and wiser to allow its proper part to each. It 
is in this common good sense, arrived at its highest degree and 
capable of comprehending and uniting every thing, that lies the 
supreme merit of Bossuet. He fled from particular opinions, as 
little minds seek them for the triumph of their self-love. He, 
thinking never about himself, sought only truth, and wherever 
he found it, received it; convinced that if the chain of truths of 
different orders should escape us sometimes, that was no reason 
why we should shut our eyes to any truth. Bossuet,” he con- 
cludes, ‘‘is not only one of the highest, he is also one of the 
best and most solid intellects that ever existed; and this great 
conciliator has easily reconciled religion and philosophy, tradi- 
tion and reason.” All this is very nobly expressed, and true; 
but pray let us ask here, who was it that sought to separate 
philosophy and religion? Who was it that made or conceived 
the idea of a quarrel between them? Certainly it was not 
common persons like you and me, little Blossom, with the 
ordinary thoughts of humanity. These thoughts, that belong 
to all of us, have never admitted and never will admit the pos- 
sibility of a thing being true in relation to wisdom and false in 
regard to religion; but it was learned and passionate men am- 
bitious of singularity, like some now in France, who cannot hear 
the name of Cousin without grinding their teeth—it was elo- 
quent and hasty men, perplexed perhaps by dilemmas of their 
own creation, like Luther, or, in other words, men who wished 
to distinguish themselves by uncommon thoughts, who did this; 
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and it is men of the same description who will continue always 
to do it till the end of time. 

But let us take a few instances, to observe in detail how in 
questions connected with philosophy as distinguished from 
science, the excellence of common thoughts cannot be too 
highly appreciated ; and with what reason a French orator, lately 
denouncing what is false in the systems of the day and pro- 
nouncing on them irrevocably, “gave them for judge—what 
after God he qualified as the most infallible—the tribunal of 
popular good sense.” 

It is, then, certainly a very common and popular way of 
thinking to admit unconsciously what is true, as the above 
philosopher remarks, in all schools of philosophy, however they 
may be unknown to us as such, without being bound to any 
system; and to reject the eccentric, exaggerated, and exclusive 
opinion of each school, though we may not have heard of them 
as belonging to any such party of men. No common man or 
woman would ever be imposed upon by any clever person pre- 
senting them with any exclusive system of philosophy. They 
will never dose themselves with any such thing so as to take it, 
as it were, in their tea. We obscure people, who are so looked 
down upon, will accept what is true, no matter who tells it or 
in what book it is found. Now let us hear what can be ad- 
vanced as to the wisdom of such a common habit. 

‘“‘¥ do not recommend,”’ says the writer last quoted, “that blind 
syncretism which caused the ruin of the school of Alexandria, and 
which tries to mix forcibly contrary systems; but what I advise 
is an enlightened ecclecticism, or a choice of what strikes us as 
best, which judges all schools with equity and with kindness, 
borrows from them what they have of truth, and neglects the 
rest. Since the spirit of party has so ill succeeded with us hitherto, 
let us try the spirit of conciliation. Human thought is immense. 
Each school has considered it only under one point of view. 
This point of view is not false, but it is incomplete, and what is 
more, it is exclusive. It expresses only one side of truth, and 
rejects all the others. We willingly admit with the empiric 
school of Locke and Condillac that the senses have not been 
given to us in vain, that this admirable organization which 
raises us above all animated creatures is a rich and varied in- 
strument which it would be madness to neglect. We are con- 
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vinced that the spectacle of the world is a permanent focus of 
instruction. On this point neither Bacon nor Locke have us 
for adversary; we acknowledge that in the analysis of human 
thought we must make a great allowance for the senses. But 
when this school pretends that every thing beyond their limits 
is chimerical, then we abandon it and proceed to join the op- 
posite school. It is not our fault if God has made the human 
soul more vast than all the systems of philosophy; and, on the 
other hand, we are glad to find that all systems are not entirely 
absurd.” 

Now, without being able to clothe itself in such language, 
this is in reality what the common popular mind thinks, and 
this is what it isever doing. It knows nothing about syncretism, 
or ecclecticism, or the names of any schools, but it won’t be the 
dupe of party and chimerical principles, of empty abstractions, 
of ridiculous exclusions, of combinations more or less ingenious 
but artificial; it has need of resting upon reality and life, 
that is, upon experience and common sense. The true philo- 
sophy, as expressed above, ‘is thus so simple, it is so com- 
pletely within the reach of us all, it is so conformable to all 
our instincts, that it appears to be hardly a philosophic doctrine. 
And, at the same time, if you examine it closely, if you com- 
pare it with all the most celebrated systems and doctrines, you 
will find that it resembles them and that it differs from them ; 
that it is not any one of them, and that it embraces them all, 
expressing precisely that side of them which has made them 
live, and which sustains them in history *.” 

The true philosophy, again, within this order, we are told, 
does not invent; it observes and describes what is. ‘The first 
question,” says one of its exponents, ‘‘is to ascertain, apart 
from what may be termed the accidental results of seeking what 
is extraordinary, so portentous in times of paganism, the na- 
tural and permanent belief of the human race relative to good.” 
That it had such a common belief is clear to every scholar who 
has consulted the oriental and classical literature. ‘ For us the 
human race does not pass intellectually from one side of philo- 
sophy to the other. Philosophy is only the interpreter of the 
human race, to the conscience of which the Apostle of the 
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nations appealed. What the human race believes and thinks in 
that order, often unpremeditately, philosophy collects, explains, 
and establishes. It is only the expression of human nature; 
and human nature is wholly in each of us and in every man.” 
A celebrated division in philosophy, again, has arisen from 
neglecting the common thought of mankind, which we both 
assuredly have here, daisy, however you may be unconscious of 
it, respecting the parts which interest and virtue should play in 
the influence of human actions, Men seeking distinction by 
extraordinary views have maintained the exclusive application 
of one or other of these principles; but the excellence of com- 
mon thought appears in its practical, however unconscious, 
recognition of them both as necessary to each individual. A 
poet, therefore, says that human life is ruled by three things— 


‘ The love of self, our fellows, and our God. 
In all throughout one common feeling reigns ; 
Each doth maintain and is maintained by the other; 
All are compatible—all needful; one 
To life, to virtue one, and one to bliss *.’’ 


But let us hear what the French author observes on this subject. 
‘‘ Human life,” he says, ‘has for first and universal principle 
the need which every individual has of preserving himself; but 
would this principle suffice to human life and to human society 
as we behold it? As the existence of the body does not hinder 
that of the soul and reciprocally, so'in the ample pale of 
humanity and in the profound designs of divine Providence, the 
most different principles do not exclude each other. Some 
men of extraordinary views have taught the morality of egotism, 
which is only a perpetual falsehood; for it keeps the common 
words consecrated by morality while it abolishes morality itself. 
It deceives humanity in speaking its familiar language; con- 
cealing under this borrowed tongue a radical opposition to all 
the instincts, to all the ideas which form the treasury of the 
human race.’”’ Humanity speaks of disinterestedness, and by 
that it does not understand this scientific egotism which deprives 
itself of one pleasure for a more certain, or delicate, or durable 
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pleasure. If that were the principle, instead of raising statues 
to such men as St. Vincent of Paul, true philosophy ought to 
send them to the madhouse to be cured of generosity, charity, 
grandeur of soul, and to be brought back to the healthy state, 
to the normal condition, in which man thinks only of himself, 
and knows no other law, no other motive of action, but his own 
interest. According to this principle man, not possessing any 
attribute truly moral, has not the right to ascribe to God that 
of which he finds no trace either in the world or in himself. 
Our common popular notion of God, as ‘the good God,” must 
then be got rid of. The god of the morality of interest ought to 
be analogous to the man of the same morality. How could he 
attribute to him justice and love, disinterested love, of which he 
himself has not the least idea? The god whom it can admit 
must love himself, and himself alone; and reciprocally, not 
considering him as the supreme principle of charity and justice, 
we can neither love nor honour him; and the sole worship we 
can offer is that of the fear which his omnipotence inspires. 
But the common thought of men is sufficient to perceive the 
confusion which this would introduce into their intelligence and 
heart. The same common sense can detect the absurdity and 
danger of the principle; for, as Pindar says, ‘The minds of 
mortals are too swift to approve of crafty gain before justice *.” 
If virtue is only the useful, then the genius of. calculation is the 
supreme wisdom, or rather virtue itself. But this genius is not 
given to every one. It supposes, together with a long experience 
of life, a sure and piercing insight capable of discerning all the 
consequences of actions, and a head capable of embracing and 
weighing their different chances. Even supposing the most 
consummate prudence, still in the profound obscurity of human 
things chance will play a great part; so that in the system of 
interest well understood, a great degree of science is required 
for any one to be an honest man. But when one recurs to 
common thoughts, and thinks of right, virtue, duty, then one 
acts without perplexity, according to the motto, ‘‘ Fais ce que 
dois, advienne que pourra,’’ words which do not deceive. But 
some say, while departing the farthest perhaps from it, that 
“they will be guided by the public opinion.” ‘Do not speak 
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to me of public opinion,” replies this author. ‘If personal 
interest is the sole reasonable principle, the public reason ought 
to be with me. If it were against me, that would be an objec- 
tion against the truth of the principle; for how could a true 
principle rationally applied revolt the public conscience? Be- 
sides, nothing is more difficult than to advise any one with 
respect to their own interest; but nothing more easy than do 
so in regard to honour.’ The revolutions of health, age, and 
events cause great modifications in our tastes and humours. 
We ourselves perpetually change, and with us change our 
desires and our interests. It is not so with obligation. It does 
not exist, or it is absolute and admits of no doubt. The system 
of Bentham, who was one of these extraordinary thinkers, pro- 
posed the general interest as the motive—so that each should 
sacrifice himself to his family, the family to the city, the city to 
the country, the country to humanity; it amounted to this, 
that the greatest interest of the greatest number constitutes 
good. But who can ascertain what is the interest of the 
greatest number? What is virtue at this price? You require 
from me a knowledge which God alone possesses. The prin- 
ciple of the general interest will produce, I admit, great acts of 
self-devotion; but it will produce also great crimes. Is it not 
in the name of this principle that fanatics of all kinds—religious 
fanatics, fanatics of liberty, fanatics of philosophy, pretending 
to know the interests of humanity, have committed abominable 
acts, though often partaking of a sublime disinterestedness ? 
The doctrine of interest, however understood, leads some to 
revolutionize society; then, if successful, to despotism, in order 
to preserve what they have seized. Against anarchy and 
tyranny, these two foes of liberty, the sole rampart is the com- 
mon universal sentiment of right founded on the common dis- 
tinction of good and evil, of the just and the useful, of the 
honest and the agreeable, of virtue and interest, of will and 
desire, of sensation and conscience *.” 

Again, it is a common thought to take man as we here at the 
bower take him, that is to say, as we find him, as he is, and not, 
for any purpose of imagined transcendental truth, to strip him 
of his senses, passions, or affections, leaving him with pure 
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reason alone. Now, if you hear wise men speaking on this 
point, you will find them of opinion that the common and 
popular view, in this respect, as obtained from our standing 
ground at the Lover’s Seat, is only in accordance with what 
true philosophy would teach. ‘“ The passions,’ says Boutauld, 
‘are a wise invention of nature, in order to give man extra- 
ordinary energy on occasions when he ought to act with force.” 
So you see, fearful one, nobody, even in the name of philo- 
sophy, that you thought so grim and cold, has any reason to 
wish you different from what you are, or any right to stop these 
harmonious movements of your whole little person, heart, mind, 
and all, which, with so much vitality and earnestness, bear you 
and your thoughts hither and thither. But you are guided by 
your senses, the wiseacres tell you, wishing, perhaps, to “ form 
your mind,” as the phrase is, and telling you that you should 
try to be wise. Well, no doubt, you are not one of those pro- 
found persons who shake their heads, when told that the sun 
stood still on a certain day ; for if the same interposition were 
to occur to-morrow, however satisfied you might be about the 
true system of the sun and earth, you would quarrel with any 
one who should describe what happened in other words, how- 
ever in accordance with scientific precision. But though you 
are so far governed by your senses, and averse to the use of 
philosophic language when it would sound impertinent and 
pedantic, you may tell those who lecture you, that you see no 
necessity for changing yourself into the kind of thing that they 
would approve of; you can refer them to the philosopher who ob- 
served that, “‘ When we err, our senses are not in fault, but our 
precipitate judgments.’ You can send them to St. Augustine, 
who says, ‘‘ If any one thinks that an oar under water is broken, 
and when raised out of it made straight again, he has not a 
false testimony, but he is a bad judge.” Cicero takes the 
popular and common sense view of the subject, and thus ex- 
presses it: ‘“ We do not seem sufficiently to consider what is the 
course and progress of nature, for it does not do in man what it 
does in fruits, in which when it leads from the herb to the ear 
of corn, it leaves and counts the herb for nothing. It does not 
act so with man, when it conducts him to the habit of reason. 
For it always so assumes something as not to desert that which 
it first gave. Therefore to the senses it joins reason, and having 
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developed reason, it does not relinquish the senses*.” In ac- 
cordance with this law is the common popular way of viewing our 
nature. It is the general thought to trust, within proper limits, 
all its parts, and to apply them, mechanically, if you will, to 
the purposes for which they were intended, without desiring to 
disentangle them from the mysterious ties with which they are 
connected. And what can be better than this syncretism of the 
common mind, though it is a hard word to signify what we are 
daily doing? For “the absolute truth,” as Reid observes, “ of 
universal and necessary principles rests on the veracity of our 
faculties, and for that veracity we must take their testimony. 
It is impossible to explain why we are persuaded by our senses, 
our consciousness, and all our faculties; but it is so, and it can- 
not be otherwise. This is the expression of an irresistible 
belief, a belief which is the voice of nature, and against which 
we should vainly struggle.” ‘If we seek to penetrate further, 
I fear,” says another great author, “that such extreme wisdom 
would lead to madness, and, for not having wished to submit 
to the common lot of humanity, we shall be deprived of the 
light of common sense.” 

Sentiment, again, is another faculty of our nature which 
the common thought of humanity would never abrogate, with 
a view to morality or the good of the intelligence, and here 
also, without looking at you as a lover, which would be 
an impertinence in him, a philosopher might study you, 
wanton depreciator of yourself, to admire what is common. 
‘We do not reject sentiment,” he would say with Cousin ; 
“heaven forbid; we invoke it for others and for ourselves. 
We are here with the people, or rather we are ourselves 
the people. It is by the light of the heart, borrowed from 
that of reason, but which reflects it in a more lively manner 
in the depths of our being, that we trust ourselves to nou- 
rish in the souls of the ignorant all great truths, and to save 
them, even in the mind of the philosopher, from the bewilder- 
ment or the refinements of an ambitious philosophy. Senti- 
ment,” he continues, ‘“‘is an appanage of humanity. It is but 
an echo of reason; but this echo makes itself be heard some- 
times better than reason itself, because it resounds in the most 
intimate and delicate parts of the soul, and causes the whole 
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man to vibrate. It must be confessed,’ he adds, “the law of 
duty, though it ought to be accomplished for itself, would be an 
ideal almost inaccessible to human weakness, if to its austere 
prescriptions were not added some inspirations of the heart. 
Sentiment is, in some sort, a natural grace which has been 
given to us, either to supply what is wanting in the light of 
reason, often uncertain, or to assist the oscillating will in pre- 
sence of an obscure or painful duty. Let us beware, then,” 
he adds, as if he thought, good man, you were in great danger 
of giving it up, ‘““how we weaken the authority of sentiment. 
Let us honour and nourish the enthusiasm. It is the focus 
whence great and heroic actions proceed.” Thus the philo- 
sopher agrees with the poet, expressing the common thought, 
and saying, 


‘‘T would not always reason. The straight path 
Wearies us with its never-varying lines, 
And we grow melancholy. I would make 
Reason my guide, but she should sometimes sit 
Patiently by the wayside, while I traced 
The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 
Around me. She should be my counsellor, 
But not my tyrant. For the spirit needs 
Impulses from a deeper source than hers ; 
And there are motions in the mind of man 
That she must look upon with awe *.” 


But then, again, on the other hand, is interest to be entirely 
banished from our system? Are you silly, mate, that you ask 
such a question? So would reply also the common voice of 
humanity, to which the philosopher consents, saying, “No; 
we recognize in the human soul a desire of happiness, which 
is the work of God. This desire is a fact. It ought, then, to 
have its place in a system founded on experience. Happiness 
is one of the ends of human nature; only it is neither its sole 
nor its principal end. Its supreme end is good, its law virtue, 
which often imposes suffering; but the sweet force of sentiment 
comes to our aid; and besides, in general, happiness is attached 
to virtue, or where an exception happens, hope is given. 
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Such,” he adds, “is our doctrine, the common doctrine of the 
human race, expressing faithfully each fact. But the way of 
philosophers seeking singularity and distinction is, on the con- 
trary, to admit only one fact, and tp sacrifice to it all others. 
This did Epicurus, admitting only the desire of happiness. 
This did the Stoics, abandoning all idea of recompense. This 
did Kant, including all morality in obligation. This did 
Hutcheson and Smith, referring all to sentiment and sympathy. 
The time,” concludes this philosopher, “for such exclusive 
theories is past.” Atleast, we may say with the poet, 
6. if ig time 
That this old, hysterical, mock disease should die.” 


Each system being founded on a real fact, the supporters of 
each refused, with reason, to sacrifice that fact. ‘‘ Hence,’’ 
continues the advocate of our common views, “the perpetual re- 
turn of the same systems, alternately vanquished and victo- 
rious.” This contest is made to cease, we should say, by 
looking at it from the Lover’s Seat, and accepting a doctrine 
which, in accordance with the common judgment, reconciles 
all systems, in comprehending all the facts which authorize 
them. ‘ Nothing,’ says this learned man, ‘‘is so easy as to 
arrange a system in suppressing or altering the facts which 
embarrass it. But the object of philosophy ought to be to know 
and express truth such as it is. It is objected, that such a doc- 
trine has not a sufficiently distinct character. It is only like 
the unscientific, childish prattle of lovers, imbued with the 
ignorance of the vulgar. But is it not to insult philosophy, to 
demand from it any other character but that of truth? Is the 
modern chemistry wanting in character, because it cenfines 
itself to study facts? The true philosophy, and the only one 
which agrees with an age that is weary of all exaggerations, is 
a picture of human nature offering all the features of the ori- 
ginal in their just proportion and true harmony ; and the unity 
of this doctrine is in that of the human soul.’”’ Such is the 
way of considering matters of this kind, by persons like your- 
self. The conclusion is, that you are a good philosopher, and 
that, whether it be this pear-drop or a principle that you offer 
me, I must bend to you. 
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But the common and popular thought, perhaps, goes farther 
still, and would cement a peace between philosophy and the 
affections, without even,—let us whisper it,—as being both 
agreed, excluding what sometimes appear as the weaknesses 
of our nature. When Lucentio, in an old play, says, 


‘__——. for the time I study 
Virtue ; and that part of philosophy 
Will I apply that treats of happiness 
By virtue specially to be achieved.” 


Transe answers, 


‘“ T am in all affected as yourself : 
Glad that you thus continue your resolve 
To suck the sweets of sweet philosophy. 
Only, good master, while we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral discipline, 
Let’s be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray; 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks, 
As others be all outcasts quite abjur’d : 
Talk logic with acquaintance that you have, 
And practise rhetoric in your common talk ; 
Music and poesy use to quicken you ; 
The mathematics and the metaphysics, 
Fall to them, as you find your stomach serves you: 
No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en,— 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 


In point of fact, this is what, though perhaps unconsciously, we 
all do; for, as a philosopher observes, much no doubt to the 
scandal of some grave people, all our thought is founded on our 
impulses; as a man’s affections are, so is his knowledge. These 
impulses compel us to a certain mode of thought so long as we 
do not perceive the constraint. The common thought would 
condemn a total abstraction of one’s self, and maintain the 
necessity of being a man before and after being a philosopher. 
‘We hide this universality,” says a great writer, speaking of 
philosophers, ‘‘ if we can, but it appears at all points. We are 
ungrateful. We keep a running fire of sarcasm at ignorance 
and the life of the senses; then goes by, perchance, a fair girl, 
a piece of life, gay and happy; and making the commonest 
offices beautiful, by the energy and heart with which she does 
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them, and seeing this, we admire and love her and them, and 
say, ‘Lo! a genuine creature of the fair earth, not dissipated, 
or too early ripened by books, philosophy, society, or care!’ 
insinuating a treachery and contempt for all we had so long 
loved and wrought in ourselves and others.” ‘These human 
affections, common to the people,” says a great writer of the 
sixteenth century, not only act as pedagogues for those hasten- 
ing to the gates of wisdom, but also in every office of virtue 
they are as it were spurs to excite us to well-doing. Although 
here we shall be assailed by the shouts of the stoic Seneca, who 
takes away all affection from his philosopher; but when he does 
that, he does not leave even a man, but rather a certain new 
kind of God, who never existed and never will exist, or he 
makes a marble man, a statue, stupid, and deprived of all 
human sense. And who would not fly in horror from such a 
prodigy or spectre, that can no more be moved by either love 
or compassion than if it were a flint,—content with itself alone ; 
that looks on all that passes among men as so much madness, 
and laughs at it? If it were to be determined by votes, what 
state would desire such a ruler, what army such a leader, what 
woman such a husband, what guest such a companion, what 
servant such a master? Who would not rather take any one at 
random from the crowd of the common people, that could com- 
mand or obey with human feelings,—that would be cheerful 
with all, agreeable to his wife, pleasant to his friends, forgiving 
to his servants, gay with companions, and that would esteem 
nothing human alien to himself? Many weaknesses,” conti- 
nues this old author, ‘‘ are laughed at, which, nevertheless, 
conduce to sweeten the lives of those who are under their influ- 
ence; but the philosophers exclaim, saying that this itself is 
miserable, to be deceived in such respects.” ‘‘ Nay,” I reply, 
“but this is to be a man; and why I should call it miserable, I 
do not see, since we are so constituted by nature.” 

This: leads us to observe, that the common thought again of 
humanity would respect nature in general, recognize the ac- 
cordance between all parts of the universe, embrace the To Pan, 
—the grand whole,—feel the force of the name Kosmos, or 
order, when applied to it, and never suppose that any true phi- 
losophy could be opposed to this divine harmony of the uni- 
versal nature. In this direction the excellence of what is com- 
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mon in thought no less appears. ‘Ne quid contra naturam 
sentiamus”’ is a caveat of St. Ambrose, when speaking of the 
study of wisdom, and clearly it is one that some extraordinary 
thinkers need at all times. ‘Oh! you were a scholar at the 
university,” Aurelia says to Timothy. 


“‘ By the size of your wit, sir, had you kept 
To that profession, I can foresee 
You would have been a great persecutor of nature, 
And great consumer of rush candles, with 
As small success as if 8 tortoise should 
Day and night practise to run races. Having 
Contemplated yourself into ill looks, 
In pity to so much affliction, 
You might have past for learned.” 


A late writer has remarked, that we seek in vain in the writings 
of Condillac—and our observer might have comprised many 
other philosophic works in his censure—‘ some trace of human 
nature.” How can such philosophy be true? Are not the 
common thoughts of the people wiser? Were not you more of 
a philosopher when you said lately of some one, that you began 
to doubt whether he had “human natur?” In this respect 
too we may affirm, that attention to what is common in nature 
constitutes that true wisdom which agrees with the simple. 
Try to teach any such systems to an ordinary woman, and see 
how she will treat you. Therefore, distinguishing these from the 
true wisdom which is so instinctively felt by even girls like 
yourself, Meleander says to Corax, in the Lover's Melan- 
choly, 
‘‘ Study to gull the wise; I am too simple 
To be wrought on.” 


‘ The intellectual life may be kept clean and healthful,” says 
an eminent writer, ‘if man will live the life of nature, and not 
import into his mind difficulties which are none of his. No 
man need be perplexed in his speculations. Let him do and 
say what strictly belongs to him, and though very ignorant of 
books, his nature shall not yield him any intellectual obstruc- 
tions and doubts. Our young people are diseased with pro- 
blems of all kinds, but such as never presented a practical dif- 
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ficulty to any man.’’ What is sometimes called a philosophic 
education, seems from this Seat obnoxious often to the charge 
of downright absurdity. 


‘‘ There self-inspection sucks its little thumb, 
With ‘Whence am I!’ and ‘ Wherefore did I come ?’ 
Deluded infants! will they ever know 
Some doubts must darken o’er the world below, 
Though all the Platos of the nursery trail 
Their ‘ clouds of glory’ at the go-cart’s tail * ?”’ 


The common thought would never secretly approve of man 
being most assured of what he is most ignorant of, and so run- 
ning counter to the plainest guidance, even where his own hap- 
piness is to be sacrificed in consequence. It would respect 
every provision of nature by means of constitutional character 
and of high spiritual aims for carrying on the administration of 
the republic in all its parts; but it would abolish craft of every 
kind,—libertine, sacerdotal, and philosophic ; it would discoun- 
tenance useless constraint of every kind, externally, or without 
a solid reason self-imposed; it would never advise that any 
men should be placed in a situation in which they would be 
obliged to assume either a certain abandonment or an opposite 
regularity, for which they were not cut out, and to screw them- 
selves up to an unnatural pitch of either affected freedom or 
formal severity and self-denial, in which they would have to 
Keep a constant nervous guard over themselves; have an eye 
always to their own persons, never relax in their trifling or 
gravity, nor give the least scope to their real natural inclina- 
tions, as occasions swayed them at the time. All this the com- 
mon thought of humanity would disapprove of, as being unfa- 
vourable to straightforward simplicity of character. ‘That com- 
mon thought agrees with the conviction, no matter to whom 
first it is ascribed as a philosophic dogma, that some desires are 
natural and necessary, others natural but not necessary, and 
that a third sort are neither natural nor necessary. Your sages 
in general—to confine our attention here to those who affect a 
regularity to which they are not specially called, by seeing too 
much, oversee their happiness. So some one says in an old 
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play. Perhaps it would be as just to affirm, that by trying to 
see too much, they oversee the intentions of nature in their own 
regard, and condemn themselves to an isolation and a state of 
wretchedness, in spite of all their boasts, for which they were 
not formed. Perhaps, notwithstanding all that some philoso- 
phers say so proudly of ‘the true light,” neither the thought- 
lessness, the frivolity, nor the fickleness of men, can or ought 
to disappear wholly from our life; since, to a certain extent, 
they are essential to its healthy state. Thoughtlessness, like 
yours, my little scholar, that is to say, a mute and blind surren- 
der of ourselves to the stream of phenomena, without entertain- 
ing the thought of any system or unity, may be, as Fichte says, 
mere animalism; but even as such, he admits that “it thereby 
possesses a certain conformity to nature, which we must allow 
to have its value.’’ Besides, do what they will, these wiseacres 
cannot get rid of it wholly in the case of common persons; and 
what is the use of such characters pretending the contrary, by 
the use of canting language and mere vulgar hypocrisy? It is 
better at once to admit, that the thoughtless lad or lass, to 
whose opinions on any subject every body seems utterly indif- 
ferent,— 


*‘ Whose soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way,”— 


may be both true to themselves, useful members of society, and 
esteemed as such, though while walking out they are not taken 
up, as Hazlitt says, with solving any abstruse problem, but 
thinking perhaps only of their own appearance and that of 
others. ‘The true philosophic character,’ says Charron, “ is 
not austere, melancholy, imperious, and magisterial,—but it is 
gay, free, joyous, elevated, and even playful.” In other words, 
though he does not say so, it is the image of yourself, pupil or 
teacher mine, for I don’t know which to call you, — it is 
popular, familiar, and the exact opposite of what seeks to ap- 
pear singular, distinguished, and extraordinary. 

In fine, the common thought of humanity would respect the 
voice of reason, and seek no systematic opposition to its just 
demands. Does it not make you smile, little trifler, to hear that 
it is sometimes left to ‘the like of us” at the Lover’s Seat to 
defend reason while philosophers are for scouting it? Well, 
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there is nothing more certain than that it is, though you may 
have sometimes said that reasoning is worse than scolding. 
We must not infer, from what has preceded, that the common 
and popular mind is insensible to the difference between the 
dry light of Heraclitus, by which Bacon understood the light 
of the intellect, not obscured by the mists of passion, and 
the opinio humida, which supposes the contrary. Though you 
may have never heard such fine words, you are every day 
making the distinction as well as the best of them. It was 
not a common thought which induced some celebrated philo- 
sophers to deny the value of reason in individuals, ascribing all 
to the universal reason or to tradition, any more than it was 
a common way of thinking to isolate it from every thing else 
and exaggerate its importance. ‘It is absurd,” says an emi- 
nent writer, ‘‘ to speak against what is called individual reason; 
for reason is not individual; if it were, we should master it, as 
we master our wills. If our conceptions were only individual 
and personal, we should not think of imposing them on another 
individual, for that would be the most extravagant despotism. 
We should count as mad any one who refused to admit the 
relation of numbers, the difference between justice and injus- 
tice, beauty and ugliness. Why so? Because we know that it 
is not the individual who contributes these conceptions, or, in 
other words, that reason is universal and absolute, and that it is 
obligatory on all.” Such is the common thought, whether it 
can find words or not to express itself; such is the popular view 
entertained by the least cultivated; and, in fact, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to impart to ordinary persons, of 
either sex, any other conviction. 

Of course, while the common thought of humanity would 
respect reason, it would recognize its limits, even in matters of 
science or common experience, and so cut off the rise of those 
ridiculous pretensions, advanced with so many sonorous, but 
unintelligible phrases, which conduce only to render those who 
use them affected and ridiculous in the popular estimation. On 
this head, a contemporary writer makes some just observations, 
that you will thoroughly agree with, if any one puts you to the 
test, by talking like some scientific people. ‘A philosophical 
explanation of almost any phenomenon whatever leaves us,’’ 
he says, ‘‘just where we were, in bewildered ignorance of the 
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nature of the process. Who, for instance, can explain the 
effervescence of two powders mixed in a glass of water ?—who 
can explain fermentation ?—who can explain the combination 
of two gases in water, or their union in air?—who can explain 
elasticity of steam, or Indian rubber, or any thing ?—who can 
explain glass, or how light penetrates a hard substance, when 
it cannot penetrate a soft one? We merely know the facts, and 
this knowledge is science; but when we come to philosophize, 
and attempt to explain, we are lost. We must come to igno- 
rance at last, and philosophy is the pilot that leads us into it; 
for of all the books in this book-making world the philosophical 
books are the least intelligible. Every thing is inexplicable, 
if you seek the ultimate cause. Men will philosophize; they 
cannot refrain. But yet it is possible that the day may come 
when men, as they labour less in body for that which perisheth, 
may labour less in mind also for that which is unattainable, and 
instead of attempting to search out the unsearchable, may con- 
tent themselves with ultimate forms of thought, that will serve 
all the purposes of a dip into the bottomless regions of the 
infinite. Thus, for instance, we may content ourselves with 
saying that glass is transparent, without attempting to explain 
transparency by means of holes in glass or any other absurdity ; 
and we may talk of light, without presuming to talk of the 
particles of light, which no man ever saw, or can even imagine ; 
and we may speak of electricity, in like manner, without calling 
it a fluid consisting of particles of matter. There-is a terminus 
on every subject, at which we can stop, and find rest and peace, 
and at which we shall enjoy freedom to inquire into all facts, 
without any of those prejudices which seem to arise as much 
from philosophizing as from any other habit of mind. Indeed, 
philosophy is a great school of prejudice. Enter a coterie of pre- 
tended philosophers of any description, and you will see the 
sneer of prejudice almost perpetuated as a fixture upon the lips. 
It is always ready to show its contempt of this, that, or some- 
thing else ; something that it is half informed of; something that 
it has seen the dark or unfavourable side of; something that 
arises in a poor or uneducated sphere. A thousand reasons are 
for ever in action, engaging one man’s attention, estranging 
another man’s, and separating all men by means of that self- 
esteem which never fails to attach us most to that which lies in 
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the foreground of our own particular landscape. This may be 
corrected.” But then it will be only a returning to the com- 
mon thoughts of mankind, which generates a dislike for men 
who wear the affected smiles of pretended omniscience, dis- 
daining almost to listen to any thing, or to inquire about any 
thing, as if they believed that admiration and astonishment 
were the characteristics of weakness, 

Upon the whole, then, I think I have made out my case, 
proved that you, my little companion, are a philosopher, as 
wise as the wisest of them, and that common thoughts, in re- 
lation to truth of this order, are not alone excellent, but the 
best. 

But we have not finished. It will be necessary to dwell a 
little longer on the consequences, which as yet we have only 
indirectly seen, of neglecting or contradicting these common 
thoughts in relation to philosophy, by men ambitious of intel- 
lectual distinction, who seek the extraordinary in the sphere 
of ideas, as the means of realizing for themselves that supe- 
riority over other men. We shall soon have fresh occasion 
to remark how the whole subject gains, by being submitted 
to the little humble audience at the Lover’s Seat; for there is 
no replying to a yawn, or to ‘ what a stupid he must be!” 
which is all the greeting that philosophic paradoxes will expe- 
rience here; or if attention be awakened, woman’s eye darts a 
mild reproof at those shapings of the proud ambitious mind 
which reject the hallowed forms of common thought, despising 
these 


‘‘ Bubbles that glitter, as they rise and break 
On vain philosophy’s aye-bubbling spring.”’ 


Were I able to do it, which is far from being the case, it would 
detain us too long, and weary you to death barely to enumerate 
even the principal systems painfully constructed by men of 
extraordinary abilities, “‘the choice and master spirits of their 
age,” each hoping, like Fichte, to build up, as he says, “a 
structure of human knowledge whose summit should tower as 
high above common faith as its base was sunk deeper below 
common observation.” That common observation, all despised 
as it was, had seldom long to wait, to witness the downfall 
of each of these intellectual edifices in succession. So a Ger- 
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man writer says, “Since Reinhold has left us, his philosophy 
has expired. Fichte is believed in, as Reinhold never was 
believed in. The students understand him, indeed, even less 
than they did his predecessor; but they believe all the more 
obstinately on that account. Ego and Non ego are now the 
symbols, as substance and form were formerly.” The con- 
fidence of these extraordinary thinkers must be remembered, in 
estimating the fruitlessness of their ambition. Thus Fichte 
says, ‘ That some truth will one day present itself to the public 
mind we may securely predict, for it is already prepared in the 
secret workshops of philosophy, although still in the obscurity 
of formula, and it already exists in the primitive records of 
Christianity, although as yet not understood.”’” Marvellous fine 
promises these, and yet philosophy, according to him, is, all 
this while, presenting truth to the whole brotherhood of hu- 
manity, and presenting it to each individual in that form in 
which he is most open to its reception. In general, all these 
writers, however unintelligible, claim for their respective systems 
and for themselves, “ The elevated purity, the ethereal clear- 
ness, the serene calmness, untroubled by individual imperfection 
or any relation which does not belong to the domain of pure 
art.” It is needless to add, that such hopes are delusive. As 
far as such philosophy is concerned, “ Tantalus,” as some one 
says, ‘‘is but a name for its professors. Tantalus means the 
impossibility of drinking the waters of thought, which are 
always gleaming and waving within sight of the soul.” ‘The 
mind of man,” says a philosopher, ‘is naturally amorous of 
truth, but being incapacitated for its search within certain 
domains, it must needs take up short of what is really so, and 
please itself with imaginary appearances.” 

To the presumption that attends a philosophy disdainful of 
common thoughts must be added the extravagance of its teach- 
ing, which, in all ages, more or Jess, has excited the wonder or 
mockery of mankind. A poet says of a philosopher, 


‘‘The worst of it is, that his logic’s so strong, 
That of two sides he commonly chooses the wrong ; 
That white’s white needs no proof, but it takes a deep fellow 
To prove it jet-black, and that jet-black is yellow.” 


‘There is a difference,’’ says a writer in a popular journal, 
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“between science and philosophy. Science is merely a know- 
ledge of the simple facts and proximate causes of natural phe- 
nomena; philosophy, though etymologically only a love of 
wisdom, is vulgarly and practically an effort of the mind to 
dive into the deep and recondite mysteries of nature, to explain 
unexplainable things, to discover undiscoverable causes, and to 
build castles in the air, with huge pretensions and sounding 
prerogatives. 

«There are scientific men who make no pretensions to philo- 
sophy; and there are philosophers with such feeble pretensions 
to science, that schoolboys may check them at every step they 
take in the region of facts. They, therefore, wisely avoid the 
facts, and stick to the mysteries. There are no greater myst- 
agogues in the world than philosophers. It is a vulgar belief 
that the pulpit is the sphere of mystery. There never was a 
greater mistake; the true sphere of mystery is philosophy, 
or that philosophical theology that exceeds the limits of popular 
understanding, that gives words which no man, woman, or 
child, can comprehend by any possible explanation, and pro- 
cesses which are unintelligible. We do not say that they are 
false, or that the writers are dealing with airy nothings, but 
merely that they themselves are in a region of the unintelli- 
gible, as hopeless as that of the searches after the philosopher’s 
stone.”’ 

A philosophical explanation of any phenomenon leaves us 
often just. where we were. “Dr. Roget, speaking of one ex- 
periment, says there are certain persons, like Angelique Cottin 
and others, who have this power; but ‘in all cases, not only 
the general organism, but the brain especially, is inducted into 
the relation of mundane power.’ This is philosophy! This is 
an attempt at explanation. We cannot understand it, and we 
are pretty sure that the reader cannot, and that even the doctor 
himself does not. We do not say that it is not true, far from it; 
we only say that we were just as wise before we read it.” We 
might have used Cicero’s words, and said here, “ Nonne satius 
est mutum esse, quam, quod nemo intelligat, dicere?’’ In fact, 
much of this philosophy sounds like nothing but “ idiot gabble.”’ 

“‘In modern times,”’ continues the above writer, ‘‘ great num- 
bers of words and phrases have been invented by philosophers 
to explain phenomena; but they are found to be words only— 
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‘vox et preterea nihil,’ sound and nothing more. Among the 
latest is ‘od,’ a very common word now among psychological 
philosophers; it was invented by Baron Reichenbach, and is 
extremely convenient for explaining otherwise unexplainable 
things; that is to say, by using the word you seem as if you 
understood what you are talking of. You call it the ‘od,’ or 
‘odyle force,’ and it sounds respectable. People cannot fail to 
do reverence to such a word; it has a scientific look; it isa 
name, and a thing with a name has a better evidence of its 
reality than a thing without a name. Then there is ‘the ab- 
normal condition of the brain.’ This is a capital phrase! A 
man will get out of a scrape with this, even when both his legs 
are fixed in the bog of the most hopeless argument. ‘ Ab- 
normal condition of the brain!’ It seems to explain every 
thing. 

‘Science and philosophy are partners, but they are very 
different. Philosophy is always in advance of science, but 
always blundering without her, Science corrects the follies of 
her spouse, and many are the blunders that spouse makes. 
What long and pitiful delusions we are led into by means of it! 
We are told now, for instance, by Sir Snow Harris, in his 
report relative to the protection of the new Houses of Par- 
liament, that the vulgar and unphilosophical assumption that 
lightning rods attract the lightning, and so act as efficient safe- 
guards, is a fallacy. Vulgar ‘and unphilosophical! And who 
set the notion agoing! Who persuaded all Christendom to 
send up thunder rods from steeples, and from towers, and from 
ship-masts? Not a street mob, certainly—not a beer-shop club. 
No, it was nothing less than a host of philosophers. If it is 
an unphilosophical assumption, how does it happen that the 
thunder rod was recommended by philosophers, and by philo- 
sophers only? Nobody else would have thought of it. When- 
ever any thing gets a bad name, or becomes vulgar, or is proved 
to be erroneous, it is called unphilosophical. This also is a 
sham, and as great an assumption as the thunder rod itself; for 
it is an assumption that philosophers never go wrong, and that 
philosophy is always right. But let any man ask his own com- 
mon sense if this be true, and if, when a friend points out a 
man in the street to him and calls him a philosopher, his first 
impression is not that the man is wanting in common sense. 
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We know no name that is more satirical and equivocal than 
that of a philosopher *.”’ But if such are the pretensions and 
weakness of philosophy concerned with external phenomena, 
how much greater is the danger consequent on neglecting com- 
mon thought, when it undertakes to reveal the mysteries of the 
inward world of the soul ! 


‘‘ What thought so wild, what airy dream so light, 
That will not prompt a theorist to write? 
What art so prevalent, what proof so strong, 
That will convince him his attempt was wrong ?” 


These extraordinary thinkers, who labour diligently, and with 
great success to exclude all ideas from their minds which they 
might have in common with others, and who take every pre- 
caution to keep up a perpetual guarantee against the infection 
of other people’s vices or virtues, are seldom slow “de fumo 
disceptare,’’ and to convince all who hear them of the vanity of 
their intellectual pre-eminence. When not even Apollo could 
understand them, how should we at the Lover’s Seat be able? 
‘“‘Here’s fine wisdom! an we had the trick to see it. It is 
not absolute insanity; for each can re-word the matter, which 
madness would have gambol’d from; but how fluent nonsense 
trickles from his tongue! What an infinite mock is this, that a 
man would have the best use of eyes to see the way of blind- 
ness!’’ ‘* What do you mean in this passage?” some one asked 
a great German philosopher, pointing to some sentence of his 
book. The extraordinary thinker looked at it, and after a long 
pause gravely replied, ‘‘When I wrote those words, God and I 
knew their meaning. At present God knows, but I own I do 
not know it.”’ 

But let us hear one of these transcendental speakers develop- 
ing his wonderful thoughts. ‘Before any natural right is so 
much as possible you must,”’ saith he, “be able to answer these 
questions. First, By what authority does man call a particular 
portion of the physical world his body? how does he come to 
consider this body as belonging to his Ego, whereas it is alto- 
gether opposed to it? And second, On what ground does man 
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assume and admit the existence around him of rational beings 
like himself, whereas such beings are by no means immediately 
revealed to him in consciousness?’’ Now let us hear him ad- 
dressing an assembly of his students. ‘“ Gentlemen,” said he, 
‘collect yourselves, go into yourselves; for we have nothing 
here to do with things without, but simply with the inner self.”’ 
Thus summoned, the auditors, we are told, appeared really to 
go into themselves. ‘Some, to facilitate the operation, changed 
their position and stood up; some drew themselves together 
and cast their eyes upon the floor; all were evidently waiting, 
under high excitement, for what was to follow this preparatory 
summons. ‘Gentlemen,’ continued Fichte, ‘think the wall— 
denken Sie die Wand.’ This was a task to which the hearers 
were evidently all equal: they thought the wall. ‘Have you 
thought the wall?’ asked the philosopher. ‘ Well then, gentle- 
men, think him who thought the wall.’ It was curious,” adds 
the narrator, ‘‘to see the evident confusion and embarrassment 
that now arose. Many of his audience seemed to be utterly 
unable any where to find him who had thought the wall.” 

As we have taken this great transcendentalist for presenting 
occasionally an instance of what our subject requires us to 
pourtray, we may continue to hear him, when he is in one of 
these fits, for a few moments longer. He maintains, then, “ that 
in the perfect man the Ego disappears in the pure divine exist- 
ence. That there are no longer two existences and two wills, 
but now one existence and one and the same will is all in all, 
and that this entire self-renunciation is the entrance into the 
higher life.” He admits “that his opponents do not wish to 
cast aside the spirit altogether, though neither will they give up 
aught of the flesh;” but he neither will nor can accommodate 
the matter, and he maintains “that whoever would possess the 
one must renounce the other.’’ He says, again, “ All personal, 
individual being is but non-being and obstruction of the true 
being, and therefore unblessedness, as in the case of sensuous- 
ness,’ After this can we wonder at Coleridge for saying of 
him, when addressing persons accustomed to such philosophic 
language, which we may not be, that “his theory degenerated into 
a crude Egoismus, a boastful and hyperstoic hostility to nature, 
as lifeless, godless, and altogether unholy; while his religion 
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consisted in the assumption of a mere ordo ordinans, which we 
were permitted exoterice to call God; and his ethics in an 
ascetic mortification of natural passions and desires.”’ 

But enough of such gibberish. Let us leave all this muck, as 
one of our “little natural philosophers” would playfully qualify 
it. ‘There is,” says a French orator, ‘an invincible power 
with which Providence has armed us to defend primordial truths 
against the seductions and aggressions of sophists of every 
description—good sense, common sense, wisdom anterior to all 
philosophy, surviving all systems; sense which has been well 
called the genius of humanity, which never deceives us.” 

The main faults that seem consequent in philosophy on a 
rejection of common thoughts may be summed up briefly as 
consisting in scepticism and mysticism, or, to use other words, 
in what is conventionally termed rationalism and a superstitious 
exaggeration of the qualities to which that state of mind is 
opposed. Philosophy, while it agrees with common ways of 
thinking and admits the general convictions of mankind, can no 
‘doubt diffuse an admirable influence by the clear and noble 
manner in which it expresses those thoughts, and state motives 
for these convictions: neither you nor I pretend to compete with 
it there; but all that is of great value in it is common and even 
familiar to both of us. ‘ These necessary truths,’”’ says Leib- 
nitz, after enumerating them, ‘contain the determinative reason 
and the regulative principle of all existences and of the laws of 
the universe. I do not know how a man can render perfectly 
an account of his ideas otherwise than by ascending, with the 
unconscious instinct of mankind in general, to the first ideas of 
which no account can be given, that is, to the absolute attri- 
butes of God.” ‘It is certain,” says Bossuet, “that God is 
the primitive reason of all that exists, that He is the original 
truth, and that all is true in relation to his eternal idea; and 
Socrates said, that as the sun produces in the physical world 
light and life, so intellectual beings derive from the sovereign 
good not alone what renders them intellectual, but their being 
and their essence. Truth, again,” says Bossuet, ‘“‘must be 
somewhere perfectly understood. Man, whether he considers 
himself or extends his view on the creatures that surround him, 
sees every thing subjected to certain laws and to the immutable 
rules of truth; and he sees that he, who understands only a 
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part, must recognize an eternal wisdom where all law, all order, 
all proportion has its primitive reason ; for it is absurd to sup- 
pose that there could be such a continuity in truths, such pro- 
portion in things, so much economy in their assemblage, that is, 
in the world, and that this continuity, this proportion, this 
economy should be no where perfectly understood; and man, 
who has created nothing and who knows only in part, ought to 
judge that there must be some one who knows it in its perfec- 
tion, and that it must be Him who has created all things.”’ 
This is admirable philosophy, but it is only the common, however 
latent, thought of mankind scientifically and eloquently ex- 
pressed. Itis only what we at the bower think. The ordinary 
mind of the uneducated teaches every one to say, ‘“‘I do know 
that I live in a world which belongs to the supreme Wisdom 
and Goodness, who thoroughly comprehends its plan and will 
infallibly accomplish it; and in this conviction I rest, and am 
blessed.’’ But when philosophy rejects the common thoughts, 
convictions, and traditions of mankind, when it scouts our views 
of truth taken from the Lover’s Seat, the first of the two deplor- 
able consequences which ensue is scepticism as to this great 
fundamental truth on which the happiness, virtue, and wisdom 
of life depend. Not to speak of the sophists of the last century, 
who directly and avowedly gave this direction to their influence, 
it is clear that much of the German philosophy leads to scep- 
ticism by raising problems that are superhuman, chimerical, 
and extravagant, and which of course it cannot solve. It ends 
by leaving men with the opinion of Protagoras, extended even 
to things known for a certainty by the common conscience of 
men, ‘‘ Qui putet id cuique verum esse quod cuique videatur.”’ 
So if I think it right to betray or wrong you, simple little 
creature, I am quite justified in doing so. What think you of 
that philosophy? How should you like to have a friend with a 
mind so formed? What think you of the wisdom which departs 
from common thoughts? It is something worse than being 
made uncomfortable, I think. If you wish to reply grandly, you 
may qualify it as a land of darkness and of dreams,— 


“Oh! if all hearts were only lit like thine, 
Night would not be, tho’ stars should cease to shine!”’ 


Fichte in one of his lectures reduces his hearers first to doubt 
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every thing; then he destroys their knowledge, and so hopes to 
restore them to life and reason by means of faith. “ Strictly 
speaking,’’ he says, “thou art not, for thou recognizest a per- 
sonal existence in thyself.” We are all exposed to the chance 
of hearing such speakers. I remember being taken when very 
young to a soirée in Paris where many distinguished men, dis- 
ciples of Lamennais, were assembled: as the door opened, the 
words I heard from one of these extraordinary thinkers were 
these, “ True, it is impossible by reason to prove the existence 
of God.” Pretty doctrine for a common young man’s ears! 
The sage was following up his theory about tradition and the 
universal reason as the only basis of knowledge. Such are the 
men who, by means of a half-philosophy and a whole bewilder- 
ment, esteem themselves enlightened when they deny what 
every ordinary person, man, woman, or child, thinks, believes, 
and to a certain extent acts up to. Now assuredly this result of 
rejecting what is common must be set down as deplorable, and 
a thing to be shunned as manifestly evil; for, as Roger Collard 
says, ‘‘One cannot allow its part to scepticism; since, as soon 
as it has penetrated to the human understanding, it invades it 
wholly. One thing is a severe circumspection ; scepticism is 
another thing. Doubt, under certain conditions, is not only per- 
mitted but commanded by reason; but when it falls on the very 
legitimacy of our faculties, it no longer enlightens reason, it 
overthrows it.”’ 

The other consequence of wishing to be distinguished by 
extraordinary ways of thinking in philosophy may be said to 
consist in a false and irrational mysticism, which is often only a 
reaction proceeding from alarm or displeasure at the effects 
produced by the former error. Indeed, Fichte himself says 
that mysticism is the reaction of what he calls the third or 
worst age of the world against itself. ‘It proceeds,’ he says, 
‘‘from deliberate opposition to the principle of this age—from 
dissatisfaction with the recognized emptiness and impotence of 
that age; and from the opinion that man can only save himself 
from it by means of the principle directly opposed to it, that is, 
by the inconceivable. Then it applies to the writings of former 
mystics, and often even abuses them. The more singular and 
the more despised these writings are the better; for, according 
to their principles, every thing is good in proportion as it 
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departs from the common prevailing spirit of the age.’’ Then 
is verified, in men studious of singularity and courting it by ex- 
traordinary thoughts, what a great French author says, ‘That 
there is a kind of mysticism which involves a pusillanimous 
ecepticism in regard to reason, and at the same time a blind 
faith, pushed to a forgetfulness of all the conditions imposed on 
human nature. Then follow systems discarding all ideas of 
justice, and referring all things to the fiat of an almighty 
power; which error the medizeval philosophers refuted, saying 
with St. Thomas, that we must reject the opinion of those who 
say all things proceed from God ‘secundum simplicem volun- 
tatem, ut de nullo oporteat rationem reddere nisi quia Deus 
vult;’ which error they show is contrary to Scripture, where it 
is shown that God does all things ‘secundum ordinem sapien- 
,tize ;’ and which in many places contradict the error of those 
who say, ‘omnia et simplici divina voluntate dependere *.’” 
Even when mysticism seems to approach the nearest to what 
the common consent of mankind would receive with reverence, 
there is reason to admire these common thoughts in accepting it 
in a more rational manner. “The conceit may stand,’’ a per- 
son of common thoughts will say, ‘‘ but I hope you have clothed 
the method in a more christianlike apparel.” In most cases, 
however, it involves simply either the absurd or the impossible. 


“Tis still a dream; or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing; 
Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie.”’ 


This philosophy, in fine, is litigious of course, as Glanville 
says, ‘‘for storms are the products of vapours.” Indeed, it is 
remarkable to find this character belonging to the philosophy 
of some of the most eminent men even among the ancients. 
‘¢ Aristotle, for instance”’ as this author observes, “seems purposely 
to intend the cherishing of controversial digladiations by his own 
affectation of an intricate obscurity; he even acknowledged it 
when he said his Physicks were published and not so. In one 
place he advises his sectators to be ambiguous; and in another, 
to bring forth any thing that occurs rather than give way to 
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their adversary.’ Curious counsel to emanate from an inquirer 
after truth! 

But we have no occasion to follow this philosophy farther in 
its circling course of tempestuous violence, or hear more re- 
specting its variations and pretensions. It seems but a fair 
inference from the whole that we have heard, to conclude that 
philosophy in its true sense is a common thing, and possessed in 
some degree by all of us, and that in relation to philosophy 
common thoughts are best, which was the proposition that we 
proposed to demonstrate. It seems fair too, at least from this 
Seat, to arrive at the poet’s conviction, that love, which is in 
accordance with the whole economy of nature, involves the best 
philosophy ; for, though it proves a tardy confession, he makes 
his forsaken Julian cry, 


ts —— Oh! I know 
Now, but too well, that common deeds of love 
Are better than all metaphysic truths ; 
That smiles are more than grandest thoughts to teach *.”’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 


WELL certainly, for wits of such light calibre as ours, we have 
been driven on of late to matters of wondrous solidity and 
wisdom ; ay, and we must be fixed here for a time, too, though 
I should have to hold you fast; and things, perhaps, will only 
look more and more dreadful till the end of our sitting. Still, 
my little schoolmate, please let us have your attention now and 
then; though I own it is not to be expected that either of us 
should henceforth be seen inflamed with the cupidity of listen- 
ing, “‘incensos cupiditate audiendi,” as Cicero, you must know, 
beheld his audience when Scipio was about to speak. 

If the preceding reflections seemed rather serious and abstract 
for the Lover’s Seat and the point of view from which we are 
surveying life, I fear what must now be listened to, though we 
shall have followed the charge of Durandarte in the cave of 
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Montesinos, had patience and shuffled the cards, will appear at 
first still more unsuitable; for the completion of our enterprise 
will require that, in fine, we speak of common thoughts in relation 
to that part of truth which passes under the name of religion. 
But start not; there is no avoiding the dilemma; for these com- 
mon thoughts we may remark, like truths themselves, are never 
alone; to know one of them will need the knowledge of many 
others, as they hang together in a chain of mutual dependence ; 
and, dear of dears, however we may gaily trifle, there is not a 
single path of thought we tread but leads towards these regions 
of infinity. 

Take courage, however, notwithstanding this first impression. 
The apprehension will be found on a little reflection to be 
groundless; for neither the place nor the persons who are occu- 
pying it are in antagonism with what we have now to hear, 
since, after all, it is in this place perhaps more than any where 
else that the most fervent ejaculations are heard.—Oh that we 
may all be reunited beyond this vale of tears and death! or, 
what is truly pathetic on a girl’s tongue, “ Oh that I were in 
heaven and at last happy!’’ So the Lover, in his most pas- 
slonate ardour, is found singing thus :— 


“In town or tower, 
Or this fair bower, 

Oh! think on me; 
Though a wandering star, 
As the faintest are, 

I love but thee. 


I am not what I may seem 
To the world or thee ; 
But fain would love 
With thee above, 
Where thou wilt be.”’ 


Thus does this common influence manifest itself where some 
might least expect to trace it. Such is 


‘“‘ That draught of sorcery which brings 
Phantoms of fair ambiguous things, — 
Whose drops, like those of rainbows, smile 
Upon the mists that circle man ; 
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Bright’ning not only Earth the while, 
But grasping Heaven, too, in their span !’’ 


“Dost thou remember when first we met?” asks Preciosa of 
her lover in the Spanish Student. ‘It was at Cordova, in the 
cathedral garden, under the orange-trees beside a fountain.” 


“Twas Easter Sunday. The full-blossomed trees, 
Filled all the air with fragrance and with joy. 
The priests were singing, and the organ sounded, 
And then anon the great cathedral bell. 

It was the elevation of the Host. 

We both of us fell down upon our knees 
Under the orange-boughs, and prayed together. 
I never had been happy till that moment.” 


As we found reason for believing that our little audience 
was not wholly disqualified for listening to the subject of the 
last chapter, so might it be shown that what is now to be heard 
will not prove unsuitable to it, formed as that audience is by 


‘‘ Pilgrims of Love, whose way is Time, 
Whose home is in Eternity ! 
Subject the while to all the strife 
True Love encounters in this life— 
Where nothing meets their lips, alas !— 
But they again must sighing pass 
On to that far-off home of peace 
In which alone their thirst will cease.”’ 


And mark, accordingly, how persons like those now by our side 
inquire after the future,—how fearlessly they still look to that 
goal. The angels may fear in heaven, but, says an old com- 
mentator on the history of the woman of Chanana, ‘a woman 
on earth will not fear. She has no need of any one. She ap- 
proaches by herself and implores mercy.” Within this sphere 
of thought the woman is discouraged by no answers. ‘“ You call 
me a dog,” she replies to her instructor. ‘Well, I am what 
you say; so I'll not leave you. Like a dog, 1’ll follow you 
wherever you go. Of course I know I am not worthy of the 
bread of children, but I am content with the leavings of the 
little dogs.’’ “OQ woman, without shame!” exclaims the ad- 
miring observer, ‘‘she tries to conquer the Lord.” He says, 
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“non licet,”—“ it is not lawful,” and she says, “ you can if 
you wish.” Thus potent, one might say, invincible is the mere 
weak woman when she enters upon this sphere of thought, even 
meeting her Creator thus. But hear again another instance 
pointed out by a great author*. When the pitiless, accusing 
world withdraws in scorn, we read that our Lord remained 
alone with the woman standing in the midst; and then that He 
stooped down while she stood thus in his presence. ‘ What 
a suggestive scene,” he exclaims, ‘is this! Christ stoops down, 
and the woman appears standing upright, to show how she rises 
when God’s mercy thus descends upon her. Then, in fine, 
we have the same divine Master content with having for audi- 
ence the cheerful Samaritan woman, filling her pitcher at the 
fountain like any one else; and remark what an affinity there 
seems to be between this purely feminine character and the 
subject which is introduced; how He is the first to speak,— 
asking her for a drink of water; how she playfully rallies him 
on the conduct of his nation to her own; how quickly she re- 
cognizes his divine authority, changing her mirth to respect,— 
saying, ‘My Lord ;” how she seeks to prolong the conversa- 
tion, proposing her doubts, and wishing to be instructed; how 
she asks for the spiritual water ; how by degrees she is led to 
highest contemplations,—“ ad dogmatum altitudinem ;”” how she 
confesses all the sins of her whole life; how she asks about 
nothing worldly, anxious about truth alone; how she thinks 
not about herself further than as one amongst all others; how 
she has only the common knowledge that is found among all 
others,—saying, ‘‘ scio quia Messias venit, qui dicitur Christus ; 
cum ergo venerit ille nobis annuntiabit omnia,’—‘ He will 
teach us all things;” not me and a few others privileged, but us 
all. Here was a mere woman, in all the simplicity of her 
nature, and you see how the subject submitted to her on a 
common occasion, when you might have thought that she was 
only prepared for chatting or singing, seemed to be exactly 
that which of all others went to her heart. 

The root of all such affinity is of course the belief in a future 
existence, which humanity, to which irrational hopes are ever 
distasteful, will not part with, and least of all at the Lover's 
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Seat,—for there is an impulse to eternity raised by this 
moment’s love. 


‘‘ Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss, 
Which blossom into hopes that cannot die 
In sunny hours like this.”’ 


True; every where, aud above all in such a spot as this, it is 
with difficulty that the desire of temporal happiness dies in the 
heart of man; but die it will sometimes, and, when circum- 
stances oppose, perhaps also even here. 


‘Vee mihi, quod sine vee non vivit filius Eve.” 


When these hours come, what remains to man? This last 
plank for his wrecked hopes to cling to. 

No thought, therefore, more common than that of our im- 
mortality. What is the worth of that thought? In the first 
place, the common sense and experience of mankind seem to 
demonstrate its reasonableness. For observe,—the end of life, 
as some one has said, has always the appearance of a broken-off 
end. It shows a want of completeness. ‘To account for this, in- 
deed, some will say, affecting uncommon thoughts, that we 
all take our part in the progress of humanity; and it is to 
be hoped that we shall all see and finally enjoy the share which 
our own individual agency has had in promoting the good to 
which the whole human family looks forward as its destiny. 
But in the ordinary estimation of mankind, there must still re- 
main for individuals an ultimate and final end which must be 
looked for elsewhere and in another life; this is what common 
ininds and highest minds, brought to conformity with them by 
the study of the humanities, have never questioned. Humanists 
have generally believed in the immortality which scientific men, 
including some-who have been directed to theology, have some- 
times questioned. Nevertheless, to come to our second point, 
the common thought in this respect has the sanction of the 
greatest intelligences that ever were granted to the human race. 
And now, my little scholar, that would so often be a fly-away, 
if she could, let me take a tight hold of you; for we must 
attend to some very grave and important passages that I am 
about to read; and though I thoroughly believe you have come 
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to the conclusions they prescribe, in a way of your own, which 
is a very bright and happy way,—a deal shorter and pleasanter 
than that by reasoning, we must at least, for the sake of the 
stranger here, who so often comes, like a stupid, to interrupt us, 
be content to hear them. 

‘‘ What is it, then,” says an eminent thinker, “that men 
love in genius but its infinite hope, which degrades all that it 
has done? Genius counts all its miracles poor; its own idea 
is never executed. The Iliad, the Hamlet, the Doric column, 
the Roman arch, the Gothic Minster, the German anthem, 
when once finished are cast behind him, by the master. How 
sinks the song in the waves of melody which the universe pours 
over his soul? Before that gracious Infinite, out of which he 
drew these few strokes, how mean they seem, though the 
praises of the world attend them! From the triumphs of his 
art he turns with desire to this greater defeat. Let those ad- 
mire who will. The pessimism of Voltaire,’’ continues this 
author, “is still more contrary to the aggregate of facts than 
an absolute optimism. Between these two systematic extremi- 
ties, which facts belie, the human race has placed the hope of 
another life. From the infractions of the general law of good, 
it has only concluded that these will be corrected and reduced 
to order, and that there will be reparation. The moral person 
who acts well or ill is united to a body; it lives with him, 
serves him, and depends on him, but it is not him. A belief in 
the spirituality of the soul is involved in the belief in the iden- 
tity of the me, which no common reasonable being has ever 
yet called in doubt. So there is not the least hypothesis when 
one affirms that the soul differs essentially from the body; and 
when we say the soul, we mean to say the person which is not 
separated from the consciousness of the attributes which consti- 
tute it,—namely, thought and will. Every thing has its end or 
object to achieve. This principle is as absolute as that which 
refers every event to a cause. Man, then, has an end and an 
object in creation. This end is revealed in all his thoughts, 
actions, sentiments,—in all his life. Whatever he does, what- 
ever he feels, whatever he thinks, he thinks of the infinite, he 
loves the infinite, he tends to the infinite. This need of the in- 
finite is the great spring of scientific curiosity, —the principle of 
all discoveries. Love has no cessation or rest but there. On 
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the way it may experience lively enjoyments; but the secret 
bitterness which is mixed with them soon makes its votary feel 
the insufficiency and the void. Often in ignorance of his true 
object, with desires infinite but hopes impossible, man demands 
the cause of this fatal disenchantment which attains succes- 
sively all his success and all his happiness. ‘I had no longer 
a project for the future,” says a great author, ‘which could 
amuse my imagination; it was not even possible for me to have 
one, since the situation in which I was placed was precisely 
that in which all my desires were reunited ; I had no others to 
form,—and lo! I had still my heart empty.” ‘If man could 
read in himself,” observes a great French writer, “he would 
recognize, that if nothing here below satisfies him, it is because 
his object is more elevated, and that the true term to which he 
aspires is infinite perfection. As thought and love are bound- 
less, so human activity is without limits. Who can say where 
it will stop? This earth is nearly known. We shall soon 
want another world. Man is on the march to infinity. He 
conceives it; he feels it; he carries it, as it were, in himself. 
How could his end be elsewhere? Hence this indomitable in- 
stinct of immortality—this universal hope of another life at- 
tested by all religions, all poetry, all traditions, We tend to 
the infinite with all our powers. Death interrupts this destiny 
which seeks its term; it surprises it unfinished. It is, then, 
probable that there is something after death,—since at our 
death nothing in us is terminated. Look at this flower, which 
will not exist to-morrow. To-day it is wholly developed. One 
cannot conceive it more beautiful in its kind than it is now; it 
has attained its perfection; but my moral perfection and hap- 
piness, of which I have so clear an idea, and so invincible a 
want—for which I feel myself born—in vain I labour for it; it 
escapes me, and leaves me only hope. Will this hope be de- 
ceived? All beings attain their end. Is man alone not to ob- 
tain his? The greatest of creatures would be the worse treated. 
But not only that; a being that would remain incomplete and 
unfinished, who would not attain the end which all his instincts 
proclaim, would be a monster in the eternal order,—a much 
harder problem to solve than the difficulties against believing 
the immortality of the soul present. This tendency of all our 
desires, and of all the powers of the soul towards infinity, en- 
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lightened by the principle of final causes, is a serious confirma- 
tion of the moral and metaphysical proof.”” So far this philoso- 
pher, whose words may convince us that there is a consent 
existing between the highest intelligences and common minds 
like our own, in admitting the principles from which all the 
minute results of the most positive religion take their origin. 
The considerations suggested by this common thought of ours, 
then, is excellent, if we are to credit any one the best entitled 
to qualify it. 

The prospect of a future life cannot, therefore, be monopo- 
lized by any class of human beings; since every common 
man and woman has an equal interest in attending to it,— 
though unquestionably the thoughts evolved may be modified, 
and in some measure moulded, by circumstances of position. 
Pindar seems to confine such forethought to the few, saying, 


‘The wise, content not with life’s present store, 
To the fair breeze that shall hereafter blow, 
Like prudent seamen look *.”’ 


But since, as he himself says in the next line, 
‘ The rich, the poor, alike to death’s dark tomb must go,’ 


the thought of what concerns us beyond it, belongs, more or 
less, to all men naturally, “strong to believe whate’er of mystic 
good the Eternal dooms for his immortal children.”” We must 
all think on God as water must reflect the sky. Minds will 
meet on this theme, though in silence, like forbidden lovers. 
You must not, therefore, be surprised, stranger, on finding 
started in such a place, and by such persons, who you like a 
silly one thought could listen to nothing but talk about such 
matters as fancy balls or new novels, this subject of religion, 
so sad and tasteless for many, through being misled as to its 
real character, so sweet for these less misdirected as to its 
exigencies, and who, combining it with love and all the delicious 
humanities of life, make of it the final object of their consola- 
tion and their hope. 


* Nem. yii. 
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“ Qh, let the.soul her slumbers break ; 

Let thought be quickened and awake ; 
Awake to see 

How soon this life is past and gone, 

And. death comes softly stealing on, 
How silently ! 

Let no one fondly dream again 

That Hope and all her shadowy train 
Will not decay ; 

Fleeting as were the dreams of old, 

Remember’d like a tale that’s told, 
They pass away.”’ 


So sung Coplas de Manrique, as translated by Longfellow, but 
so at times sings every one to his own heart. ‘Therefore, re- 
ligion is a common thought,—and in some form or other, per- 
haps, what the word expresses is among the commonest of all 
things in the world,—since no age or country, or perhaps even 
at some period or other of his life, no individual has ever been 
wholly without it. For Lovers, perhaps above all, as a poet 
says, “there is much to think and feel of things beyond this 
earth, which lie, as we deem, upwards.” Sir Fulk Grevill, Lord 
Brooke, says in his curious poem, 
» 


‘¢ Religion thus we naturally profess ; 
Knowledge of God is likewise universal ! 
Which divers nations diversely express 
For truth, pow’r, goodness,—men do worship all ; 
Duties to Parent, Child, Time, Men, and Place, 
All known by Nature, but observ’d by Grace.” 


“ Religion,” says a great author, “was an earlier bond and a 
deeper foundation of society than government; it is an element, 
& principle of human nature. The human race as it advances 
does not leave religion behind it, as it leaves the shelter of 
caves and forests; does not outgrow faith; does not see it 
fading, like the mist, before its rising intelligence. The wor- 
ship of God cannot be banished from the earth, All other 
wants of man are superficial. The profoundest of all is the 
want of God. The religious is the deepest and most ineradica- 
ble of all principles, In its perversion, indeed, it has been 


fruitful of crime and woe; but the very energy which it has 
VOL. II, . B 
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given to the passions teaches us the omnipotence with which it 
is imbued.” A general belief in Christianity assumed, and 
then as common as nature itself is the precept at the begining 
of the old treatise entitled the Fleta, which says, ‘‘ Vivez 
sagement solonc Dieu et solonc le sécle. Qant 4 Dieu, pensez 
soyent de la mort que Jésus-Christ suffrit pur vous: qant al 
sécle pensez de la rae de fortune et ne mie a plus haut que vous 
ne poez despendre.’’ No female heart at least exists without 
the seeds of religion—witbout a secret holy awe for holy things 
-~—not alone those which men call holy, 


‘‘ But such as are revealed to the eyes 
Of a true woman’s soul bent down and lowly 
Before the face of daily mysteries *.”’ 


One may often remark too with admiration how universally and 
instinctively the religious motive is understood by persons of all 
characters and of all classes. Let a young man ascribe his con- 
duct, on any occasion when it appears singular in the eyes of 
another, to some idea or humour of his own,—to some poetical 
fancy, or wise desire of interest, health, or respectability, —to 
some prudential motive, or to some peculiar suggestion of his 
own temper at the time, and ten to one but he will be obliged 
to retract before the force of ridicule or displeasure that will be 
excited by his confession ; but if he give the slightest intimation 
that he has a religious scruple, that he acts in conformity with 
his religion, and then, when common persons with common 
minds were the scoffers, there is an end of the matter at once. 
His tormentor, in almost every instance, will become, like you, 
little wanton, his monitor, and even from that moment leave it 
out of his power to act otherwise than as he had at first pro- 
posed. The reason is, that chatter who will, religion is like the 
brook that chatters longest, and often loudest, as it sings of 
itself, —in the words of our laureate, 
‘‘] chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


* Lowell. 
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Thus common then is the religious element with all who 
do not tamper with their nature and renounce the ordinary 
thoughts that we are framed to cultivate. But persons who 
have sought to distinguish themselves from the eommon run of 
anortals by extraordinary thoughts, have often, in all ages, been 
the avowed antagonists to this influence. As Egremont says in 
the Elder Brother, 


Tt) 


To be of no religion 
Argues a subtile, moral understanding ; 
And it is often cherish’d.” 





Indeed, this ruling motive, as suggestive of impiety, is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the contempt which such aspirants enter- 
tain for common persons, and for ordinary humanity itself; for, 
as a philosopher remarks, ‘‘ those powerful spirits who have 
filled the most prominent places among men, but have not 
been penetrated by ttue religious feelings, have at no time been 
known to bestow much honour or respect upon their race.” 

Let us observe, then, how just was the estimate which the 
common mind formed of our general common want in this re- 
spect. Yes; it seems impossible to deny it. Among the com- 
non thoughts which pervade persons of all classes in all ages, 
there is not one more widely diffused than that which recog- 
nizes the need in which we stand of religion, which teaches that 
every person needs religion; that every person, however igno- 
rant, may acquire it, and with it obtain blessedness. A hu- 
manist ulmost always, therefore, has religion; perhaps even 
prescribing, as Charles Lamb suggests, a kind of grace not only 
before meals, but for setting out upon a pleasant walk, for a 
moonlight ramble, for a loving meeting, a grace before Shak- 
speare, or before reading any other author that delights. Hu- 
manists, as we before heard, in most cases are religious. Char- 
ron represents them, when saying Piety holds the first place in 
the rank of our duties*. You yourself, little sceptic, are an 
example. Did you not tell me before we started this morning, 
that you had been doing, while my back was turned, what I 
had advised you to observe? and had you not reminded me be- 
fore I spoke that I myself seemed to have forgotten what you 
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knew well enough I ought to have done? It is a common 
thought even, which a philosopher expresses, though it may be 
a digression to notice it, saying, that “ most of all men does a 
ruler need religion ; that unless he clothe his calling in the light 
of religion, he can never pursue it with a good conscience, —that » 
without this nothing remains for him but either thoughtlessness 
and a mere mechanical fulfilment of his vocation, without 
giving account to himself of its reasonableness or justice ; or if 
not thoughtlessness,—then want of principle, obduracy, insen- 
sibility, hatred, and contempt of the human race.” But we 
have nothing to do here with rulers. Let them attend to the 
remark; but as this philosopher adds, ‘it lies in the divine 
idea that all men should come to this gladdening consciousness 
of true existence,— that the outward and tasteless finite life 
may be pervaded by the infinite, and so enjoyed; and to this 
end all who have been filled with the divine idea have laboured 
and shall still labour.” : 

Accordingly, it is impossible for any of us personally, and 
with attention, to observe the thoughts and manners of the 
world around us, without seeing proof, notwithstanding all ap- 
pearances that seem to argue the contrary at first sight, that a 
sense of religion, to some extent or other, essentially belongs to 
our race. Take the case of the most eminent men in any de- 
partment; don’t you perceive that sooner or later they all mani- 
fest a respect for religion? In the divine economy, as a great 
writer says, the outward failure of his deed is the means of 
forcing the man of genius in upon himself, and of raising him 
to the yet higher standing-point of religion,—that is, to the 
comprehension of what it really is that he loves and strives 
after. Look again at the great and valiant man for instance ; 
do you not observe how he feels that the honour and justice 
which spring from a sense of religious obligations are no less 
necessary for him in the exercise of his especial office? as in 
our old play, where Mountferrat, being reminded of his former 
courage that never shrank at any thing, replies, 





then it did not ; 

But ’twas when I was honest! Then in the height 
Of all my happiness, of all my glories, 

Of all delights that made life precious to me, . 
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I durst die, Rocca! Death itself then to me 
Was nothing terrible. But since I fell 

From my integrity, and dismissed those guards, 
Those strong assurances of innocence, 

That constancy fled from me; and, what’s worse, 
Now I am loathsome to myself, and life 

A. burden to me: rack’d with sad remembrance 
Of what I have done, and my present horrors 
Unsufferable to me; tortured with despair 

That I shall ne’er find mercy.” 


We need not cite the kind of people that we come across in the 
course of our daily perambulations; for of course they have 
nearly all, more or less, a sense of the truths which relate to a 
future life,—as one often has occasion to remark with a kind of 
astonishment, considering the care with which they refrain: 
from introducing the subject. The mistake of those who do 
not believe religion to be a common thought, arises from their 
not having accustomed themselves to trace it in its more secret 
operations, and from their confounding a careless or incon- 
sistent mode of speech with its. absence ; but as some one says, 
‘the man doth fear God, howsoever it seem not in him by 
reason of some large jests he doth make.” And yet, even in 
these jests themselves, the modification of sacred words in 
popular songs, as when we hear “ My gully,” “My Tommy,” 
‘“‘ Dash it,’”” &c.—the substitution of unmeaning and ludicrous 
sounds in order to escape the irreverent use of a sacred word, 
are all so many homages to the common sentiment. Religion 
exists also often without being expressed formally,—the thought 
being all the while as an element at the bottom of what we 
hear or witness. ‘When good manners,” says a great author, 
‘‘ still prevail, philanthropy, the charities of social life, sym- 
pathy, benevolence, domestic affections,—there religion still 
exists, whether recognized or not, and there the capacity exists 
for its development.” No doubt it is a philosopher who says 
this; but still the common thought will hardly subscribe to the 
opinion of those who would make the new less humane, popu- 
lar, and practical, than the ancient law, which ascribed to the 
fear of God the not stealing, or lying, or deceiving, or oppress- 
ing any one,—the mot keeping back a workman's wages,—the 
not reviling a deaf man,.er placing an obstacle in the way of a 
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blind man,—the not despising the poor, or honouring the coun- 
tenance of the powerful,—the not being an. accuser or instigator 
of popular tumult, and the loving one’s friend as one’s self. 
This was religion according to the Levitical law; and I confess 
for one, that I am vulgar and ignorant enough to wish that we 
could get people to think it such now. 

Gibbon, speaking of St. Ignatius and of his anxiety to die 
for the cause of faith, says, ‘The epistles which he composed, 
as he was carried in chains through the cities of Asia, breathe 
sentiments the most repugnant to the ordinary feelings of 
human nature.’ True, on ordinary occasions; but let the 
circumstances be exceptional, as in that instance, demanding 
such sacrifices, and it is any thing but extraordinary to have, 
in some form or other, similar proof of human piety and 
‘ courage; for heroism and readiness to die for the cause of 
truth are not phenomenal, as this author would seem to imply. 


‘« All that hath been majestical 
In life or death, since time began, 
Is native in the simple heart of all, 
The angel heart of man.’ 


But, confining our attention to common times, like our own, 
and. to common persons, like ourselves, let us remark how the 
influence of religion, to some extent or other, is general, if not 
absolutely universal. ‘ 

The thought of religion, we have observed, is one of the 
common appanages of humanity. Let us go on to remark, that 
religion itself is common; and, taking care to distinguish 
things, let us observe that it is religion, including its proper 
constituents, which is common, and not that kind of influence 
which sometimes bears its name, existing as a portentous in- 
fatuation, prompting men to take delight im wars between 
nations, through the hope of extending it,—no imaginary evil 
even at the present moment,—and instigating feuds within each 
nation, for the sake of disparaging those who.differ from them, 
prompting them. to cause intrigues in every state and in every 
family, aud to adopt a line of conduct opposed to all the com- 
mon duties of humanity, justice, and love, becoming persons 
who. forgive. by utterly ruining the forgiven, who serve by 
reducing to despair those who are served, who produce quar- 
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rels, heart-burnings, divisions, jealousies, suspicions, and are 
skilled to strengthen and raise higher the barriers between 
classes—to promote separations between the great and low, 
the learned and the ignorant, the literary and the non-reading 
commonalty; let us, I say, observe that it is not this spirit 
which is common, but religion in the common true sense of the 
term, existing as a universal blessing, to sweeten social inter- 
course, to encourage the weak, to console the unhappy, to 
preserve all that is precious in humanity, and to impart peace 
in every walk of life. ‘ 
“Who can behold the temples 

Or holy altars, but the objects work 

Devotion in him ?” 
So asks Sanazarro, in our old play, appealing to the ordinary 
feelings of human nature, which persons like those who view 
things from the Lover’s Seat have, no doubt, often verified in 
themeelves. 

But perhaps, at the outset, you will point at facts that 
seem to militate against this opinion, and even find them near 
at home. “No person who has travelled,’’ says Goldsmith, 
seeming partly to @dmit the justice- of your objection, “ will 
contradict me, when I aver, that the lower orders of mankind, 
in other countries, testify, on every occasion, the profoundest 
awe of religion; while, in England, they are scarcely awakened 
into a sense of its duties, even in circumstances of the greatest dis- 
tress.’ For the latter phenomenon, when it really does appear, 
some other cause must be sought than any inherent and excep- 
tional antipathy in our fellow-countrymen ; since, perhaps, in 
no other race is the natural tendency of thought more corro- 
borative of the truth of our general proposition. We need not, 
however, institute that inquiry, which falls not to our province ; 
let others look to it; but we must proceed to observe how, in 
these times, at least, the religious element exists, even in that 
part of our population which is thought to be the most estranged 
from all its influences. 

Speaking of the worst clags of the London poor, Mr. Mayhew 
says, “It is, Iam satisfied, quite a mistake to suppose that 
there is much real infidelity among those outcast beings. They 
almost all believe in a hereafter; most of them think that the 
wicked will be punished, though they generally cling to the 
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idea of one great forgiving Father, who seeks to bless the whole 
universe of people. The blind,’’ he says, “are mostly all of a 
religious turn of mind. They all make a point of attending 
divine service, the majority of them being of the old religion.” 
A large portion of the women who sell goods in the streets 
“are attentive,” he says, ‘to religious observances. ‘ We, 
poor gals,’ said one, ‘ain’t very religious; but we all of us 
thanks God for every thing, even for a fine day.’”’ The 
fruitstall-keepers, he says, are profuse in blessings. ‘‘ Bless 
God for all things,’ said one to Mr. Mayhew, ‘and bless 
every body!’’ Ignorant, unenlightened, may often be this 
piety. ‘No, sir,’ said one poor street-seller,—though perhaps 
the answer might prove that he was not involved in what con- 
stitutes real ignorance,—“ I can’t say I know what I'm prayen’ 
for at mass, only that it’s right.” No one, however, can have 
difficulty in tracing their sense of holy things to the great com- 
mon spurce of those elevated desires and celestial aspirations 
which constitute the fountains of religion. In fact, the common 
thoughts of humanity, not unfrequently, are seen to conduct 
persons even to those acts of detachment and to those changes 
of life which are presented, for our ad@piration, in history, 
poetry, and romance, as in those lines of the old play, 


‘“‘ Adieu, fond hope! farewell, you wanton powers ! 
I am free again ; 
Thou dull disease of blood and idle hours, - 
Bewitching pain, 
Fly to the fools that sigh away their time ! 
My nobler hope, to heaven climb, 
And there behold beauty still young, 
That time can ne’er corrupt, nor death destroy ; 
Immortal sweetness by fair angels sung, 
And honour'd by eternity and joy ! 
There lives my peace, thither my thoughts aspire, 
Fond hope declines, this heavenly hope grows higher.” 


But not alone are the common thoughts of humanity suggestive 
of religion generally; we may add, that they would, if left to 
their own bias, embrace it, in a certain form, with certain 
appanages, certain reserves, certain conditions, as significative 
of its truth, and this leads to consideratiens: which must oc- 
cupy us in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


We tt, mate, go on. There’s no knowing what you won't 
make me believe myself at last, though I am such a little 
goose, and youknowI am. After proving that I was as worth 
listening to qg the learned at your universities, that I was more 
a philosopher than many great authors of books in print, and 
then, from the fact of having only a common mind and being a 
woman, that I was imbued with a deep sense of religion, I sup- 
pose, from what you have just said, that you are now going to 
‘make out that I am as well instructed in matters of the latter 
kind as any of the good people aunt talks about, who, she says, 
are better informed than all others in regard to them. But 
what would you have me say? I own I like to hear you: read, 
though, trust me, I do not feel the least prouder of myself for 
all your demonstrations, as you call them. Well, little poppet, 
I do not think that either am I myself a bit prouder for having 
read them to you, since I sincerely wish that, as I use the 
writings of others, so [ might avail myself of another’s tongue. 
What you say now, is only corroborative of the view we have 
been taking of these grave matters; for it proves that common 
thoughts, even when awakened to a consciousness of their 
value, have not spoiled any thing, as, indeed, there was no 
danger of their doing, either in your or in any other person’s 
case. So, now, after this mutual congratulation, let us proceed 
lovingly, though I think we cannot be more pleased with each 
other after it than we were before, that is, of course, if one of 
us can speak for somebody besides himself. 


‘“We do not make our thoughts; they grow in us, 
Like grain in wood: the growth is of the skies.” 


As we have reasun to admire the excellence of common 
thoughts, in regard to the admission of religion in general, 
so with respect to the form in which they would accept, leave, 
or apparel that influence, when the facts of revelation are once 
granted, it would be difficult to deny, or even to over-estimate, 
their importance. The considerations suggested by this remark, 
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notwithstanding your late prophetic surmises, little independent 
spirit, may be pursued without our leaving that neutral ground 
of common observation on which we have hitherto found our- 
selves sitting, like any other couple of common lovers, con- 
tented and unambitious listeners, only feeling that instinct of 
immortal life which prompts them to provide for it, and timidly 
whispering a few things, as on such a subject it behoves espe- 
cially persons like themselves, mere ordinary mortals, to do. 
A stranger might possibly think that certain view involved in 
this chapter argue a double and concealed object in the mind 
of the speakers who propose them or represent them as common. 
That a man should have no preferences of his own, be their 
soyrce what it may, is not to be pretended in showing the 
excellence of common things, for such a state of mind would be 
phenomenal, and odious, perhaps, as such. But it is to be con- 
sidered, that whatever these views may be, they flow directly here 
from the main professed subject, and are but inevitable logical 
deductions from common thoughts.. Whatever they may turn 
out to be, their being what we shall find them is merely, as far 
as we are concerned, an accident, a coincidence, however 
happy and striking these may be thought by any one viewing 
them in disconnexion with our especial subject, or calculated to 
impress him in particular with a conviction of the excellence 
of common thoughts, in relation to truth of this highest order. 
Some, overlooking the necessity imposed on us by the sub- 
ject, will try to warn us off, as from ground that does not 
belong to us by right of our plan; but we must not heed them. 
We need not pay any attention, when invited to read notices 
of especial appropriation or of menace, which some persons may 
fancy they can perteive, and which, in point of fact, if men do 
not wander about merely in search of titles and names, for 
party, or, perhaps, money-making purposes, are seldom neces- 
sary. Sonorous titles, even names the most really solemn and 
important, when used in some relations, often alarming to the 
simple, or pleasing most to violent explosive natures, are sel- 
dom, perhaps, indispensable, and here would be wholly out of 
place. In the sacred book of Esther, which has ten chapters, 
neither the word: Lord nor God occurs once, which fact may be 
submitted to the observation of those writers of our time who 
cannot compose a page on any subject, though it were only on 
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a plum-pudding, cannot write or speak on any topic of general 
literature, or even on the most trivial details of common life 
and manners, without dragging in, with @ mere vulgar party 
spirit, august names, which, with others of a disparaging kind, 
they seem desirous of using as projectiles, to annoy or over- 
whelm those who are either their adversaries, or persons whom 
they seem bent on Be a as such, or on rendering and 
keeping such. 

Proceeding, then, to sbectias in what direction common ways 
of thinking, with regard to this subject, would conduct us, we 
may remark, in the first place, that, while admitting the want 
of something beyond what is human, they are just in seeking a 
religion which shocks no principle or sentiment of our nature, 
which is in harmony with it, which agrees with the common 
universal instincts of humanity; a religion which, when mis- 
represented and attacked, by persons who confound it with 
abuses or ideal creations that are generally detestable, can 
claim, and prove by chapter and verse, as its own, the very 
sentiments that are thought to be marshalled against it, while 
it can smile securely, and even, content with a simple protest 
to indicate their mistake, applaud its own assailants, and love 
them the more for hating with it what they hate, and for ad- 
miring with it what they admire. For example, as this wise 
statement was, perhaps, rather hard to follow, if you were to 
say, ‘I hate superstition,’ though, by the way, you are always 
afraid of going under a ladder,—but let that pass ;—‘I hate 
slavery; I hate priestcraft; I hate that type of episcopacy 
which shows it proud, subtle, and implacable; I hate intole- 
rance, however dressed up,’—the common thought of human 
nature would reply, ‘‘ Well, let us have a religion that cordially 
hates with you, and endeavours to suppress all that these words 
really designate.” JI think we should both be for echoing that 
conclusion. 

Moreover, common thoughts. seem excellent, in desiring a re- 
ligion that would not sadden life by needlessly meddling or inter- 
fering with things that are compatible with the love of God and 
man,—that could demand, in the ancient words ascribed to the 
Deity himself, “ Popule meus; quid feci tibi, aut quid molestus 
fui? Responde mihi, Quid feci tibi? aut in quo contristavi 
te? Responde mihi.”’ i | 
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Inthe seeond place, advancing beyond what is negative, we 
may: observe that common thoughts of this order are excellent 
because, while rejecting superstitious anthropomorphous ideas of 
the Deity, that is, ideas which ascribe to God the form and 
passions of a man, they will suggest positive, as opposed to 
& mere abstract, idea of the Supreme Being, a popular, and 
mot what is sometimes called a philosophical notion of our 
Creator. Indeed, theologians themselves recognize the necea- 
sity of having common thoughts on this subject, and one of the 
most learned of their number uses these words, “ Theology 
needs two things, without which it cannot exist, namely, an- 
cient and common notions of God,—et antique de Deo sen- 
tentiee et communes *."” Philosophers themselves, accordingly, 
recognize the worth of these common thoughts “de Deo.” 
“The doctrine of a perfect God,’’ says a great German author, 
‘in whose nature nothing arbitrary or changeable can have 
@ place, in whose highest being we all live, and in this life may, 
‘and ought at all times to be blessed—this doctrine, which igno- 
rant men think they have sufficiently demolished, when they 
have proclaimed it to be mysticism, is by no means mysticism, 
for it has an immediate reference to human action. It can only 
become mysticism when it is associated with the pretext that 
the insight into this truth proceeds from a certain inward and 
mysterious light which is not accessible to all men, but only 
bestowed upon a few favourites chosen from among the rest, 
in which pretext the mysticism consists, for it betrays a pre- 
sumptuous contemplation of personal merit, and a pride in mere 
sensuous individuality.” ‘The philosophic mysticism,” says 4 
French philosopher, whose words we must hear, though perhaps 
less suited to our little audience, “rests on a radically false 
notion of the absolute Being. By dint of wishing to free God 
from all the conditions of finite existence like our own, one 
takes from Him at last the conditions of existence itself; we are 
ed afraid that the Infinite should have any thing in common 
with:the finite and ourselves, that we de not dare to recognize 
‘that the being is common to both only with the difference of 
degree, and that whatever is not must be nothing. The abso- 
lute Being possesses absolute unity as He does intelligence; 
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but absolute unity without a real subject of inherence is desti- 
tute of all reality. Real and determined are synonymes. 
What constitutes a being is its special nature, its essence. A 
being itself is only a condition of not being another. It must 
therefore have characteristic traits. All that is must be such or 
such. Difference is an element as essential to being as unity 
iteelf. If, then, reality lies in determination, it follows that 
God is the most determined of beings. It is the finite nature 
which must in a certain sense be indetermined, since, being 
finite, it has always in itself powers that are not realized, which 
indetermination diminishes in proportion as these powers are 
realized. So that the true divine unity is not an abstract unity,” 
such, he might have added if present here, as neither you nor 
I can understand, “but the precise unity of the perfect being, 
in whom all is finished, all determined, developed, and distinct. 
The Alexandrian mysticism, on the contrary, imagined, like 
many vague speakers of the present day who discard what is 
common in the idea of God, that diversity of attributes was 
incompatible with the simplicty of essence, and for fear of cor- 
rupting this it made an abstraction of it; and through an insane 
scruple it feared that God would not be perfect enough if it left 
Him all his perfections, which it regarded as imperfections. 
If,” says the same philosopher elsewhere, ‘‘ we were not always 
to consider that God is infinite we should degrade his nature; 
but He would be for us as if He were not, if his infinite essence 
had not forms which are intimate to ourselves—the proper forms 
of our reason and of our soul. Respect and love compose 
adoration, which cannot truly exist without both. If you con- 
sider only the Almighty God, Master of heaven and earth, 
Author and Avenger of justice, you overwhelm man with the 
weight of the divine grandeur and of his own weakness. You 
condemn him to a continual trembling in the uncertainty of the 
judgments of God; you make him contract a hatred for this 
world, and for life, and for himself, who is always full of misery. 
It is towards this extremity that Port Royal leads, Read the 
thoughts of Pascal; in his proud humility he forgets two things— 
the dignity of man and the goodness of God *.” 

To this notion of the divinity the common thought, while 
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recoiling from a narrow rigid dogmatism: arid a denial of what 
is true in our common views of the indefinite, would admit, and © 
the highest intelligences will deem wisely, those provisions fot- 
reconciling human happiness hereafter with divine justice, | 
which form so prominent a part in positive, revealed, and 
popular religion; as in the old hymn for the Ascension, of. 
which we can find a translation on the same page that contains 
it, but which, for reasons before alleged when speaking of the 
admiration of the common people for what is above them, we 
may hear now in the original Latin, the majestic sound of which 
will please even the most unlearned beneath these boughs when 
they listen to the lines. 


4‘ Jesu nostra redemptio 
Amor et desiderium. 
Deus creator omnium. 


Homo in fine temporum 
Que te vicit clementia 
Ut ferres nostra crimina, 
Crudelem mortem patiens 
Ut nos a morte tolleres ? 
Ipsa te cogat pietas 
Ut mala nostra superes 
Parcendo, et voti compotes 
Nos toto vultu saties— 
Hinc te precantes, queesumus 
Ignosce culpis omnibus— 
Ut cum repente cceperis 
Clarere nube judicis 
Poenas repellas debitas. 
Reddas coronas perditas.”’ 


There is nothing, we may observe, in all this but what the 
common thought of humanity willingly accepts; and therefore it 
naturally embraces also those external manifestations which 
belong of logical necessity to these views of God incarnate 
having for his mother a daughter of our race, from whom He 
receives the human nature that He desires to save. This 
willingness to accept such developments is expressed by the 
author of Festus in the prayer of Helen,— 


“ Lady of heaven, mother of God and man, 
Oh, for the sake of thine own womanhood, 
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. Pray.away aught of evil from her soul, 
_ And take her out of anguish unto thee!” 


This thought is so common and natural that even Milton seems 
for a moment to accept it where he cites the words of * Christ's 
Mother, the Virgin Mary,” as establishing the opinion which he 
was maintaining, of the right of men to cast down the proud 
and mighty when their power was for doing mischief*, with 
which inference, however, of course we have nothing to do. 
This thought seems so just to philosophers, that they regard its 
visible manifestation as giving rise to the highest beauty. So 
Fichte says, “‘The source of beauty is in God alone, and it 
reveals itself in the minds of those who are inspired by Him. 
Imagine for example a holy Virgin, who, being ascended into 
heaven encircled by the heavenly hosts, who fall down before 
her presence in rapt contemplation, surrounded by all the 
splendours of a heaven of which she is herself, after God, the 
highest ornament and glory, can yet, alone of those present, see 
nothing of all that takes place around her,-being wholly over- 
whelmed and lost in this one feeling—Behold the handmaiden 
of the Lord; be it unto me according to his will—clothe this 
feeling, thus surrounded, in a human body, and then unques- 
tionably you have beauty in a determinate form. Now what is 
it that makes this form beautiful? Is it the separate parts and 
members of which it is composed? Is it not much rather the 
single feeling which speaks in all these members? The form is 
only superadded that the thought may become visible.”’ It isa 
common thought, therefore, while rejecting an overstrained and 
unphilosophic supernaturalism, and while execrating whatever 
can be thought to emanate from priestcraft, to admit those 
external manifestations of the Deity, and of sacred persons 
intimately associated with Him in carrying out his especial 
designs, and who are directly instrumental in accomplish- 
ing the divine will, which consist in sundry miracles in 
the physical and moral order, and in historical monuments 
in the artistio and esthetical order, which by pictures and 
images render visible that internal operation. Humanity— 
never in harmony with paganism, for its soul, as Tertullian 
says, is naturally Christian —sees no cause of waging war 
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with eminently religious men and women, under whatever titles 
they may be presented to its notice. Why should it oppose 
those who were often its own best advocates? Common thoughts 
have been derided for admitting supernatural agency when as- 
scribed to such persons, but it may be believed that an excessive 
credulity on such matters has never received the sanction of 
the common and internal conviction of mankind. Depend on 
it the majority in all ages have just such knowing, cautious 
minds as your own, my little philosopher. That the common 
voice should admit facts when presented with all the evidence 
that the most sagacious judgment or the most arch penetration, 
such, for instance, as you possess, can desire, is no proof of its 
error or degeneracy. ‘The great purpose of God,”’ says an 
American author, “in establishing the order of nature is to 
form and advance the mind; and if the case should occur in 
which the interests of the mind could best be advanced by 
departing from this order, or by miraculous agency, then the 
great purpose of the creation, the great end of its laws and 
regularity, would demand such a departure; and miracles, in- 
stead of warring against, would concur with nature. The great 
repugnance to the belief of miraculous agency is found,” he adds, 
‘Cin a lurking atheism, which ascribes supremacy to nature, and 
which, while it professes to believe in God, questions his tender 
concern for the improvement of men*.’’ The common thought 
of humanity seems excellent, in responding to a religion that 
would prescribe a mind in harmony with that of the woman 
who sought recovery by touching the hem of Christ’s garment, 
knowing well that it was not the garment, but the thought of 
love associating her with God, which made her whole. 

As with manifestations in the order of facts and in the 
natural world, so also, we have said, with regard to artistic 
commemorations of supernatural things, the common thoughts 
of humanity while scorning an idolatrous worship, which for 
the reason above alleged is naturally repugnant to them, will 
yield an acquiescence that reason must approve of. They will 
admit, therefore, of pictures being applied. to the purpose of 
commemorating religious things and persons; and accordingly 
we perceive how extensively they have been used for that end, 
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even when circumstances were most adverse. In London, from 
4810 to 1830, the street sale of pictures in frames, which was 
almost entirely in the hands of Jews, is an evidence of this 
common appreciation, for the subjects were then nearly all 
scriptural. These Jew traders did not at all account it neces- 
sary to confine the subjects of their pictures to the records of 
the Old, their best trade was in the illustrations of the New 
Testament—the stoning of St. Stephen, the nativity, the cruci- 
fixion, and many other subjects of the like kind were most 
popular.’ ‘Boys and working people,” says Mayhew, “buy 
the most. They are chiefly sold in the street-markets on Satur- 
day evenings. There is a man who draws Christ’s heads with a 
crown of thorns on the pavement in coloured chalks, who makes 
1J. a day now in three hours. A gentleman who met him in 
Regent-street once gave him 5/. and a suit of clothes to do 
Christ’s heads with a crown of thorns on the walls. There are 
four or five others at the same business.” Still availing our- 
selves only of the most independent testimonies,—for, after all, 
what should any one seek but truth ?—we may find innumerable 
attestations by men of greatest intelligence as to the excellence 
of such things thus associated with the commonest notions of 
religion. John Paul Richter, for instance, speaking of one of 
his mountain journeys, says, “On that height, where the in- 
supportably oppressive heat of the sun made every step difficult, 
the images planted on the way consoled me. There I saw the 
Christ sacrificing Himself on the cross for mankind. Found 
I not in this an echoing and an appeasing voice?” Similarly 
Byron, describing Newstead Abbey in its ruined state, conveys 
his praise, though timidly, saying,— 


‘‘ And in a higher niche, alone, but crown’d, 
The Virgin-mother of the God-born child, 
With her son in her blessed arms, look’d round, 
Spared by some chance when all beside was spoil’d; 
She made the earth below seem holy ground. 
This may be superstition, weak or wild, 
But even the faintest relics of a shrine 
Of any worship wake some thoughts divine.”’ 


The common thought of men, naturally quick enough to detect 
and scorn gross abuses, recommends itself by dwelling with 
VOL. I. s 
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pleasure upon those esthetic results of art which show humanity 

combined with religion, or the association of common feelings 
with those that connect us with another world, as in the descrip- 
tion of the childhood of Tolla, where we read, “By dint of 
praying in her mother’s chamber before a Holy Family by 
Sassoferrata she became particular friends with St. Joseph, and 
she would throw kisses to him as to one of the relations of the 
house; ‘You shall see how I will kiss you if I go to heaven,’ 
she used to say to him.”” What person of common mind and 
ordinary feeling would object to this? It was only yesterday 
that you, my little umpire, begged a picture of the blessed virgin, 
saying you would have nothing else as a present from your friend 
the painter; and did you not tell me lately that, when a child 
at school in Staffordshire, the master, having merely from a 
thought of his own head placed in it a picture of our Lord upon 
the cross nearly as large as life, which he had made himself, 
good man, though no great artist, you used to feel quite awed 
and solemn when left alone in its presence? Your own heart, 
therefore, confirms the justice of the common thought respecting 
the good of such things. 

Ascending from the visible and accessory to what is unseen 
and essential, we must esteem again the common thought of 
humanity for accepting as it does the notion of faith in general, 
and for admitting its importance in the spiritual, as well as in 
the moral and intellectual life. Here also its excellence is dis- 
cerned by the most wise and cautious observers. ‘There is a 
difference,” says an eminent author, “ between one and another 
hour of life, in their authority and subsequent effect. Our faith 
comes in moments. Yet there is a depth in those brief moments 
which constrains us to ascribe more reality to them than to all 
other experiences.” ‘* How dost thou know,” demands another 
philosopher, showing, without exaggerating in this instance, 
that the common thought in this respect is true even in regard 
to human sciences, ‘‘how dost thou know that thou seest, 
hearest, feelest? How dost thou know that any of these objects 
are actually present before thee and out of thyself? Thou 
knowest not what red, blue, smooth, rough, cold, and warm 
really signify. How dost thou know any thing about thy 
hand? In vain wouldst thou labour to create such realities by 
means of thy knowledge or out of thy knowledge. If thou hast 
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no other organ by which to apprehend it, it will never be found 
by thee. But thou hast such an organ. Faith, that voluntary 
acquiescence in the view which is naturally presented to us, 
because only through this view we can fulfil our vocation; this 
it is which first lends a sanction to knowledge, and raises to 
certainty and conviction that which without it might be mere 
delusion. So has it been with all men who have ever seen the 
light of this world. Without being conscious of it, they appre- 
hend all the reality which has an existence for them through 
faith alone; and this faith forces itself on them simultaneously 
with their existence. So that I return to the point at which 
nature had left me.’’ Faith is thus found to be essential in the 
order of nature; and the common thought of humanity will no 
less recognize its importance instinctively in relation to religion. 
In fact, without it every one must perceive that the brevity of 
life alone would place the knowledge of truth beyond our reach. 
I should like to know how you and I could set about to find it 
otherwise. We have, as the poet says, 


‘Time long enough for wisdom, though too short 
Far, far too short a time for doubt and scruple!’’ 


Again, the common thought of men, while making large allow- 
ance for what the body needs, wisely, though often uncon- 
sciously, accepts the spirituality of our nature as a fact, and 
spontaneously comprehends its external exercises; and this is 
so certain that sophists, or men seeking to emancipate them- 
selves from common ways of thinking, have always represented 
such acceptance and such exercises as characteristic of the 
vulgar. Yet has there never been wanting the voice of wisdom 
to proclaim that the common thought in this respect is right. 
Beauty itself without this perception cannot be enjoyed; for, as 
Richter says, ‘‘ All corporeal charms must be placed over the 
foil of the spiritual before they can sufficiently shine, ‘and 
dazzle, and kindle,’’ The highest philosophy agrees with the 
common sentiment in appreciating the wisdom of those who, 
while retaining humanity in all its sweetness, dedicate their 
breath to holiness, their lips to prayer. “Both agree in believing 
that such true religion as that completes a man’s own internal 
being, makes him wholly at one with himself and intelligible to 
himself, thoroughly free and blessed—in one word, that it 
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perfects his dignity.” But let us return to those external mani- 
festations which the common thought of humanity demands or 
accepts when offered. 

It is an error, refuted by the history and literature of the 
times most suspected, as learned men of all views will assure 
us, to suppose that mankind, in Christian ages, have been ever 
insensible to the obligation of uniting with outward worship 
the inward homage of the heart, which, while it imparts life 
to the former, can never, in the common popular judgment, 
supersede it. It is also, no doubt, a common thought which 
would leave intervals exclusively for the latter; which thought 
an eminent author expresses, when he says, 


“ _________ J like the silent church. 
How reverend is the view of these hushed heads, 
Looking tranquillity !” 


looking as if inspired by that old common knowledge, which is 
expressed in the lines, so appropriate even to our bower, where 
neither of us like great professions. 


‘‘ Non vox, sed votum ; non musica cordula, sed cor, 
Non clamor, sed amor sonat in aure Dei *.” 


But still, have not all interior sentiments an external mode of 
expression to correspond with them? The great public acts of 
adoration which are offered to Heaven, with rich music and 
impressive ceremony, are absolutely required by the common 
thoughts of the people, who, whatever might be their own indi- 
vidual practice, would see in their abrogation a general denial 
of all religion. That public worship, in fact, comes in for its 
share in the contempt with which the commonalty are regarded 
by the select few, seeking singularity by their opinions and 
habits, may be witnessed in many passages of the writings of 
Erasmus, at a time when the most ancient form of divine wor- 
ship was derided, und, in some localities, abolished, not without 
& view to its being so common, and associated with the sen- 
timents of what passes for the vulgar. Nevertheless, philo- 
sophers have not been wanting to come to the aid of the same 
vulgar, in this combat with the ambitious sophistry that would 
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dispense with all such solemnities. ‘Adoration is a universal 
sentiment,” says one of them. ‘It differs in degrees, according 
to different natures; it takes the most different forms; it often 
does not know itself. One time it is revealed by an exclama- 
tion from the heart, in the great scenes of nature and life; at 
another it rises silently in the mute and penetrated soul. It 
may err in its expression, but, at the bottom, it is always the 
same. It is a spontaneous, irresistible elevation of the soul; 
and when reason applies to it, it declares it just and legitimate. 
What more just than a love of God, who is goodness itself and 
the source of all love?”’ Come, print that on your memory, my 
little doubter of yourself. ‘‘ Adoration,’’ he continues, “is at 
first a natural sentiment. Reason makes it a duty. Such is 
the interior worship. Then public worship is no more an 
arbitrary institution than society and government, language and 
art. All these things have their roots in human nature. Ado- 
ration, left to itself, would easily degenerate into dreams and 
ecstasy, or would be dissipated in the torrent of daily affairs; 
the more energetic it is, the more it tends to express itself ex- 
ternally in acts which realize it, to take a sensible, precise, and 
regular form, which, by a return on the sentiment that produces 
it, revives it when it droops, sustains it when it totters, and 
protects it also against the extravagances of every kind to 
which it might give birth in weak imaginations.”” We may 
add, that men of most eminent judgment can discern the ex- 
cellence of that external beauty and grandeur with which the 
common thought of men, while it disdains and scouts all mum- 
mery, would desire public worship to be accompanied. In- 
stead of exclaiming, with half-learned fanatics, “ This is pagan,” 
they will say, if thoroughly learned, retaining common sense, 
‘‘ Paganism aspired to this ideal,’’ as, in fact, it did, when 
saying, with the mouth of Cicero, “ Nihil melius illis mysteriis, 
quibus ex agresti immanique vita exculti ad humanitatem et 
mitigati sumus*.”’ Come, again I appeal to your own expe- 
rience. What is it I hear you exclaim, after being present 
at such solemnities? Is it not, ‘‘ How beautiful! how grand!” 
and pray would you be for confining beauty and grandeur to 
the theatre, and never admit either, when God, who is the 
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author of both, is to be worshipped? No, certainly, you would 
not. While the popular mind, then, thus admires, tastes, and 
enjoys these things, by reason of the mysterious solemnity with 
which they affect it, the most independent and competent 
judges will tell us to distinguish what was right and true in 
regard to them, from what was false in antiquity, and will 
remind us that the mysticism, or religious principle, of Grecian, 
as of all other art, is Christian, and never pagan or sectarian. 
If we had genius enough, they tell-us, we might mould into 
the forehead of a dead Christ the divine repose of the colossi of 
Memphis, and that debased Christian art is more pagan, in 
every essential, than the Apollo of Calamis or the Venus of 
Milo. It is the same with regard to music. No perfection to 
which it can attain, in connexion with public worship, is dis- 
trusted by common thinkers, though they may agree with the 
philosopher, when he says, ‘‘ that they who hear the old melodies 
of the Vatican, have, for a moment, seen heaven, and their 
souls have been able to mount to it, without distinction of rank 
or country, by those invisible and mysterious steps composed, 
as it were, of all the simple, natural, universal sentiments 
which, on all points of the earth, draw, from the bosom of the 
human creature, a sigh towards another world.” Such, at all 
events, as we have just heard admitted, are the thoughts of our 
audience at the Lover’s Seat. 


‘Oh Love, Religion, Music,—all 
That’s left of Eden upon earth,— 
The only blessings, since the fall 
Of our weak souls, that still recall 
A trace of their high, glorious birth— 
How kindred are the dreams you bring ! 
How Love, though unto earth so prone, 
Delights to take Religion’s wing, 
When time or grief hath stain’d his own! 
How near to Love’s beguiling brink, 
Too oft, entranced Religion lies ! 
While music, music, is the link 
They both still hold by to the skies, 
The language of their native sphere, 
Which they had else forgotten here.”’ 


Then, as for this worship itself, the common thoughts of huma- 
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nity have their affinities and predilections, which will be felt 
by those who are the farthest removed from the whole atmo- 
sphere of controversy and all its distant emanations; for it is 
certain that they would like a religion that possessed a mode of 
worship that would seem to be a short, bright, solemn, heavenly 
dream, a sort of rapid concentration and clothing in visible 
form of human wants and of divine mercy, a sort of develop- 
ment, in swift action and in few words of the Agnus Dei— 
Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy on us—grant us peace, “ Miserere nobis—dona nobis 
pacem ;” nothing but that; a sort of lofty vision of heaven and 
earth met together, of God and man united, a vision gone 
before we could think about it, of which one would have a 
general and clear idea as to the meaning of the whole, without 
possibly any more definite exactness in understanding the forms 
and words employed, than one possesses in regard to the un- 
defined aspirations of the heart. Independent of the economy of 
time and spirits involved, which would assuredly weigh much 
with you and me, however greatly others might disdain such 
considerations, humanity would infinitely prefer this to any 
thing, however excellent, that could ever, by reason of any 
perversity of wantonness, or association of incongruous ideas, 
sound to the most frivolous of the gay like the cold, distinct, 
long sentences in the vernacular of tedious lecturers which 
give them the horrors, or like what they call the drawling 
talk of prosy old men, in the whining way of those who, in 
some places, are styled religious people. ‘What!’ perhaps 
some one exclaims, ‘would it object to words being com- 
mon? to language being familiar and understood?’’ Troth, 
as the simple man says, it would, sir. It is common for hu- 
manity to like what resembles itself, to like, therefore, a mode 
of worship that would seem to be only a longing, a remem- 
brance, a repetition of a great deed that proclaims Love; only 
a desire, a belief, a hope, a silent trust, or, in fine, a thought, 
that no clear, known, familiar words, however beautiful in their 
way or admirable in their meaning, can ever do justice to. 
Again, there can be no doubt, but that the common thought 
of humanity, while it abhors an oriental and Manichean hatred of 
the flesh, as, truly, well it may, accepts and requires the discipline 
and customs of life, which, more or less, in some form or other, 
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enter into the concrete of religion generally; and for this reason, 
assuredly, that thought has claims to excellence. ‘There!’ says 
the fairy president of our conference; ‘now you're going to be 
cross and to frighten me with gloomy things.” I have no 
such dreadful intention, and, in fact, the subject may be exem- 
plified by a very smiling incident, furnished by certain curious 
sayings and observations of common people. What was it you 
said yourself this morning, before it was daylight? ‘There I 
am again,” you exclaimed; “singing away at such an hour! 
Mother always told me, that if I sang before breakfast, I should 
cry before supper.’” There may have been a trace of old tradi- 
tionary manners to account for this lesson, but probably there 
was more in it even than that, little as you may have ever 
thought about it. But, in general, and to speak learnedly, as 
an eminent author says, “The terror of cloudless noon, the 
emerald of Polycrates, the awe of prosperity, the instinct which 
leads every generous soul to impose on itself tasks of a noble 
asceticism and vicarious virtue, are the tremblings of the ba- 
lance of justice through the heart and mind of man. In our 
old play, the friar, seeing Giovanni relentless and ungovernable 
in his detestable desire, says, 
“ Thou art a man remark’d to taste of mischief. 
Look for ’t; though it come late, it will come sure.” 

To ward off these blows, the general idea of mankind will 
dictate that one should, secretly or openly, make some pro- 
vision by voluntary acts. Common thoughts would recoil, with 
ineffable disgust, from the penances of Hindoos, putting them- 
selves to bodily torture, undermining their health, shortening 
their lives, and rendering their persons ridiculous, from a wish 
to please heaven; but in frugality and occasional abstinence, 
in the sacrifice of selfish interests to the general good, and in 
cultivating the higher graces of the spiritual life, they find 
nothing to despise or to reject. Besides, even without the motive 
of making amends for previous faults, as an American author 
observes, “To speak the truth, even with some austerity,—to 
live with some rigour of temperance, or some extremes of gene- 
rosity, seems to be an asceticism which common good-nature 
would appoint to those who are at ease and in plenty, in sign 
that they feel a brotherhood with the great multitude of suffering 
men.’ The common world, in fact, as we all know, is full of 
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persons who suffer, and that, too, in some measure, from choice, 
in order to escape, either from being a burden to others or 
from incurring shame. Visit the manufactories of the north 
of England, or the London garrets of poor dressmakers and 
other working people, or repair to the camp of a hundred thou- 
sand men on the shores of Boulogne; no life, in some respects, 
is more austere than what you see in all these places. In the 
latter. instance, what is the daily order? To rise at four 
o'clock; to labour till evening; to observe strict discipline; to 
live in retreat, far from the town, on a barren mountain; to 
have a small cell, a hard bed, coarse fare; to practise obedi- 
ence. Now it is a common thought, deserving of admiration, 
that in civil life, under all circumstances, thus to part with 
baits too often poisoned, and at intervals to taste of such pri- 
vation, may be useful in the sphere of manners, and conducive 
to the great moral and intellectual interests,of our nature. So 
common are the humblest and most unobtrusive habits, spring- 
ing originally from such notions, that even in London, Mr. 
Mayhew tells us, the busiest days of the week for the coster 
trade are Fridays, because they are regular fish days with the 
bulk of the poorer population. Nor, whatever be the want of 
instruction supposed, can we exclude from among common 
thoughts, a susceptibility of belief, most excellent, as far as it 
goes, in the efficacy of those rules which appoint places, within 
every one’s reach, where sins are acknowledged, forgiveness 
and direction prayed for. ‘Confession of a fault,” says the 
proverb, ‘‘makes half amends for it.’’ In fact, so cognate to 
the human mind is the reaction which co-operates in leading 
persons to these secret courts, that we find, where their 
formal existence is not known, the troubled and anxious 
spirits of young men and women among the crowd are 
turned every week towards the editors of the journal in which 
they have most confidence to disclose their failings to him, 
and to implore personal advice and words of encouragement. 
He does the best he can, good man, for them; but he will 
often say to them, “ Alice, Fred, we have heard you, but we 
cannot publish our answer; it is unfortunate for moral disci- 
pline, that many of the most important moral questions cannot 
be discussed, and millions suffer secretly in consequence *.” 
* Fam. Her. 
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That’s all they sometimes get for their pains. Meanwhile, de- 
pend upon it, never will the common unbiassed sentiments of 
mankind rise up against an institution of which the effects 
would be to obviate this difficulty, and to save men from say- 
ing, as in the old play, 


6 I am in 


And must go on; and since I have put off 
From the shore of innocence, guilt be now my pilot.” 


Humanity, which scorns ascribing to a man any power to which 
he is not entitled either personally or by delegation, will always 
understand a delegated authority and accept it when it can sub- 
stantiate its claim; and then shrinking, in the spirit of an 
Eschylus, from insolence, #Spig, with transgression, from that 
uninterrupted daring contempt of holy things which has wick- 
edness for its offspring, it invokes any mode of deliverance 
that would have an analogy with escape from the power of the 
Furies, from the inexorable grasp of Fate; it will never know- 
ingly condemn a remedy for despair. That human frailty which 
we have all taken from our mothers, that as our youth in- 
creased, grew stronger on us, that still pursues us—ay, we may 
both of us blush—and, though often recovered, always in scorn 
of reason, and, what’s more, religion, seeks to betray us,—will 
make us sensible that it may possibly be our own condition one 
day to feel, like Grimaldi in the old play, that it were unfitting 
we should think ourselves worth our own pity, when we might 
be tempted to exclaim, 


‘¢—_____. Look upward 
I dare not; ——-——- 
No! I must downward, downward ; though repentance 
Could borrow all the glorious wings of grace, 
My mountainous weight of sins would crack their pinions, 
And sink them to hell with me.” 


And it will confirm the thought which the best men must enter- 
tain in common with the weakest,—that not disdain, but silent 
gratitude,—not censure, but cordial approval, should be felt 
when we hear of a religion that says, 


- ll provide such cures 
To man’s wounded conscience as heaven hath lent me. 
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He’s always my great care; and my instruction 
Binds me to teach the desperate to repent 
As far as to confirm the innocent.’’ 


Among common thoughts, again, that seem admirable, it would 
not be difficult to discern traces of a general, though perhaps 
often latent impression, that a body “charged with represent- 
ing what is most independent and elevated in man, his faith,” 
would occupy a false position if it were to be only the delegate 
and servant of the crown*. The common general thought 
would suggest, that while the free should be servants of the 
law, and obedient to their magistrates, the civil government, as 
such, should have no authority in matters purely of religion, 
though it may, in a normal state of things, protect its subjects 
in their persons, and freedom from inhuman parents, in their 
rights, from a usurped authority,—in their fortune, from an 
unjust fanaticism, and in all their relations from any injury that 
might be inflicted on them in the name or under pretence of 
religion. For example, you who have never read a line of 
controversy between the thousand and one sections of doctors— 
you who love the queen, and run yourself and me too out of 
breath to catch a glimpse of her as she passes in the Park, 
would not like to be told what your religion must be by any 
one who came to you in the name of the law or of the queen,— 
a kind of magistrate or government officer, or a delegate from: 
some few individuals, or a party of people meeting to discoun- 
tenance vice in the next street. You would suspect that he 
had some bye ends to answer,—either to awe you into compli- 
ance for the sake of some government interest, or to interfere 
in a gratuitous way for some party purpose with concerns of 
your own, over which you felt he ought to have no control. 
You would like being instructed on such matters by some inno- 
cent, disinterested man, who could have no possible object of 
his own, or no concealed motive in teaching you, who was not a 
spy of the public, or an agent in any sense, either self-appointed, 
or sent by the government, or the nobility, or by society, or by 
a small section of it,—all combining to hold you in thraldom, 
possibly all the while for their own advantage; but the teacher 


* Guizot. 
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for you must be an unworldly, charitable man, who would 
never dream of setting up for a prophet in the estimation of 
Pharisees, by showing that he knew all about you and every 
one else, and by refusing to let any one who had sinned into 
the house where he was dining,—whose authority, in short, 
was not the result either of an official appointment or of an ex- 
traordinary mission to oppose what is wrong from a personal 
hatred of it, but whose whole commission to teach you emanated 
from the words familiar to you as a school child,—‘“ Go and 
teach all nations,’”—and whose whole object would be obtained 
when he saw you growing up a good girl and a happy woman 
sure to go to heaven. Now if you will hear philosophers, this 
common way of viewing things of this order is excellent; for 
man, as a great American author says, ‘“‘is not the mere crea- 
ture of the state. Man is older than nations, and he is to sur- 
vive nations. There is a law of humanity more primitive and 
divine than the law of the land. He has higher claims than 
those of a citizen. He has rights which date before all charters 
and communities,—not conventional, not repealable, but as eter- 
nal as the powers and laws of his being *.”’ ‘‘ The state,’’ says 
Fichte, ‘‘should at all times keep pace with the development 
of the religious sense among its citizens, so that it shall never 
command any thing which true religion forbids, or forbid any 
thing which she enjoins; but from the perfect freedom and 
superiority which religion possesses over the state, arises the 
duty of both to keep themselves absolutely separate, and to cast 
off all immediate dependence on each other.” The results of 
such separation and independence, maintained with mutual 
benevolence, recommend themselves to the common sentiment 
of mankind; as when M. de Fontanes, speaking of the first 
Napoleon to M. Villemain, said, “I tell it to you because you 
have a sensible mind, though a little Voltairian, like myself, 
perhaps. See, my dear friend, how salutary is the spirit of this 
religion! It is the only thing which now imparts the strength 
to say sometimes no to the emperor,—‘ c’est la seule chose 
qui donne aujourd’hui la force de dire quelquefvis non & 
l’Empereur t.’ ”’ 

But now another view presents itself respecting the excel- 


* Channing. + Villemain, Souvenirs contemporains, 256. 
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lence of common thoughts in this regard; for if we turn to the 
literary side of the religious influence which will at least in- 
terest others when we ourselves may be indifferent to it, we 
shall find that there are many remarkable conclusions meeting 
us, though we ourselves may not care much about them; but 
as affecting others they must be noticed even here. ‘Thus, for 
instance, the common thought of mankind is favourable toa 
religion that would embrace all humanity in its sphere of intel- 
lectual cultivation. You don’t understand that? I mean that 
would accept even the literary inheritance of the Greek and 
Roman civilizations, instead of creating the dilemma of Omar, 
and solving it after his manner. It would sympathize with a 
religion that with St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. Augustin would 
deem it persecution to be forbidden to study classic eloquence, 
though allowed to teach truth from Luke and Matthew; that 
would hold, with St. Basil, the study of profane literature to be 
not without its utility for the soul; that would sanction with the 
latter the idea of finding examples of virtue in Plato and 
Homer; that would not deem St. Jerome’s dream, which he 
himself, after relating it, disobeyed,—a reason for renouncing 
Cicero and Virgil; that would deem, with St. Augustin, no- 
thing not permitted in the old literature but its superstition, 
demonology, and immorality, when taught ‘ex professo ;’ that 
would pursue the study of the ancient classics, through all ages, 
uninterruptedly ; authoritatively requiring an acquaintance 
with it even from its ministers as a preliminary to ecclesiastical 
studies; accepting the responsibility of such a decision with a 
full knowledge of all consequences, and believing, with St. Au- 
gustin, that such studies were as useful to form citizens and 
magistrates as defenders of religion—in other words, that 
would combine humanity with faith, nature with grace, and, as 
St. Gregory Nazianzen said, that ‘ would not, through horror of 
the Pagan idolatry, contract an aversion for heaven, earth, and 
air, or reject the utility and the embeljishments that can be 
derived from all the works of the Creator*.’’ There’s learning 
for you! but you know I said it was intended for others; and I 
did not introduce it by saying, “as every one knows, as every 
boy at Eton knows,” but I rather left it to you to infer that it 


* Le P. Danial, des Etudes classiques dans la Société chrétienne. 
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was, as no one knows till I tell them, and as I myself did not 
know till I found it all to my hand in the work of Pére Daniel. 
But let us return to what more immediately interests our oe 
audience, and belongs more directly to our subject. 

The common thought of the majority, then, is excellent 
again; because, if not interfered with, it would accept a reli- 
gion which would be suitable to unavoidable human ignorance, 
and this is a very profound thought as Charron develops it; so 
now be attentive. It would accept a religion that would tell us 
to begin by purging the old leaven, which consists in fancying 
that we know what we are ignorant of—that would tell us 
we must set out from the conviction that we cannot obtain the 
highest truth by any human means, and that God must reveal 
it. It would accept a religion that would render us thus, in 
the first instance, in common language, like lovers—in philo- 
sophic language, like academicians and Pyrrhonians, in order 
that we might be prepared for receiving authorized teachers 
from God, and for embracing what they promulgate without 
dissent. The common, humble thought of humanity, would 
feel drawn towards a religion that would leave us, naturally 
and instinctively, to follow this order, conducing thereby to 
true piety, without choice or sectarianism, of which latter mis- 
takes no ome thus acquiescent, like ourselves, in the common 
conviction of our ignorance on such points, would ever be 
guilty *. 

And here one is naturally led to consider how excellent 
are common thoughts for requiring a religion that, while pro- 
viding well for the exceptional few, would be fit, in every 
respect, for the undistinguished many. Now we must remem- 
ber the fact, that, in the estimation of those few, the many, 
or the majority of our fellow-creatures, are not “ respectable.” 
There is no use in mincing matters; that is the plain truth. 
They are any thing but what is called respectable; they are 
exactly what is cont@ary to it in all relations. So, however, 
extremes may meet in it, the religion invoked by common 
thoughts must be suitable to the physiological state, to the 
social position, to the manners, habits, and thoughts of such 
undistinguished people. For instance, its favours and advan- 
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tages must be as accessible to the mechanic as to the prince; 
its doors must open as readily to the fustian jacket as to the 
gold chain, to the cotton gown as to the robe of velvet. Then 
they must open at hours when the majority can come, though 
the “ respectable’’ may not wish to come. It must have men to 
administer and conduct it who can be seen and talked to at all 
hours by pulling a bell, without any fear of a servant to shut 
the door in the face of the public, represented by some working 
boy or old labourer; it must be fit for the kind of people that 
are not too distinguished to do what others do—though it were 
carrying a palm-branch in the street—or too wise and absorbed 
in the beauty of abstract truth to like a solemn and beautiful 
rite. It must be fit for ignorant people, who must take much 
on trust, without forfeiting common sense for doing so; fit for 
simple people, who can understand a blessing, but not the 
having to pay for it; fit for busy people, who must rise early 
and cannot wait till eleven to do what may be required of them 
in the way of religious observances; fit for hard-worked people, 
who want recreation on a Sunday both as to body and mind, 
and sanction for taking it at proper hours. All this, and many 
other things of the same kind, quite unnecessary for “respectable”’ 
people, the common thought of mankind would suggest, as be- 
ing required in a religion that was to have the suffrages of the 
common majority composed of persons who have no carriage to 
come to church in, no dinners in petto, or dainty presents to 
ensure civil treatment,—no fear of being thought low to render 
any houre or practices self-interdicted,—no learning to choose 
their teachers by,—uno rental to pay proctors for a licence,—no 
time in working hours to spare from their occupations; in 
short, it must be a religion however adapted to the great,—that 
will be fit for people who are neither rich, nor influential, nor 
learned, nor idle, nor “ respectable.” For requiring a religion 
of this kind, it seems to me that common thoughts are best. 
Again, they merit praise for being averse to rash innovation 
within this order of things. In general, the common thought 
in a normal state of society, while invoking discovery, and even 
novelty in some things, is favourable to the holding of ancient 
views in religion, as taught us by father and mother, uncles 
and aunts, in opposition to whatever may be newly advanced 
against them by the first comer. It feels the force of those 
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remarkable words addressed to all ages,—‘ fascinatio novitatis 
obscurat bona;’’ it likes the idea of a religion that not even an 
enemy can sufficiently indicate by naming, unless he uses a 
word which conveys praise, declaring not only which it is, but 
what it is. We thus admire that common thought, because, as 
& recent poet says, it 


‘‘ Bids not pastors novel truths unfold, 
But barely urges them new stamp the old ; 
For oldest verities claim youth their due, __ 
When a free heart receives and proves them true.’’ 


The common thought is the best in this instance too, because it 
agrees with the views of moderate men like Erasmus, avoiding 
ever to be the authors of any tumult, or the preachers of any 
novelty, refusing to join any one who disturbs union, and caring 
as little for a religion fabricated by men of disorder, as for a 
faith turned into merchandise; feeling, like the Christian philo- 
sopher, ‘impelled to respect a system that would show itself 
recommended by its authority, its antiquity, by tradition, by a 
long possession of intelligences, by reason, sentiment, and 
habit *.”’ 

Upon the whole, therefore, the common thought is admirable, 
for the reason that it agrees with what such profound writers as 
Glanville hold respecting the importance of attending to ancient 
things in this order; for he says of himself, ‘‘ In divinity I own 
no new opinion. There’s nothing I have more sadly resented 
than the phrenetic whimsies with which our age abounds. In 
theology I put as great a difference between our new lights and 
ancient truths, as between the eun and an unconcocted evanid 
meteor,” 

And here we may observe, though it may appear a digres- 
sion, and even perhaps a letting peep out some trace of that 
double intention against which we entered a protest at the be- 
ginning, while at the most it may only argue that preference 
to which we openly at the first pleaded $uilty,—though I de- 
clare with sincerity that it does not arise even from this motive, 
so purely casual is the remark,—that the quiet common thought 
in England has never ceased recurring, with a kind of poetic 
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affection, to what.was once held venerable by the nation. 
Among her sons, not a few have nourished a respectful memory 
of the ruins they have visited, and of the ancient things asso- 
ciated with them. 


‘‘ They look, they can but look, with many a sigh 
On sacred buildings doom’d in dust to lie: 
On seats, they tell, where priest, ’mid tapers dim,» 
Breathed the warm prayer, or tuned the midnight hymn; 
Where humbled penitents their guilt confess’d ; 
Where want had succour, and contrition rest; 
Where weary men from trouble found relief; 
Where men in sorrow found repose from grief.” 


I have done it now; I see by the stranger’s looks that I have; 
and yet again I protest innocence of intention. It is Crabbe, 
certainly a man with no double view, and without even any 
open preference, who is the author of these lines; and in this 
instance he assuredly may be thought to express the common 
sentiments of his countrymen, at least as far as poetry influ- 
ences them. 

Again, the common thought of men seems best, because it 
would prefer a religion that would be in harmony with the 
general sentiments of mankind, to such a degree that to what- 
ever side you would turn, and whatever books you would read, 
you could not light upon a single sentence uttering what is 
common, and what has an affinity with the human mind and 
heart, that would not seem to have been only a passage bor- 
rowed from it. It would accept a religion of which every fresh 
announcement would seem to be only a repetition of its own 
dictate ; as when Palador says, in the Lover’s Melancholy, 


‘‘ Tt is like to something I remember 
A great while since, a long, long time ago.” 


For example, when you read one of your novels or popular 
journals, and something strikes you in it as being generous, 
just, beautiful, and true,—you would like a religion that could 
point to the page of its own previous instructions, as teaching 
you to practise and admire that very virtue, to love that very 
beauty, to believe that very saying,—to render vital and active 
that very sentiment of goodness, justice, beauty, and truth, 
VOL. II. T 
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which seems nothing but the dictate of your own unsophisti- 
cated heart. ' 

We must admire again the common thought of humanity,— 
for the reason, that while amorous of truth it breathes the 
desire of union, as if repeating the wish that emanates so 
especially from the Lover’s Seat, as expressed in our old play,— 
‘I would we were all of one mind, and one mind good.’ It 
will never approve of separating the subjects of one crown, or 
even different countries, into hostile sections of humanity, but 
referring to its original harmony, which it will never seek to re- 
store by violence, or exaggeration, or calumny, or wrong of any 
kind, it will use words like those in one of Ford’s tragedies, 
and say, 


‘‘ To this unity, a mystery 
Of Providence points out a greater blessing 
For all these nations, than our human reason 
Can search into.”’ 


The common thought will never, even in a dream, seek to 
secure this unity by unnatural, unpatriotic, and extraordinary 
ways. It will scout the idea of Englishmen becoming Italians 
or Swiss,—as if transplanting the peculiar customs, notions, 
manners, terms, and phraseology of foreign nations, had any 
thing to do with religion. Of course it execrates the assump- 
tion of a usurped power however clothed; but it hates also and 
fears the exaggerated and immoderate claims of a just autho- 
rity; for as long as men are men, there will be individuals 
amongst them never content till they change what is common 
in their order into the extraordinary. The common thought 
will not meddle with ancient quarrels, of which it seldom knows 
much ; it will suffer persons to turn out innocently and merrily 
with youthful companions to see a bonfire, caring not a snap 
for what that rejoicing once signified; but for all that, my 
pert one, unless agitated by imagined interests of a very dif- 
ferent order from that of religion, it would accept a central, 
just, pacific authority, to secure so great an end as that of reli- 
gious union. It is admirable too, because it approves not of a 
spirit that always in matters of detail acts antagonistically, but 
approves of those who can ramify without antagonism. It 
would be better, it says, to have institutions for different ends, 
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all acting in harmony; and it can never esteem it a mark of 
national wisdom that harmony should seem to be impossible 
within its geographical limits, or that it should be the land of 
division in such relations. 

In general too, the common thought, while loathing all mor- 
bid influences, desires a religion favourable to what Cicero so 
extolled—communion with the human race, charity, friendship, 
—and that too extended even beyond the limits of time and 
the visible by the memory of the departed, and a commemora- 
tion of them by prayer, even though they might not know 
exactly what good that would do them. To wish them well is 
common; and pray why would not that wish have utterance in 
its most natural way? ‘ Communitas cum hominum genere 
caritas amicitia,”—these it prefers to the shibboleth of any 
party, and for this reason also it is admirable. The fact of its 
doing so can be witnessed every where. Mr. Mayhew, for in- 
stance, tells us an intelligent man, of the class in London called 
costermongers, said to him, “I am satisfied that if the costers 
had to profess themselves of some religion to-morrow, they 
would, every one of them, become of that religion which they 
observe represented in courts and alleys by the charitable men 
and women who visit the poor Irish belonging to their own 
faith; for they reckon that religion’s the best that gives the 
most in charity, and they think these persons do this*.”’ The 
common thought of humanity is further admirable, for the 
reason that while loving strength and healthy vitality, it invokes 
a religion of peace—a religion that would combine energy with 
a sustained calm—a religion that would not require men, and, 
least of all, ‘‘the like of us,” to become controversialists to de- 
fend it; that could stand by its own gravity, so verifying the 
axiom of the schools,—*“‘ quod est causa motionis ad terminum 
est causa quietis in termino.”” That common thought is excel- 
lent for invoking a religion that would leave men free to occupy 
themselves with other concerns besides that of every day flying 
to its rescue, crying it is in danger. That common thought is 
excellent for disposing men to like a religion that would enable 
the man and woman professing it to reply to all its busy and 
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itinerant antagonists in the words of Cicero, ‘ Romanus sedendo 
vincit.”’ 

“We think,” says an eminent author, ‘that human nature 
has never entirely lost sight of its great end. It has always 
sighed for a repose in which energy of thought and will might 
be tempered with an all-pervading tranquillity. We seem to 
discover aspirations after this good, a dim consciousness of it 
in all ages of the world. We can trace it in the systems of 
Oriental and Grecian philosophy,—even in the works of ancient 
art, in which the sculptor has joined with the fulness of life and 
strength a repose which breathes into the spectator an admira- 
tion as calm as it is exalted. Man, we believe, never wholly 
loses the sentiment of his true good.” 

The common thought of humanity, never morbidly senti- 
mental, seems excellent too, inasmuch as it would admire and 
invoke a religion not of severity and official stateliness, but of 
love and popular simplicity,—not of coldness and exclusion, but 
of warmest fellowship with all,—a religion which would have 
celebrations that would cause men, as we before remarked, to 
feel heaven in their hearts, manifesting itself in them, as the 
philosopher would say, through an unlimited, gentle love, which 
no fault could diminish, and which they would feel for every 
human being; so that their own beloved ones would not at the 
moments so employed be dearer to them than all others,—a re- 
ligion which would cause the whole earth to appear as being in- 
tended for an open, unlimited festival of love, and the whole 
woof and web of life to be, in a certain degree, corresponding 
with that intention. The common thought is excellent for in- 
voking a religion that would thus realize for them 


« _______. the spirit’s ladder, 
Which from this gross and visible world of dust, 
Even to the starry world with thousand rounds, 
Builds itself up ; om which the unseen powers 
Move up and down on heavenly ministries.” 


The common thought of mankind, again, is sound and truth- 
ful, in desiring a religion while never derogating from what is 
divine, that would hold the human will to be free, and that 
would impart a free mind to those who are its subjects,—a reli- 
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gion that would “only speak right on, and tell us that which we 

ourselves do know.”’ We all know that it is in ourselves that we 

are thus or thus. Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners; so that if we will plant nettles, or sow let- 
tuce, set hyssop and weed up thyme, supply it with one gender 
of herbs or distract it with many, either to have it sterile with 
idleness or manured with industry; why the power and corri- 
gible authority of this lies in our wills. The old elementary 
worship of the Pelasgo-Argive people being dispelled, ‘‘ the 
good are now never fatalists. The bad alone act by necessity, 
they say*.”’ ‘The system of freedom,”’ says a philosopher, 
“satisfies my heart; the opposite system destroys and anni- 
hilates it.’” But the common thought of mankind, which hates 
all slavery, aspires also to a positive freedom, and desires a reli- 
gion that would impart actually a free mind. It approves of a 
religion that, while guarding all general revealed truths with an 
invincible and invariable constancy, would leave ample space 
for the human mind to wander over at liberty, without being 
stopped every moment by a formula, and that would even con- 
demn any attempt to invest opinions with the inviolability of 
faith. Within these permitted limits, indeed, as a great author 
says, intimations from our own souls of something more perfect 
than others teach, if faithfully followed, give us a consciousness 
of spiritual force and progress never experienced by the vulgar 
of high or low life, who march as they are drilled. Fenelon, he 
adds, if not a profound, was an original thinker; he was essen- 
tially free; he wrote from his oWn mind+. The common 
thought, we are told, at the present day invokes a law, a free 
law,—such a law as a lover likes when he calls himself the 
slave of his mistress; liberty, in one sense, then is distasteful to 
him; he prefers law, but his law is liberty. Such is the perfect 
law. Such a law is the common religious law that the hearts of 
all men, when they know of it, will approve of. What can be 
better, wiser, or more efficacious for good, than such common 
thoughts, as we find them expressed, as in this instance, in this 
light, popular journal, that we have taken with us to the bower ? 
“Plainly I confess,” says the Roman orator, “that nothing can 

be more insane than for any one knowingly to come into a place 
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where he is about to lose his liberty?” But greater is the folly 
of him who, under pretence of avoiding this first folly, would 
mistake for liberty the licence of a mind which would estimate 
no restraint as useful, no authority as sacred, no limitation 
within the province of human reason as an element of liberty 
itself. 

Again, we may say that, in relation to this branch of truth, 
the common thoughts of humanity are best, inasmuch as they 
approve of a religion that, while indulgent and merciful, would 
teach and inspire virtue; engaging men to pursue what in the 
language of Pindar may be called “the illustrious path of 
heaven-prompted deeds.”’ 

Let us observe for a moment how many things here in com- 
mon ways of thinking demand our preference; and smile not, 
arch companion, because the passages are read by one who has 
so little right to turn this way the eyes of another, but sup- 
pose him the while all that he ought to be, and so attend. In 
the first place, this very identification of religion with what is 
commonly understood as goodness, is a thought of which the 
value is inestimable. So essentially, indeed, does the common 
sense of mankind require ordinary action, in contradistinction 
to a dreamy indulgence of the mind in theoretical perfection, 
that a philosopher places the foundation of our knowledge in 
our sense of its obligation. ‘We are compelled to believe,” 
says Fichte, ‘that we act, and that we ought to act in a certain 
manner; we are compelled to assume a certain sphere for this 
action; this sphere is the geal actually present world, such as 
we find it. From this necessity of action proceeds the con- 
sciousness of the actual world; and not the reverse way, from 
the consciousness of the actual world the necessity of action: 
we do not act because we know, but we know because we are 
called upon to act.’’ Come, don’t spoil that pretty mouth by 
pulling it in the form of an O, to signify that this is too hard for 
you. Consider, you told me yesterday that ‘‘ you must” go down 
to the hospital to see your friend with a broken leg, whom you 
visit as often as they will let you in, and that “ you must’ take 
her some ham, and some oranges, and some twenty other things 
besides, that I have forgotten. Well, here was a necessity for 
you ; and from knowing only this you might have known what 
this philosopher says you could not know otherwise, that there 
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was such a place as the said hospital, that there were such per- 
sons as you and your friend, and that there was, in short, a real 
world in which you both were living. By that one act, there- 
fore, you were secured against all the sepa that might seek 
to bewilder you. 

But let us proceed. The common thought of humanity is 
alive to the pernicious consequences of grave transgressions. 
It is only this thought which poets, philosophers, and moralists 
repeat when they warn us against them; as when Touchstone 
is represented saying in his homely way to his apprentice 
Quicksilver, ““Nay; on, on! You see the issue of your sloth: 
of sloth cometh pleasure, of pleasure cometh riot, of riot 
comes dissoluteness, of dissoluteness comes spending, of spend- 
ing comes want, of want comes theft, of theft comes hanging; 
and there is my Quicksilver fix’d.’’ And again, “As for you, 
Master Quicksilver, think of husks; for thy course is running 
directly to the prodigal’s hog-trough. Husks, sirrah! work 
upon that now.” It is the same common thought which makes 
the good apprentice say to his dissipated companion, ‘ Would 
God thou hadst not run into these courses! It is a great pity ; 
thou art a proper young man; of an honest and clean face, 
somewhat near a good one. God hath done his part to thee; 
but thou hast made too much and been too proud of that face, 
with the rest of thy body, for maintenance of which in neat 
and garish attire thou hast been a prodigal.’’ Humanity, col- 
lectively and individually, trembles when it hears of ‘a large 
time-fitted conscience that is bound to nothing.” It mourns 
when it knows and can say of a person, though speaking through 
him of himself, “Thy sin’s not accidental, but a trade.” It 
feels all the horror inspired in an Aschylus when it hears of a 
man laying the foundation of a family curse by “kicking the 
altar of righteousness with profane foot.” It knows that 


‘‘_____ morality, applied 
To timely practice, keeps the soul in tune, 
At whose sweet music all our actions dance.”’ 


And it feels instinctively that 


it is no toy, 
Though ignorance at slight esteem hath set her 
That will preserve us good or make us better.” 
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Therefore, when a religion is presented to it that offers the most 
effectual remedy against those ills that flesh is heir to, and 
invites mankind “to cull the sweet flowers that all the virtues 
yield*,” it adopts, or, at least, reveres it as its best friend. 
The common thought, then, must be admitted excellent, inas- 
much as it is capable of this discernment, of which so many 
philosophers and men seeking distinction by eXtraordinary ways 
of thinking have in every age betrayed their want. Moreover, 
that a religion which would possess such pretensions should not 
always prove successful, would be no obstacle to its favourable 
reception by the common intelligence, which proves, again, its 
own excellence by that fact; for in the natural world 


admit some branches 
Grow not so straight and beautiful as nature 
Intended them, will you disgrace the stem ?’’ 





That those who are the ministers of this religion should, while 
taking pains to avoid such a contingency, offend some who feel 
troubled in conscience by the memory of their own transgres-~ 
sions, which is awakened by their general reproofs, would seem 
to furnish no ground of objection to it in the common thought, 
which hates freedom from conscience as much as a usurped 
dominion over conscience. It will be wisely satisfied when they 
reply to such revilers in the words of the Roman actor, when 
men by conscience stung cry out, ‘“‘’Tis personal; ’tis writ for 
me.” 

(= we cannot help it; 

For, when a covetous man’s express’d, whose wealth 

Arithmetic cannot number, and whose lordships 

A falcon in one day cannot fiy over, 

Yet he so sordid in his mind, so griping, 

—— if a patrician 

(Though honour’d with a consulship) find himself 

Touch’d to the quick in this—we cannot help it ; 

Or, when we show a man that is corrupt, 
if you feel something in your bosom 
That puts you in remembrance of things past 
Or things intended—’tis not in us to help it, 
If to express a man sold to his lusts, 
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Wasting the treasure of his time and fortunes 

In wanton dalliance, and to what sad end 

A wretch that’s so given over does arrive at, 
Deterring careless youth by his example 

From such licentious courses, 

can deserve reproof, 

Why are not all your golden principles, 

Writ down by grave philosophers to instruct us 
To choose fair virtue for our guide, not pleasure, 
Condemn’d unto the fire?” 





But no! a religion that would come to the assistance of huma- 
nity, and of us all, in fact, personally, by making vice more 
difficult and virtue more attainable, would never want the 
suffrages of common thoughts admiring and approving it. Such 
thoughts are therefore best. If men will sometimes appeal to 
what they may fancifully and falsely call the native moral senti- 
ments, as overturning the fabric of “a false theology,” they will 
not mislead themselves through some scientific formula into the 
denial of what all mankind feels to be true. ‘*No matter 
through what circumstances they may have erred, men feel it 
to be a serious consideration that they have fallen into wicked- 
ness; & grave concern, not rightly met by the questionable 
statement, that whatever is, is right. There is here an ambiguity 
of language which cannot deceive the common thought. That 
statement it knows may be true in one sense, but not true in 
another; and that it is not true in the only important sense 
with which we are at present concerned: that it may be true as 
controverting diseased theology, but that it is not true as an 
appeal against the condemnation of conscience.” 


‘¢ Sin, juggler-like, casts sin before our eyes; 
Craft sometimes steals the wonder of the wise.”’ 


And, as another poet says, 





“ you can gild vice 
And praise it into alchymy, till it go 
For perfect gold, and cozen almost the touchstone.”’ 


The common thought of humanity is excellent in its approval 
of a religion that, while humane and broad in its appreciations, 
would prove itself to be beyond the influence of such mistakes ; 
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that could not be awed by threats, cajoled by flattery, or misled 
by the sophistry of evil propensities; a religion that would say, 
with Hamlet, when virtuous sentiment is pretended as an excuse 
for transgression, 


‘‘ Throw away the worst part of your heart, 
And live the purer with the other half.’ 


The excellence of that common thought is shown in its desiring 
and accepting a religion that would seek, by wisdom simple 
and profound, to change goodness into custom, for, as the same 
great thinker says, 


‘¢That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of habit’s devil, is angel yet in this ; 
That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery : 
That aptly is put on. ————— 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.” 


The common thought will prove its excellency in taking the 
side of such religion, even against what itself is sometimes 
tempted to love, and also in its readiness to admit the justice 
of that different discipline which seems instinctively to be 
reserved for man in different periods of his life, according as he is 
more or less exposed to danger, and according to the difference 
in the kind of danger to which he is liable. That common 
thought silently and profoundly understands, in its worst mo- 
ments, what charm is in human modesty between ‘‘a virtuous 
bachelor and a maid.’ It recurs, with an admiring and unde- 
finable pleasure, to instances of its power, in scenes of daily 
occurrence, in the sequestered retreats of a rustic village, in the 
streets of the capital, in the field, in the house; every where it 
recognizes the mysterious beauty of the common thought which 
preserves so many artless children amidst the dance of the 
green or the walk through woods at even, amidst frolic and 
fun, and smiles and laughter, still in unsullied innocence. 
That common thought recurs, with no less interest, to the vast 
and varied, and yet still smiling horizon towards which the 
eyes of maturer age are often directed, embracing, without loss 
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of benevolence or virtue, the knowledge of so many offences 
and of so much poignant distress of mind, the hope of so much 
being forgiven, and the anticipation of so many judgments 
being reversed in the final courts of appeal; and the conclusion 
that it draws from considering these two mental states, is in 
favour of a religion that would forbid to man, at one period of 
his life, a train of thought that it would allow him to indulge in 
at another. For that truth will do so is obvious. ‘It may, 
indeed,’ as a great author says, ‘become the well-disposed 
man of riper years, who is always ready to turn an indulgent 
eye upon life and youth, to avert his attention from the many 
errors into which unbridled energy is apt to fall, good-naturedly 
to laugh at these, and to think that wisdom will come with 
years; but the youth who feels himself honoured by this judg- 
ment, and even demands it as his due, cannot be supposed to 
possess a very delicate sense of honour.” 

In short, the common thought of mankind seems admirable 
for invoking a religion that would know how to reconcile 
humanity with holiness, that would despise not the smallest 
graces, but of which one might say, personifying her, 


‘¢ She hath no scorn of common things, 
And, though she seem of other birth, 
Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings, 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 


Blessing she is: God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless.” 


In fine, we must admire the excellence of common thoughts, 
for their affinity with a religion that would be, as you and I 
would say, fit for the times, or, as the learned would say, that 
could accommodate itself, not only to the different periods in 
the life of each person, but to the successive stages of collective 
humanity, and to the varied character which the state of man 
assumes in different ages; for they whe have profoundly 
studied history are, in general, of opinion that humanity has 
successive stages of development, and they say that it looks 
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like systematic obstinacy to go on denying that different epochs 
of the world have distinctive wants, spirits, views, and aspi- 
rations. The moon once asked its mother to make clothes for 
it, but she replied that she could not, since it was sometimes 
little, and at others great, and always changing. With the 
game properties, humanity would be attracted by a religion 
that could get over this difficulty, and suit its nature equally 
well at all periods of its phases and revolutions. 

Some men would cling to the dry bones of antiquity as a part 
of religion, and hope to reanimate them by an archeological 
passion, choosing 


“ some awkward thing, 


Pick’d from the worm-holes of long vanish’d days, 
And from the dust of old oblivion raked.”’ 





As in poetry and oratory, for example, some take delight exclu- 
sively in the lofty voices of the ancient world, and, among the 
moderns, in that only which is produced and impenetrated by 
the spirit of the ancients; so others, in religion, will suffer 
nothing but what comes apparelled in the costume of the tenth 
or thirteenth century. Show them Shakspeare and Schiller, 
Fenelon and Lacordaire, “men that you should dote on; yet, 
by the faith of men, we have some old crab trees here at home 
that will not be grafted to your relish.’ ‘As in Statick expe- 
riment,”’ says Glanville, “an inconsiderable weight, by virtue 
of its distance from the centre of the balance, will preponderate 
much greater magnitudes; so the most slight and chaffy opi- 
nion, if at a great remove from the present age, contracts such 
an esteem and veneration, that it outweighs what is infinitely 
more ponderous and rational of a modern date. But ’tis better 
to own a judgment, though but with a ‘curta supellex’ of cuherent 
notions, than a memory like a sepulchre, furnished with a load 
of broken and discarnate bones.’’ The common thought, as we 
lately observed, would never hail innovation, merely as such, 
or discard, solely because it is ancient, what our fathers before 
us loved and used with advantage. Such vanity belongs but to 
& few, and to men who seek singularity by taking extraordinary 
views, or it may be characteristic of persons without any kind 
of sentiment, who think only about what they may personally 
gain by achange. “Thus, any one who observes the rubbish- 
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carters,” says Mayhew, “will have been struck with the stolid 
indifference with which these men go about their work, however 
much the scene of their labours, from its historical associations, 
may interest the better informed. So it was,” he adds, “ when 
they removed the ruins of our ancient monasteries, and so it 
would be to-morrow, if directed to commence the demolition 
and rubbish-carting of Westminster Abbey, the Temple Church, 
or St. Paul’s.” But this is only the natural effect of a profes- 
sional drudgery in men who have to gain alivelihood. There 
is not @ common man or woman looking on, still less such 
persons as come here to the Lover’s Seat, who would not feel 
differently, and, without being under the influence of any sin- 
gular passion, who would not betray, by their looks at least, 
that they lamented, though they would oftener Bye that regret 
utterance, saying, No, 


a“ 





——_—_——_ you may allow 
(Your candour safe) what’s taught in the old schools ; 
All such as lived before you were not fools.’’ 


But still the common thought, ever swayed, more or less, by 
the atmosphere it breathes, would acquiesce in the obligation 
of not needlessly running counter to the age in which men live, 
and of not contradicting the real progress of human society, the 
reality of which, in certain relations, seems, even to us, beyond 
disproof. While eccentric and unnatural thoughts, ‘“ the better 
to conceal or the more to countenance, by a general conformity 
to their own limping, would have religion, Scripture, and reason 
also made to halt with them for company, putting us off with 
impotent conclusions, lamer and shorter than the premises,” 
the common thought of mankind attests its excellence, by 
adopting the maxim of Cicero, which you and I can perfectly 
understand, at least when translated, and by applying it, as we 
unconsciously do, to distinguish the right use of antiquity, 
saying, for we may hear it in his own words, “ Non igitur 
exempla majorum quezrenda, sed consilium est eorum, a quo 
ipsa exempla nata sunt explicandum * ;” or even by repeating, 
so as to make its own, the remarkable words which occur in 
another place, and saying, “ Et profecto ita est, ut id haben- 
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dum sit antiquissimum et deo proximum, quod sit optimum *.” 
The common thought would suggest the advice of a ae when 
he says, 
‘‘ Consult the dead upon things that were, 
But the living only on things that are.” 


And this, assuredly, is wise, for each age over which man 
seems to have but little control, is to be considered as a mani- 
festation of the divine idea; and therefore, 


‘‘We must believe the promise of to-morrow, 
And feel the wondrous meaning of to-day.” 


In fact, as an eminent author says, “ No man can quite exclude 
this element of necessity from his labour. No man can quite 
emancipate himself from his age and country, or produce a 
model in which the education, the politics, usages, and arts, 
of his times shall have no share. Though he were never so 
original, never so wilful and fantastic, he cannot wipe out of 
his work every trace of the thoughts amidst which it grew, 
The very avoidance betrays the usage he avoids. Above his 
will, and out of his sight, he is necessitated, by the air he 
breathes, and the idea on which he and his contemporaries 
live and toil, to share the manner of his times, without knowing 
what that manner is. Now that which is inevitable in the 
work has a higher charm than individual talent can ever give, 
inasmuch as the artist’s pen or chisel seems to have been held 
and guided by a gigantic hand to inscribe a line in the history 
of the human race.” In Glanville’s curious work, printed in 
1661, we read, ‘‘To them that come after us, it may be as 
ordinary to fly into remoter regions, as now to ride a journey, 
and to confer at the distance of the Indies, by sympathetic 
conveyances, may be as usual to future times, as to us in a 
literary correspondence.”’ Of course, this relates to a sphere in 
which progress is inevitable; but still what has occurred since 
' this was written might, perhaps, encourage us to hope, whatever 
might be our attachment to the definite, that in another order 
of truth, changes, less striking to the imagination, though equally 
as great, may hereafter be accomplished; that real and effectual 
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ameliorations may take place in the spirit and manners of 
society; that some obstacles to mutual beneficence which now 
exist may be removed; that new facilities may be opened for 
the practical adoption of that love in which the perfection of 
religion is known to consist. We may hope, that a certain 
conventionalism, surpassing war in its effects, may no longer 
rend asunder the ties of humanity, scattering into small par- 
ticular anxieties and interests the spirit of families, and the 
sympathy of each man with the whole; that greater union 
among classes may eventually co-exist with variety, and more 
social harmony with truth. Such a progress, hailed by common 
thoughts, would be obnoxious to no charge of sanctioning an in- 
vocation of the indefinite, as the grand strategy and the supreme 
seduction of error; nor would it lead to any inconsistent or 
organic change. It would not be like adding a new limb, or 
taking from the number of limbs in the human body, with a 
view to improving it. Real practical love, with all its sweet 
and beneficent results, would, in religion, create neither the 
monstrous nor the source of debility. It would not be turning 
the roses of the spiritual paradise into the thistles and thorns of 
@ poisonous wilderness, but it would be a natural growth and 
development of principles which had never previously been 
realized upon earth; it would be a natura] and most gracious 
expansion of buds into flowers, more beautiful and fragrant than 
had ever before graced the world we live in. In point of fact, 
we see that the sentiments and opinions of men, in relation to 
things of life, do change, as well as their scientific convictions. 


‘¢ New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ day were best.” 


All observant men must remark, with the philosopher, how 
independent of the good intentions among men the world goes 
on, as well or as ill as it can, without human effort, by what 
some will call the blind mechanism of nature. But, as one of 
the ancients said, of «bBor Atdg det ebrimrover, “The dice of 
God are always loaded.” “In every moment of her duration, 
nature,” says a great modern author, “is one connected whole ; 
in every moment, each individual part must be what it is be- 
cause all the others are what they are; and you could not 
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remove a single grain of sand from its place, without thereby, 
although, perhaps, imperceptibly to you, altering something 
throughout all the parts of the immeasurable whole. But every 
moment of this duration is determined by all past moments, 
and will determine all future moments, and you cannot conceive 
even the position of a grain of sand other than it is at present, 
without bemg compelled to conceive the whole indefinite past 
to have been other than what it has been, and the whole inde- 
finite future other than it will be.’’ In harmony with such 
impressions, which, though expressed in philosophic language, 
contain nothing but what is accessible and familiar to the 
common thoughts of men, those general conceptions which we 
all have of social good will prove their excellence in desiring 
and admiring a religion that would correspond to this law of 
necessity, and that would have adjustments without end, 
to suit the successive changes in the progress of the human 
race. For, in fact, the common thought can never be so im- 
posed upon, as to be persuaded that it is the office of a true 
religion to make the persons subject to it ridiculous and 
useless in their generation, to make them antiquarians, rather 
than men, and to fill them with disgust at the economy and 
operation of nature. We observed, in the beginning of this 
inquiry, that all common things are beautiful. We see now, 
that for the world, within certain limitations, to change is a 
common thing. Why should not this change, also, be beautiful 
and in accordance with the rest? Where on earth is the neces- 
sity for supposing, in the interest of any cause, that men should 
always wear togas, or steel armour, or the costume of a later 
period, with the trains of thought associated with such things, 
or reject every change in tastes and modes of living, including 
sentiments and views of life, merely because unknown or dimly 
perceptible to past ages? The common thought may have little 
to do with the past, and pretend to no foresight into the future ; 
at the Lover’s Seat it is neither that of the antiquarian nor the 
prophet ; but it will embrace the present, and endeavour, as far 
as it can, though unconsciously, to accomplish the work that it 
feels itself called, in co-operation with contemporary living men 
and women, to fulfil, It invokes, therefore, a religion that 
would suit the present, as it was found in accordance with the 
past, and that would prove adjusted in regard to whatever 
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future ages might require; it will prove its excellence, in de- 
siring and accepting a religion that would be inexhaustible, 
that would have infinite resources, admirable tendencies of 
adjustment; to which there would be a thousand ways of ar- 
riving and returning, from having in itself a thousand faces, 
which answer to the most different dispositions, to all wants 
and circumstances of the world, to all the mobility and conditions 
of the human heart. What it desires is a religion which would 
regain on one side what it might lose on another, a religion 
that could produce indisputable titles to the fame of having 
produced our actual state of civilization, and which would seem 
evidently called to follow it throughout the course of all its 
future vicissitudes. By desiring, invoking, and, when circum- 
stances allow, accepting such a religion, the common thoughts 
of humanity, in regard to truth of this order, are found, there- 
fore to be the best, and that was the proposition that we had to 
demonstrate; or, if you want to learn the style of mathema- 
ticians, as you have already been presented with eo much Latin 
and Greek, the languages of the learned, you may finish the 
chapter yourself, by repeating after me Q. E. D. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


We t, I never! how can you go on so? one of the parties will 
naturally enough exclaim now, when invited to resume the 
subject in another chapter; but her companion, who is perhaps 
growing as fidgety as herself, will only say, Don’t give in, 
pussy, don’t give in. Silence, beautiful voice! Come back, 
truant, to your seat. Do you want me to think that you ex- 
emplify the old lines we used to hear when we were scholar- 
boys? | 
“Quid levius vento? fulmen. Quid fulmine? fama. 
Quid fama? mulier. Quid muliere? nihil.” 


That’s Latin again, and very coarse abuse too, I can tell you; 

so pray avoid incurring it. Be patient to the last, attentive, and 

the very model of a listener. Remember that we have to main- 
VOL, II. U 
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tain against all assailants—though, by the way, you seem. in- 
clined to quarrel with it just now, as if it were growing too hard 
for you—the dignity of this bench, by speaking of things great 
and grave as well as little and agreeable, and proving that we 
can in a way of our own open discussions within this bower of 
Paradise before a child of nature, a thing of light, and airiness, 
and joy, as intellectual and deep as mete propounded in any of 
their schools. 

Having observed the excellence of common thoughts in rela- 
tion to that branch of truth which constitutes religion in general, 
and even in its most positive form, it remains to complete 
the subject by proceeding, as we did in regard to philosophy, to 
remark briefly some few of the evil consequences of flying from 
them, and adopting in relation to the same object singular or 
extraordinary ways of thinking, to which more or less in all 
ages some few persons, desirous of striking out new. paths and 
obtaining for themselves a distinction and separation from 
others, have had recourse. 

Religious controversy is only known at the Lover's Seat, as 
the Germans would say, objectively, from its having left some 
traces of its operation in places at a distance, or at home per- 
haps in the family; for in modern times it insinuates itself, more 
or less, every where. You are dull, I see, at the mere naming 
it. I feel dull myself for the same reason. If glanced at for a 
moment, the advice of Lepidus is what issues from this peaceful 
bower, 


(S <<< J beseech you, 
Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 
Nor curstness grow to the matter.” 


What the Roman orator once said, addressing pontiffs, might 
recall the style of language which is oftenest heard here, “I 
have not been conversant with these recondite books. I am 
not curious in investigating matters of this kind. The things 
which as one of the peuple, or, as you would say, as one of the 
school children, I have learned, which are heard delivered in 
public, those I have known.” Nevertheless, when these com- 
mon things are contradicted, mistakes afford even here valuable 
suggestions as to the importance of common thoughts within 
this sphere of teaching, of which the general importance has 
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been ‘already recognized. We must now study brevity more 
than ever; but still, however hurried, we must repeat the pro- 
test which we entered on commencing the last chapter, and 
declare that we do not seek, in what is about to follow, ta 
smuggle in any thing artfully by the side of our lawful and 
professed object, or to wander upon any ground of hostile 
operations beyond the limits which we are bound by our com- 
mission to explore. if any thing should pass in, seeming to 
involve other matters besides what we profess to deal in, we 
can’t help it. We do not conceal where we come from; we 
have our flag, like every one else; but, as we said before, what 
may seem to savour of the place and of the colours is here only 
an accident, a coincidence for which we are not personally 
responsible. On to the last we must go, fearless and impartial, 
to show the danger and evil of forsaking what is common. 

But perhaps we shall be stopped here at the threshold by 
some learned Theban proposing what he thinks a very solid ob- 
jection founded on good sense. He will ask us, Was it not by 
starting and diffusing uncommon thoughts that truth itself, in 
the form of Christianity, began? Well, we may compliment 
him on the fund of equity which seems to dictate the question ; 
but equity must have facts to proceed on, and the same equity, 
with only a common knowledge of facts, will enable us to effect 
& passage in spite of the proposed obstacle: for, as a matter of 
school-history, who knows not that the first Christian teachers 
made their appeal to the common thoughts of men to test the 
justice of their doctrines and the divinity of their mission? 
Was it not either to ancient known traditions—and to authorized 
familiar records, as in the case of the Jews, or to the testimony 
of their own poets—to the conscience, to the good sense, and to 
the common sentiments of mankind, cleared from strained, arti- 
ficial, unnatural, and often modern practices, growing out of 
learned and portentous paradoxes, as in the case of the Gentiles, 
that the fishermen of Galilee, following their divine Master, 
universally appealed? Undoubtedly it was, We are not, there- 
fore, using any argument that can be turned against a sacred 
cause when we maintain that, in regard to truth of this order, 
all uncommon thoughts must be suspected. 

Well, proceed on, mate, to the thing or proposition, as I 
think you call it, that is to be developed and proved in the pre- 

‘u 2 
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sent chapter, though I cannot as yet for the life of me see what 
you are driving at. That dees not surprise me, little philosopher, 
for we sometimes think common what is in reality very extra~ 
ordinary, since habit reconciles us to many things that we should 
otherwise wonder at; and this leads me to remark another thing 
that we ought to add by way of preamble, for we should observe 
that persons may profess and evenentertain extraordinary thoughts, 
if one may so say, in a common way, so as ‘to neutralize the effects 
of these thoughts and even change almost their nature. They 
may be holding them because people around them are always 
uttering them; and it is common to humanity to acquiesce in 
very resolute affirmations or negations: they may be holding 
them because they never examined them; and it is common to 
humanity to receive from others many things without examina- 
tion: they may be holding them because they fear to be singular 
in their own locality by contradicting what others there say; 
and it is common to humanity to shun singularity and feel 
ashamed of it. They may thus be holding them and all the 
while be governed by common thoughts, and unconsciously 
reaping the benefit of what with their lips or by the mere fact 
of their position they seem to be protesting against. But all 
this does not affect the conclusions we are about to draw re- 
specting the evil of extraordinary thoughts in themselves, 
when consciously accepted as such and pushed to their natural 
and logical consequences. Let us, then, proceed to consider 
them in this character. 

‘In the first place, then, it does appear in general as if it were 
only men ambitious in taking extraordinary views and loving 
the singularity attached to a reputation of great intellectual or 
spiritual eminence, who desire to form those divisions in religion 
which cause so much bitterness in the world, and to withdraw per- 
sons from communion with the majority, their neighbours. With- 
out having any double or secret motive, tell any one of the common 
unsophisticated people who come to such a place az this what I 
observed to you yesterday—that there was a time, for instance, 
in England when all were of one religion, and they will reply 
in ninety-nime cases out of a hundred just as you did, saying 
that it must have been better then; for they will be of your 
epinion—that it is ridiculous to see us yow all going of a Sunday 
to places of worship each differing from the other. | 
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But remark here in general, before we proceed farther, that: 
those who would introduce or perpetuate extraordinary thoughts 
in this erder are obliged to make use of common thoughts in 
attacking what those thoughts would dictate. Thus it is a 
common thought to detest what these persons generally hold up 
as detestable, for they are careful to represent the object of 
their attacks in such a light that it becomes, in fact, by general 
consent deserving of abhgrrence; but it argues an uncommon 
way of thinking to fall in with their particular views, and to 
adopt the peculiar notions which constitute the process by means 
of which they achieve the work of dividing others and diss 
tinguishing themselves. For example, when they attack super- 
stition and priestcraft, the latter being the most odious of the 
two, it would be right and common heartily to agree with them, 
and to lend.all the help one could to discountenance and brand 
both; but when they propose to do away with such things, and 
to guard against their recurrence by abolishing as far as they 
can what is true and innocent, and what belongs of logical 
necessity to the use or propagation of things intended by 
Heaven as well as to religion itself, it would be an extraordinary 
suggestion however old, and an out-of-the-way proceeding however 
sanctioned, to follow them in that direction. Well, you under- 
stand that much. Let us go on. 

As we remarked in the last chapter, what common thoughts 
invoke is a religion of union and stability, that will not be left 
to fluctuate with the vicissitudes of mere philosophical opinions ; 
but where the love of religious distinction operates, no creed, no 
laws, no society on earth will suffice to ensure that peace 
and acquiescence which humanity desires. Common thoughts, 
when not tampered with by the pride that seeks singularity, 
would conduct ‘men in religious matters, while invoking indi- 
vidual discretion and the reform of abuses by competent hands, 
to admit the golden rule, ‘‘ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus,” which is sufficiently suggestive of the importance of 
common things and common persons within this order; for to 
them must belong universality as to time and place. But this 
rule, so far from satisfying the thirst for distinction and for 
uncommon things which oppresses some men, will prove dia- 
metrieally opposed to all their wishes and to all the maxims 
rising out of them by which they guide. their thoughts, “The 
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opinion of wisdom,” says Charron, “ambition, obstinacy, and 
presumption produce sects and seditions, These affirmative and: 
resolute dogmatists cause all this calamity, which would never 
be heard of if men were’’—~as lovers are in a natural way— 
‘‘ academics, modest, neuter where it is right to be neuter; which 
kind of neutrality, so far from hurting religion, renders it the 
greatest service*.’’ Tagliazucchi represents a theologian and a 
humanist disputing about the superionjty of their respective pro- 
fessions; the conclusion drawn by the author is that the greatest 
number of divisions and errors had theologians and not hu- 
manists for their authors. Be that as it may, one thing is 
certain, that it is men of narrow but extraordinary views who 
have the power of action within this sphere. . The founders of 
divisions appear in general to be men of minds that have little 
extension with all their transcendental singularities. At least, 
we may confidently affirm that they are generally far from 
being eligible candidates for admission into this bower, or per- 
sons susceptible of the common humanized affections in which 
the best men delight. Indeed these affections, for I need not 
speak about having a voice in the bower which they don’t 
aspire to, are incompatible with the office which they assume, 
and they have not the least scruple in avowing it. The wise, 
like lovers, cannot work themselves up into a towering passion 
against others for such reasons; they cannot bring themselves 
to call names and disparage all who do not exactly admit their 
own views; and the consequence sometimes is, as even Pindar 
remarks, that 
*¢ Ungrac’d with eloquence, by weaker foes 
Defeated, valour sometimes flies 
The wordy warfare, while the prize 
To varnish’d falsehood folly throws ft.” 
From these extraordinary thoughts follow effects both ludicrous 
and deplorable; ludicrous, as when Banausus says in the Muse’s 
Looking-glass, | 
“< And ‘cause there be such swarms of new fancies rising, 


T'll have an artist frame two wondrous weather-cocks 
Of gold, to set on Paul's and Grantham steeple, 





* De la Sagesae, ii. 2, + Nem. viii. 
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To show to all the kingdom what fashion next 
The wind of humour hither means to blow.”’ 


And deplorable results attest the evil of such departures from 
the common trains of thinking, as when a whole nation is torn 
and divided into hostile sections, distrusting, ridiculing, dis- 
paraging, as in the discharge of a religious duty, and hating 
with a kind of supernatural hatred those who differ from them. 
Had these aspirants to singularity power, they would, at the 
commencement at least of their career, pour the sweet milk of 
concord into hell, uproar the universal peace, confound all unity 
on earth. A mania for extraordinary views of religion and the 
ambition of thinking unlike the commonalty, until these quali- 
ties have created around them a congenial atmosphere, produce 
a brooder over dark and unintelligible conceits, that seems every 
day to say, like Thersites, “I'll learn to conjure and raise 
devils, but I'll see some issue of my spiteful execrations.”’ 


‘‘Such men are guides: how many a peaceful head 
Born to be still, have they to wrangling led!” 


These extraordinary thoughts are in themselves from the begin- 
ning evil almost visibly by their effects, in this respect, that they 
place either individuals or nations—without that rational ae- 
surance of their possessing greater certainty than others, which 
can only arise from thoughts in accordance with what is com- 
mon—in an isolated position, in which they have to conclude 
that all of mankind besides themselves are in grievous error, 
and that they are more enlightened and better than the rest of 
the world. Where such influence reigns 


‘(A peevish humour swells in every eye, 
The warm are angry, and the cool are shy.” 


‘At such epochs there seems,’ as a great author says, “‘ to be 
a religious dread of a disastrous infection of good humour, which 
renders it indispensable for all who would be distinguished to 
become like vessels of vinegar; and as all then seek to be un- 
common, every one becomes a theologian, a philosopher, a re- 
former, a prophet.’”’ ‘ Theologians,” says Cruciger, ‘are now 
springing up like mushrooms.” “‘I have past my life,” said 
Melanchthon’ mournfully, ‘‘in synods, and I suppose I shall 
have to die in synods,” Charming prospect! | 
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All this makes such a very miserable piece of business of it, 
that sometimes these uncommon thoughts take another direc- 
tion in order to escape from the feeling of isolation, and suggest 
to those who hold them that, in spite of what other individuals 
and nations profess outwardly, they are at heart of the same 
opinion: or these thoughts will sometimes take side simply with 
all fancies that under any banner revolt from the generally 
received convictions; but then by that very refinement, while 
abdicating their religious character and ceasing to represent any 
religion, they proclaim, together with their strangeness and 
singularity, their manifest evil, as a contravention to what we 
observed in a former place respecting the universal need of 
religion in which men are placed by nature; and the worth of 
the thoughts that lead to such results may be gathered from 
the old axiom of law, which says “nihil et inutile equi- 
parantur.” 

Extraordinary thoughts of this order generally are alleged to 
result from a hatred of the abuses, which are thought to belong 
to what is common. No doubt abuses penetrate even to what is 
most in accordance with common thoughts. The vulgar in the 
true sense of the term, which includes the worst in all classes, 
will pervert even what has the most general sanction, and 
impart a most disagreeable effect to every thing; but then, as 
we observed on setting out, the common train of thinking, 
when desires spring up of correcting what becomes a chronic 
social disease, manifests its excellence not by flying to extra- 
ordinary and singular views of oldest things of familiar use, but 
by recurring to that common sense which can preserve them 
pure or correct them when disordered. The cure by men “ who 
where they move create the wonderful,” the correction by means 
of irregular and strange processes of thought ending in mani- 
fest inconsistencies, and at the outset, nevertheless, requiring 
research, learning, and the exercise by men of all classes, in- 
eluding even persons like ourselves, of private and particular 
judgment on subjects that require learning, in opposition to that 
ef others who may be authorized to judge, will never be radical, 
permanent, or beneficial, being opposed to the whele plan of 

nature’s operation and to the order of providential government 
in the world, : 

Jn every case, therefore, the consequence of these extra- 
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ordinary trains of thought are to be deprecated and averted by 
flying to what is.common. Excepting as correctives by exag- 
geration they are of no philosophical value; excepting as pre- 
senting occasions for tolerance, of no social or national import- 
ance. They cause such a disorder in minds, that men influenced 
by them avowedly reject peace and unity: ‘‘ An they be once 
in a calm they are sick.” Discord to such malcontents is ‘very 
manna. And certainly we err not in preferring to such con- 
sequences the common universally understood charities of life. 
The ancient dramatist seems to have such disturbers of peace in 
his eye when making some one say, ‘‘ Well said; confute him 
with not, still, though you cannot bear him down with your 
bare noise, sir.” In fact these uncommon thoughts, however 
they may pass with some for what they are wished to be, proof 
of rare incorruption and singular sagacity, do little often but 
proclaim those who conceive them as men ambitious, hating 
equality with others—that’s the plain truth; their painted gloss 
discovering to men that understand them words and weakness. 

No doubt the majority of them are sincere and well-intentioned 
—in an odd way of their own—holding out, in the beginning 
at least, the promise of social amelioration, and of great pro- 


gress in regard to religious truth. They cry out, as in the Sa 
Shepherd, , 


‘““O what an age will here be of new concords! 
Delightful harmony! to rock old sages, 
Twice infants, in the cradle of speculation, 
And throw a silence upon all the creatures !” 


But the spring of the movement, which cannot be long kept 
secret, does not seem calculated to warrant very sanguine hopes. 
With many who cause or follow it, admitting all their virtues, 
the position is assumed or retained through love of the extra- 
ordinary, and that may be to say the least of it; for, I believe, 
on many occasions of this kind “ the nature of the quarrel never 
yet brooked parle,” as Hortensio says to Gremio. At all events, 
as the scholastics used to say, ‘ Cognoscere aliquid in causa, est 
illud universaliter cognoscere.’’ 

_ The conduet, moreover, of such aspiranta has not very often 
been observed to be without unfairness, misinterpretation, and 
cruelty. . Theirs is not unfrequently to malign and mieconstrue 
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‘a notable construction of a noble labour.”? As a philosopher 

remarks, in accordance with what we have already observed, 
‘‘One of the most favourite and customary tricks of tongue- 
fence among these persons is this—to give to the thing which is 
hateful only to them, a name which is hateful to all men, in 
order thereby to decry it and render it suspected. The existing 
store of which tricks and nicknames becomes inexhaustible, 
being constantly enriched by fresh additions.” Then morbidly 
mistrustful men go about suspiciously prying into churches, 
‘gloomily peeping into schools and colleges, and scrutinizing even 
private houses in search for the dreadful ominous thing—they 
know not what—that their imagination conjures up and ascribes 
to others; like ‘“‘the person of considerable property and in- 
fluence in his parish, of whose great wish Dawes tells the 
amusing instance, that on visiting a school lately set up where 
there had not been one before, he wanted particularly to see 
what he heard called a black board, but of the nature of which 
he had not the slightest idea.”’ 

In short, the results of flying to extraordinary thoughts in 
this sphere are a breaking up of the religious peace and unity of 
@ nation, and sometimes even of the social and political order; 
they prove to be only dissolutions of ancient amities, divisions 
in state, menaces and maledictions against king and nobles— 
needless diffidences; so that, upon the whole, all such intellec- - 
tual wanderings might dictate such a confession as is contained 
in the old lines, 


‘‘ Disorder is the masque we bring; 
And discords are the tunes we sing ; 
No sound in our harsh ears can find a place, 
But highest trebles, or the lowest base.” 


In the second place, a departure from common thoughts, on 
such subjects, is often attended, in the end, either by a restless 
and unhappy scepticism, or by a recurrence to fanaticism of 
the worst kind, under the mask of transcendental, supernatural 
wisdom. 

-To understand better the cause of all this, let us go back 
a little, and inquire what are uncommon thoughts within this 
order, though, of course, we need not specify the hundredth 
part of them. To begin with the beginning, one ‘of. them, 
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undoubtedly, is, that religious truth is a novelty in the Christian 
world, so far as relates to its common and general recognition ; 
that such men as King Alfred and Charlemagne either knew it 
not themselves, or winked at their contemporaries, when out- 
raging it; that our neighbours, including, perhaps, most emi- 
nently intellectual nations and individuals, whom it is very 
pleasant to know, are still choked with the common maze of 
idiots, credulity. Men inclined to these singular ways of 
thinking, will deny every thing that other men have ever so long 
held for certain, and verify the axiom of the jurisconsults, who 
say, “‘ Negativa plus negat quam affirmativa affirmet.” Their 
manners and habits will correspond with the singularity of their 
thoughts. No more showing respect to the most solemn and 
generally approved rites for them! As Phenixella says to 
Francisco Colonnia, 


‘‘ These ceremonies are too common, signior, 
For your uncommon gravity and judgment.” 


They are equally prompted to discard the commonest thoughts, 
however well supported by every kind of solid motive and 
attestation. All that we observed, in the last chapter, as in 
harmony with ordinary trains of thinking on such subjects, these 
persons reject. Itis an uncommon thought to withhold rever- 
ence, while believing in the incarnation, from the mother of 
our Redeemer; an uncommon thought to malign persons that 
had always been venerated as holy, as friends of God, of justice, 
of the people, of the poor; an uncommon thought to hold that 
an artistic representation of them, by means of painting or 
sculpture, can lead men to commit idolatry. Let us stop here, 
&@ moment, not as artists, but as common observers from among 
the people, who have not been taught, by professors of the 
extraordinary, to mistake windmills for giants. I say it is an 
uncommon thought which leads men to be premeditatedly capri- 
cious and inconsistent in the use of common things, as if smitten 
with a certain mistrust or suspicion amounting to monomania—a 
horror of what ordinary good sense pronounces inoffensive, as 
when a person confines ¢he use of things within limits that are 
purely arbitrary; for example, it is an uncommon thought,when a 
rich man resolves to have, on the walls of his dwelling, pictures 
of his father and mother, as a good son, pictures of his sove~ 
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Yeign and of his country’s victories, as a loyal subject, and to 
exclude from them, from principle, with scrupulous care, lest 
he or some one else should fall down and worship them as gods, 
pictures of the historical characters that relate to his religion, as a 
good Christian. Every one, of course, is free to have, in respect 
to art, his tastes and preferences, and when a result can be 
ascribed to them, there is nothing more to be said, but when a 
stranger visits a house, or even a nation, in which there is a 
great deal of religion and no peculiar artistic tastes or pre- 
ferences, and when every place is so arranged and decorated 
that, for any thing attested by the walls, he might suppose, 
notwithstanding endless provision for hero-worship, the family 
or the nation to have no spiritual parentage, country, or belief, 
but to be pure airéyOovec, sprung from the earth, he may be 
sure that there is or was a screw loose some where in the upper 
works, something hereditary, in the blood, or the result of 
an accident; that there is a something wrong ; that a touch of 
you know what, as belonging to all worshippers of the extra- 
ordinary, has visited them, either in some former, or in the 
present, generation. But to proceed to glance at other in- 
stances. It is an uncommon thought, then, to maintain that 
there can be no such thing as an occasional providential depar- 
ture from the ordinary laws of nature; an uncommon thought 
to discard the efficacy of faith in obtaining such a departure; an 
uncommon thought to suppose that the wonderful and unao- 
countable stops suddenly with the phenomenon of our life and 
with what we see. All these, and other thoughts like them, would 
be now uncommon, under all possible circumstances of the 
world, if we understood by common what is calculated to be 
popular, and, what is incontestably logical, in harmony, with 
common sense, and with instinctive ways of thinking and acting. 
In fact, again, my fair companion, I appeal to you, and you 
shall stand for the whole herd of us, as when Dickens, de 
scribing an office in Doctors’ Cémmons, says, that the public 
was represented there by a boy with a comforter. Is there, 
then, any one of these opinions that you would ever have been 
led to out of your own head? Certainby not. I should like to 
gee you concocting them. You may never have thought about 
refuting them. But you would never have started them. If 
persons influenced hy. these extraordinary thoughts are asked, 
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by one of the majority, ‘‘ What good man, that is a friend to 
truth, dares ‘to make this doubtful?” they will often think it 
quite enough, in reply, to say of their admonisher, “ Have not 
to do with him, for he is a fellow of most arrogant and invin- 
cible dulness.” In other words, he is one ofthe common sort, 
not one of the privileged literary and thinking few; by that 
distinction they divide humanity into the two classes of which 
no one with common thoughts has any idea. In consequence, 
of this proud distinction they begin to slight every thing that 
common persons believe, and finally grow hardened in a 
general incredulity, and become either the chiefs or the partisans 
of sceptics. Our common humanity is inquisitive and amorous 
about truth; but here we are met by a thought most strange to 
it, when told that nothing is to be admitted excepting what is 
perfectly understood. That such a principle is as erroneous as 
it is extraordinary, appears from the fact, that the supporters of 
it are in contradiction, as a philosopher remarks, with their own 
practice; for they constantly accept many things which neither 
they nor their opponents can ever understand, and so is this 
extraordinary principle practically given up even by its cham- 
pions. However, they shelter themselves by recurring to the 
extraordinary notion, as we have just remarked, that there are 
two classes of mankind wholly disfinct,—the thinkers and the 
non-thinkers, the learned and the unlearned; and this classifica- 
tion, as they apply it with the relation which it involves as sub- 
sisting between the two divisions, is no less uncommon than it 
is false and in contradiction with facts and nature. 

But uncommon thoughts conduct those who entertain them, 
as often, to the opposite results of a blind and pernicious fana- 
ticism. We have no design to leave our professed immediate 
subject; but it is not departing from it to observe, that certainly 
it was a strange and gratuitous presumption on the part of ex- 
traordinary thinkers, when in a royal book of obligatory for- 
mulas, care was taken to inculcate, not only that no heathen, 
how virtuous soever, could have escaped an endless state of the 
most exquisite misery, but also that every one who dared to 
‘maintain that any pagan could possibly have been saved, was 
himself exposed to the penalty of eternal perdition. Such 
simple people as ourselves are not here to flout any other com- 
mon people on account of their opinions; but it will strike us as 
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very strange, if not even funny, to hear men who give up ordi- 
nary ways of thinking, affirm that Christian antiquity was no- 
thing but Paganism; that all our forefathers were Pagans, and 
that the French and Italians who walk in our streets are still 
idolaters. This #ppears to us as a very uncommon thought. 
But the fact is, that once emancipated from the restraints of 
common sense and common ways of thinking, these lovers of 
singularity stop at no absurdity. Like Busy rushing into the 
puppetshow at Bartholomew fair, they will exclaim at every 
turn, “Down with Dagon! Down with Dagon! ‘Tis I will 
no longer endure your profanations. I will remove Dagon 
there, I say; that idol, that heathenish idol, that remains, as I 
may say, a beam, a very beam,—not a beam of the sun, nora 
beam of the moon, nor a beam of the balance, neither a house 
beam, nor a weaver’s beam,—but a beam in the eye, in the eye 
of the brethren; a very great beam, an exceeding great beam; 
such as your stage-players, rimers, and dancers, who have 
walked hand in hand in contempt of the brethren and the 
cause ;’’ and when told that these things are licensed by au- 
thority, they will reply, ‘ Thou art all license, even licentious- 
ness itself, Shimei! Hold thy peace, thy scurrility; shut up 
thy mouth! Thy profession is damnable, and in pleading for 
it thou dost plead for Baal. I have Jong opened my mouth 
wide and gaped; I have gaped, as an oyster for the tide, after 
thy destruction, but cannot compass it by suit or dispute.’ ” 

Then again, it is an uncommon thought to abandon, through 
fanaticism, a belief in things proved experimentally to be true ; 
as when man’s freedom of will is sacrificed to God’s foreknow- 
ledge and sovereignty,—thus virtually subverting all religion in 
accordance with reason, as well as all duty and responsibility ; 
making man a mere machine, and destroying the great distinc« 
tion between him and the brute. Then are wisest men set 
down as impious, for having said, like Racine, “la raison dans 
mes vers conduit l’homme 4 la fois,’”’ and what the intelligent 
common sense of the greatest ages professed unanimously, 
sacrificed to the visions of a passionate theology. 

‘Again, humanity, as we experience and comprehend it at 
the Lover's Seat, has very little confidence in its own merits, as 
the phrase is,—or rather, what is nearer the truth, it has none 
at ali. If it had no expectations respecting another life but 
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what must have its own virtues for foundation, green, as sym- 
bolical of hope, would never be its livery; but it can never, 
without a peculiar combination of circumstances, be brought to 
entertain the extraordinary thought which prompts Flowerdew 
to exclaim, 


““T say no works are good,— 
Good works are merely popish and apocryphal, 
Though th’ bad abound, surround, yea, and confound us.” 


In fact, there are not wanting among these extraordinary 
thinkers men to verify what another poet says,— 


“Their faith’s their prop, nor have they pass’d such time 
In life’s good works as swells them to a crime. 
If they of pardon for their sins were sure, 
About their goodness they might rest secure.” 


God help us! We in this poor little bower have no title to set 
up for being good; but to tell us gravely that good deeds are 
things suspicious or indifferent, seems to be a treating us as if 
we were ‘‘ great sillies.”” Another thought, uncommon, though 
it may have had acceptors in some places for many years, is 
that which discards all the interpretations that mankind had 
agreed in accepting of the sense of sacred Scripture, when 
these expounders draw from the written text strange, startling, 
extravagant conclusions,—when 


‘¢ All the dark sayings, seal’d to men like us, 
These chiefs interpret, and their flocks discuss.”’ 


But . = may pass over much in silence; for, as some one 
said, speaking ae if expressly for those at the Lover's Seat, I 
do not dissemble that I am ignorant of these things, which, 
even if I knew, 1 would dissemble,—‘ ne aliis molestus, vobis 
etiam curiosus viderer,’— though many things flow from 
these circles which often wander even to our ears.’’ Well, 
now you're going to talk about the Bible,—that in this muddle 
of yours there may be a jumble of every thing, from goose- 
berry-bushes and birds’-nests to hymn-books and Testaments. 
Come, don’t be so sharp, you arch one, [repeat it: we are 
only driven,—that is, I am obliged to drive you to sueh obser- 
vations by the demands of the subject; but one result, which 
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learned men tell us, is as eurious in an historical sense as it 
seems extraordinary to us in a daily life sense, cannot in the in- 
terest of our especial cause, exposing the danger of uncommon 
thoughts, be overlooked here; for we cannot pursue the con- 
trast between popular and singular views in this order without 
“noticing it. So don’t turn away as if the air of some. little 
Bethel was wafting in here, but listen with just such a happy 
face as you had before while you inhaled the fragrance of the 
flowers. Humanity accepts and reveres the Bible; but it was 
an extraordinary thought when an age of great ambition, as is 
observed by a philosopher who may be said to have belonged 
to no party, and whose testimony was wholly unbiassed by any 
authority, rejected common oral tradition and the decrees of 
councils, and at a great distance from the time when it was 
delivered and collected, took its stand upon the written Word. 
This was a new and extraordinary thought, which betrayed its 
inconsistency and led men into an untenable position; for, as 
he remarks, the authenticity of this written Word itself rested 
upon oral tradition, and upon the councils who collected and 
fixed our canon. ‘Thus,’ he continues, ‘“ for the first time in 
the world, a written Book was formally installed as the highest 
standard of truth, and the only teacher of the way of salvation. 
Out of this Book, thus made the sole criterion of truth, the 
chiefs of parties combated whatever flowed from the other two 
sources of belief; thus obviously reasoning in a circle, and 
ascribing to their opponents a principle which they disowned. 
In this position of their cause, and its absolute untenableness 
for an educated public, who were acquainted with thegggints at 
issue, they had no course open to them except an ap ‘to the 
people, into whose hands the sacred volume was to be placed 
translated,—and who, in a moment of revolutionary ideas that 
looked like phrensy, were flattered by the vaunted privilege 
conferred upon them, being told to pronounce between the par- 
ties,—as if, when sane, they would ever wish to do so. But 
according to this system, based certainly upon uncommon views, 
and little in accordance with the instinctive sense of mankind, 
without being able to read the Bible, to say nothing of the obli- 
gation to learn Hebrew and Greek, a man could no longer, pro- 
perly speaking, be a Christian. That was assuredly an extra- 
ordinary conclusion. Hence,” continues this observer, “ arose 
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the prevailing notions on the subject of popular education and 
the universality of reading. We need not be surprised,” be 
adds,‘ that the primary object, Christianity, was afterwards 
forgotten, and that what was at firat only the means, became in 
itself the end. This is the common fate of all human extra- 
ordinary arrangements after they have endured for any length 
of time. Then arose a new Gnosticism among the select and 
distinguished thinkers, who by these means often lost almost 
every feature of positive religion; so that those who had re- 
mained attached to ordinary ways of thinking were enabled, 
aptly enough, to represent them as professing absolute infi- 
delity,—while authors and readers could now propagate their 
opinions under the name of independent philosophy *.” Thus, 
according to a religious philosopher, who, for all his mad fits, is 
often sensible, confusion and anarchy are the result of these 
uncommon ways of thinking with respect to the very founda- 
tions of religious truth, which necessarily involved philosophy 
itself in the disorder; and accordingly, as Fichte continues to 
observe, after the revival of learning in modern Europe, and 
particularly since that epoch, in consequence of departing from 
what had been the common views of men in the sphere of reli- 
gion, there gradually arose a philosophy which made the expe- 
riment whether the books of nature and of knowledge which 
were to it unintelligible, might not assume a meaning when 
read backwards; whereby, indeed, every thing, without excep- 
tion, was taken out of its natural position, and set head down- 
wards. ‘This philosophy,’ he adds, “took possession, as every 
prevalent philosophy necessarily does, of all the avenues of 
public academic instruction. There is thus no wonder that, 
after the unnatural had become to the select few who were 
formed by that instruction natural, nature herself should seem 
to them unnatural; and that, after they had been accustomed to 
see all things upside-down, they should imagine them to be in- 
verted when they beheld them restored to their common, true, 
natural position.” These gentlemen can best understand what 
takes place in their own domains, however dim may be our 
notion of it. To say the truth, perhaps, the listener observes 
here, “I don’t know what you are talking about;” but mean- 
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while one thing will be inferred even by her, that it must have 
been uncommon thoughts and uncommon persons who brought 
about the odd state of things, whatever it may be, that is in- 
tended to be shown up in the above dark passage. 

But to return to the effects of extraordinary thoughts in the 
purely religious sphere. These uncommon notions, forsaking 
the ways which the human intelligence would naturally follow, 
—that is, which persons like you and me would naturally fol- 
low, and which common sense and general experience have 
sanctioned, find it necessary to leave men only the choice of 
being either the chiefs of a fanatical party, or of becoming the 
blind and enthusiastic champions of some one or other eminent 
person, whose name and authority, in spite of professions of in- 
dependence, are to silence thenceforth all opposition. While a 
person with common thoughts will say, “I think nothing of. him 
myself,” the would-be distinguished free inquirer becomes the 
most obsequious of disciples at his feet. ‘I knew beforehand,” 
says an observer, alluding to one of them, “ that with all his 
ostentation of examining the grounds of his opinion, this man 
will do no such thing, and that he cannot possibly say a new 
and spontaneous word. Do I not know that he is pledged to 
himself not to look but at one side—the permitted side—not as 
@ man, but as a retained attorney to his cause?’’ But why 
should any man be put down by the name of another man, 
however extraordinary may be his thoughts? ‘* He that finds 
God,’’ saysa great author, ‘to be a sweet, enveloping thought to 
him, never counts his company. When he sits in that presence, 
who shall dare to come in? When he rests in perfect humility, 
what can Calvin or Swedenborg say?” 


‘¢ OQ qualis jactura Deo prponere quicquam !”’ 


This is assuredly only a very natural and ordinary train of 
thinking ; and it is no less a common thought that would dictate 
such words as the philosopher of old uttered, saying, “ Why 
should we be forced to follow those who can’t agree amongst 
themselves ?’’— “Cur cogimur eos sequi qui inter se digsi- 
dent *?’’ But remonstrances are vain when addressed to men 
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like Lady Whimsey’s chaplain, who are full of knowledge, but 
have no learning at all; who can expound, but understand 
nothing. 


“‘ Of Bible-mysteries they the keys possess, 
Assured themselves, where wiser men but guess.” 


The work of such ambition requires even a successive train of 
new thoughts, each perhaps stranger than its predecessor ; for, 
as the poet says, 


‘‘ This I perceive, that when a sect grows old, 
Converts are few, and the converted cold.’ 


And so there is no end to the changes of opinion which ensue 
umong men who are all ambitious of this melancholy kind of 
singularity and distinction. 

In fine, what perhaps concerns us at the bower more espe- 
cially, these uncommon thoughts, descending to a few popular 
men, who have influence over the multitude, produce by their 
vague and distant echo effects as deplorable among the simple, 
who are without the ambition of singularity, and who as it were 
thus, in spite of themselves, are more or less withdrawn from 
the common notions and sentiments with which their minds 
would otherwise have been in harmony. 

The first result is a state of voluntary ignorance, which is 
itself a prodigy. Doubts as to the commonest things having been 
generated, and first principles called in question, and good 
sensé set down as pure vulgarity, if not even as an appanage of 
the ‘vetus homo’ of St. Paul, the ordinary mind, anxious to 
escape from further trouble, and told to distrust all its own im- 
pressions, plunges into indifference and universal contempt of 
all but visible and tangible things. Then each claims the privi- 
lege of being able to say, in the words of our old dramatist, 
“{’ll remember what I please; I'll forget what I remember.”’ 
Then in the upper classes the eccentric, paradoxical spirit, 
breaks off all connexion with the common duties of domestic 
life, for which a kind of mystic transcendentalism is substituted, 
and no less does it dispense with the graces of humanity in 
youth ; for the ambition under this influence seems to be, not 
to study manliness or to be a candidate for admission into such 
company as are found seated here in the bower, but to figure 
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in the category of those described by the dramatic writers of 
the seventeenth century, under the title of “the blades,” who 
think it gentlemanly to be profligate, to roar, and break win- 
dows, to resemble that Count Lodovico, to whom Antonelli 
says, ‘“‘All the damnable degrees of drinking have you stag- 
gered through.” Then, in the lower classes, thus turned aside 
from their natural] bent, “any thing is a truth, when it is their 
interest to have it so.” Without being eagles, in an intellectual 
sense, they will be where the carcase is, and that shall be their 
faith, which is best able to pay them for it. ‘‘ Periit judicium 
ubi res transiit in affectum.” So it is witnessed here. And 
now,—let us both look grave,—and now, dear little schoolmate, 
let the tear-drop steal into the corner of your eye. That 
sparkle is always ready there, you know, at your command. The 
diamonds twinkle in your eyes when the least little tiny thing 
goes wrong. Here is real cause for them. Never, never, could 
there be more occasion for them than now; for when things 
come to this pass, then, even in this place of lover’s meeting, 
can be found the hapless victims of an entire system, all de- 
siring to act better, all pleading ignorance, as when one poor 
coster-girl said to Mayhew, “I don’t think I could forgive 
an enemy, if she injured me very much. I’m sure I don’t 
know why I couldn’t, unless it is that I’m poor, and never 
learnt to do it.” Then all public worship, all form of religion, 
all faith, all hope in a future life, are abandoned, absolutely 
ignored ; sleep, eternal sleep, that is the best and Jast prospect, 
even in a valentine. A mechanic’s wife said to Mr. Mayhew, 
** We don’t go to church or chapel, on a Sunday, we’re 80 tired 
out after the week’s work. But John reads a tract that a young 
lady leaves, till he falls asleep over it.” Some might tell 
another reason, perhaps, for his doing so, but that might be 
less to our purpose. A scavenger said to him, “I never goes 
to any church or chapel. Sometimes I.hasn’t clothes as is fit, 
and I ’spose I couldn’t be admitted into sich fine places in my 
working dress. I was once in a church, but felt queer, as one 
dees in‘ them strange places, and never went again.’’ Some 
might be no less able to explain this result, but the conside- 
ration of it belongs rather to others, and so we may let it pass. 
The same author eays elsewhere, speaking of another class, 
and we cannot help his saying #0, though it seems to invite 
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us on the very ground we protested against entering on,—‘ I 
ascertained that only those belonging tothe old common faith were 
attendants on public worship.” ‘O yes,’’ said a coster, one of 
the victims of whom we speak, “I’ve heard of God; He made 
heaven and earth; I never heard of his making the sea; that’s 
another thing, and you can best learn about that at Billingagate. 
Yes, I've heard of our Redeemer. Well, I only wish I could 
redeem my Sunday togs from my uncle’s.” ‘ Beyond the love 
of self,’’ concludes this author, “the coster-boys have no tie 
that binds them to existence.” There is again another sug- 
gestive testimony, which for the same reason we must refer to 
the hearing of others. Thus, in short, is the circle completed. 
The original departure from the common thoughts, sentiments, 
end usages of mankind, leading from the ambitious heights of 
intellectual fame to these lowest depths, where, if any contest 
with truth be attempted, one might perhaps, without exaggera- 
tion, represent it, when stript of accidental distinctions, and 
reduced to its strict elements, as the combat of good sense with 
@ contrary sense,—of a sound mind with extravagance,—of hope 
with despair of all things. 

It seems to me that we have proved our case, and made out 
clearly that uncommon ways of thinking in relation to truth of 
this order are not to be depended on. I hope you do not think 
that the subject was quite out of place here? Of course not. 
It is the girl herself who so replies. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Wext, I suppose we have done it this time, and scared away 
the stranger, if no one else is frightened. However, we are at 
last near the end of our extracts, and so may take courage; for 
I believe we are both equally impatient to leave even the 
bower ; for, as the leamed Varro you must know says, “pulcher- 
rimus locus semper assidenti odibilis est; gaudet natura varie- 
tate,"’—-which in plain English is to say that even the Lover's 
Seat becomes hard and tiresome when we have sat too long on 
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it, without the change and variety which nature requires, We 
‘may soon now be thinking about going home to the dingy spar- 
‘ rows, whose smoky feathers, as Dickens would say, will seem,-in 
such company as yours, like the plumage of the tropics. We 
shall soon be recurring to unconscious bliss, without striving to 
understand it,—to the delightful, unsubstantial, happy, foolish 
impressions, which we felt on first coming here, as we played 
hide and seek on the broom-clad hill, and you kept pressing me 
to ‘take your blackberries, saying so archly it would do me 
good. Our whispers and listening must soon come to an end, 
and we shall be leaving here only “the dry-tongued laurels’ 
pattering talk,’’ till other lovers come to waken fresh echoes. 

Our subject has long been grave enough in all conscience for 
any circumstances; and too severe, perhaps, notwithstanding 
the late assurance to the contrary, for the sweet place we have 
been occupying. It is time that Lovers at least should cry 
truce to such reflections. There remains, however, a theme 
more congenial with their disposition, from which we cannot 
turn away without leaving our task incomplete; and, after 
briefly considering it, the little audience may rise and give us 
liberty to depart—with them shall 7 say? Ah, yes! by all 
means, with them; for to the last I would cling to such com- 
pany. 

6 nnn SO, 80! IT will not 
Trouble the play of my delighted fancy, 
But dream my dream out.’”’ 


For to depart alone, and take in imagination a last farewell of 
such associations, would leave us only the experience of the 
sorrowing poet when he broke forth in these words,— 


‘“‘ Alas! dear Clio, every day 
Some sweet idea dies away ; 
Echoes of songs and dreams of joys 
Inhuman absence all destroys.”’ 


We have seen, without pretending to any judgment or saga- 
city of our own, more than belongs to all the world,—that the 
common thoughts of humanity are excellent in relation to 
truth—excellent in regard to the objects of learning—excellent 
in philosophy and in religion. But it cannot have escaped our 
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notice, how all persons in relation to these subjects have need. 
of breathing the atmosphere of this bower—of a generous and 
expansive sympathy with all that is human—of great mutual 
forbearance and charity,—or, in other words, of that intellec- 
tual grace which is called tolerance, without which learning 
degenerates into pedantic pride, philosophic training into 
cabals, and religion into injustice and ferocity. It remains, 
therefore, to show that tolerance is the dictate of a common 
thought, and that this thought is like all other natural and 
ordinary sentiments, deserving of our love and of our admira- 
tion. 

God; we know from what has been told to us all at school, is 
the author and archetype of humanity: the excellence of our 
nature consists in conformity with Him, who, in the natural or- 
der, makes his sun to shine on all,—and who in his revealed 
will has left these adorable words, ‘‘ And whoever shall speak a 
word against the Son of Man it shall be forgiven him *.” 
Humanity, still retaining so many traces of the divine image, 
has not wholly lost this feature, in which it resembles its arche- 
type. The thought of tolerance, with all the good-humour, 
equity, and moderation that the word implies, is inherent in 
it,—is constantly, though perhaps unconsciously, familiar to it, 
—is daily ixxoked by it,—and is only expelled from it by the 
suggestions of intellectual or political ambition, seeking self- 
aggrandizement, in some relation or other, by what is extraordi- 
nary and transcendental. To have religious enmities, and all 
out of the way quarrels rising out of them in horror,—to treat all 
men as our brothers,—to love one another,—to fold the arms 
of benevolence round all,—* this,” said Hough, the friend of 
Dyer, “is Christianity, if I know it;” and this, which seems as 
old and easy as any baby’s song, that the little children can 
sing when they first begin to prattle, would be in accordance 
with the common thoughts of men if they were not induced to 
relinquish it by some influence that exists out of the common 
path of human life as marked out by nature and revelation. 
The common life of humanity, which is that of labour, has not 
in fact time for religious quarrels, and that fact alone might 
suffice to show what was intended in that respect by revelation 
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as-well as by nature. But this is not all.. Even those who are 
exposed by leisure and ambition to adopt extraordinary thoughts 
in regard to this subject, will often betray the presence of 
tolerance in their nature. It is the remark of a great author, 
that some men are at times better than their politics or than 
their theology. Their daily life, he says, gives it the lie. 
Every ingenuous and aspiring soul leaves something behind him 
in his own experience; and all men feel sometimes the false- 
hood which they cannot demonstrate. For men are wiser than 
they know. That which they hear in schools and public assem- 
blies without after-thought, if said in conversation, would pro- 
bably be questioned in silence. If a man dogmatize in a mixed 
company on mystical themes, or such as are above human com- 
petency, he is answered by a silence which conveys well enough 
to an observer the dissatisfaction of the hearer, but his ineapa- 
city to make his own statement. 

However, it is from the Lover’s point of view that all this 
will be best understood; for elsewhere men who seek intel- 
lectual distinction will not be inclined to follow common 
thoughts on this subject. You need not look so wise and 
solemn, stranger, as if you condemned us already for saying so. 
History reveals what your grave, deliberative, and reasoning 
men, with the best intentions, are capable of doing in the way 
of intolerance. They must pardon us of the bower, if we like to 
listen to what impulsive, comparatively ignorant, and, in their 
estimation, very frivolous people, will say and propose respect- 
ing such a theme as this; they must pardon me for observing, 
that at the Lover’s Seat, where is an interchange of those affec- 
tionate looks of congratulation which, whatever some may think, 
enlarge the mind, the passionate declamation of intolerant 
zealots, and even the learned and elaborate pleading with which 
others defend their views, would only excite astonishment. In 
‘truth, here we find better birds: here at least are cheerful, 
lively, human hearts, that will lead us right, even when reason, 
on the wing of owls and ravens, might be prepared elsewhere 
to.lead us wrong; here are minds that will deem it virtue to 
ma the eum a and to be joyful 
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When the-world ‘is seen from this spot with the eyes of lovers, 
with the genérous feelings inspired by a noble affection which 
goes a great way to clear the intelligence, the qualities and 
the acts opposed to toleration, on many points wear no common 
or familiar aspect; they appear, let me tell you, startling, sin- 
guler, extraordinary, and most odious. At this sunny, humble 
Seat we shall feel the profound wisdom and the unfathomable 
depth of that poor unpretending policy which Love prescribes, 
without pretending to discharge another’s office. Indeed, the 
mere scene here spread out before our eyes intimates as much ; 
for “‘ the face of external nature,” as a great author remarks, 
‘teaches the same lesson. Nature will not have us fret and 
fume. She does not like our benevolence or our learning, much 
better than she likes our frauds and wars. When,” he adds, 
“we come out of the caucus, or the bank, or the Abolition con- 
vention, or the temperance meeting, or the Transcendental club, 
into the fields and woods, she says to us, ‘So hot? my little 
sit.’’’ Close and unwholesome is the artificial, uncommon at- 
mosphere, that aspirants to singularity and eminence create for 
themselves; and that this is not what is natural and intended 
for us, appears in the pleasure which we feel when we are deli- 
vered from it; for even 


‘*‘ From the hot, angry, crowding courts of thought 
Within the breast, it is sweet to escape, and soothe 
The soul in looking upon natural beauty. 

Oh! earth, like man her son, is half divine.” 


So when just liberty, and free discourse in accordance with it, 
are to be denied, the air is common, and to it, when seated in 
the Lover’s bower, we can utter our complaints. 

“ Spatiosa res est sapientia,’’— ‘‘ wisdom is a wide thing,” 
and it needs space to breathe in. But the thoughts that emanate 
from an ambitious love of the extraordinary as a step to per- 
sonal distinction, and that shun the common instincts of the heart, 
are not likely to yield space to others, or to inspire tolerance 
in any one. The tide of such unamiable passion, when strong, 
overflows, and gradually insinuates itself into all nooks and cor- 
ners of the mind. ‘I see,’’ observes an historian, ‘‘ among 
those ambitious to play the chief parts in all differences, 
egotism, a contempt for men, and even a thirst for blood. 
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Then men must receive and believe all that we like, and not 
doubt of it.” ‘What tyranny!’ exclaims Charron. ‘ Who- 
ever believes something or other thinks it charity to persuade 
others, and employs every thing, right or wrong, to combat 
their resistance; so he would use deceit, detraction, command, 
force, fire, and sword.” 

There are, unhappily, many points of view from which the 
subject of intolerance can be made to assume a different aspect 
from that which it wears in the bower of lovers, and that too 
without the observer being conscious of any tampering on his 
part with his reason or his conscience. If you doubt it, you’are 
a very daisy, as Steerforth said to young Copperfield. ‘The 
daisy of the field, at sunrise, is not fresher than you are!”’ 
There are twenty points of view at least from which intole- 
rance can be pronounced the grand thing required. There is 
the narrow-minded theologian’s self-created standing ground 
raised up by formulas misapplied, and such imposing examples 
even as are associated with sentences from the pen of a St. 
Augustin in retractions which some perhaps may think re- 
mained to be retracted. God help us! This good man in his 
study has books and references enough to prove and disprove 
any thing he likes; We at all events are no match for him. 
When we tell him, with an expression of horror, that some 
would even now make war for religion, and convert nations by 
bloodshed, he will grimly smile, and say, that “that is not ex- 
actly what he wants;” leaving us to read in his countenance 
that it is perhaps quite as well for us all that he has not exactly 
what he wants. There is also the politician’s point of view, to 
which even the populace can be invited with terrible results; in 
which the aims of intolerance in high places are varnished by the 
genius and defended by the learning of parliamentary orators. 
There is the magistrate’s point of view; the corporation point of 
view ; the sectarian point of view; vand this last multiplied ad 
infinitum. But for us, whose object is to see human life from the 
‘Lover's point of view, without turning over any learned folios, 
or hunting through any acts of parliament, or referring to re- 
ports of committees, or sentences of judges from. the bench, it 
is easy to conceive how tolerance can be associated with a faith 
which doubts not, with a maintenance of every legitimate in- 
terest and right of government, which degenerates not, and 
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with a. wisdom never substituting licence for a scientific or 
really religious object, which disaccords not with the voice of 
nature and of God. 

The uncommon thoughts of pride are intolerant; the degree 
of weakness which is not general to humanity is intolerant; the 
vague jealousies of ignorance, when joined in an extraordinary 
way with a love of singularity, are intolerant; the candidates 
for favour with intolerant corporations are intolerant; but they 
who are humble with the lowly, strong in the instinctive force 
of love, and wise, with a sound reliance on common thoughts, 
find no difficulty, either speculative or practical, in the esteem 
and habitual exercise of toleration. 

It is a sad page of history, little Ignoramus, which unfolds 
the operation of religious, political, and national intolerance, 
arising from these unnatural and extraordinary ways of think- 
ing, to which theology, governmental science, and a temporary 
delusion in the community, have often led. 


‘‘ Against her foes religion well defends 
Her sacred truths, but often fears her friends ; 
If learn’d, their pride—if weak, their zeal she dreads, 
And their minds’ weakness, who have sharpest heads. 
But most she fears the controversial pen, 
The holy strife of controversial men ; 
Who the blest Gospel’s peaceful page explore, 
Only to fight against its precepts more.” 


O the tearful spectacle, to be mourned not alone by man, but 
by the shores and the waves; to use the words of an orator, 
‘‘ cedere e patria servatores ejus, manere in patria perditores !”’ 


‘‘ And though the terrors of the time be past, 
There still remain the scatterings of the blast; 
The boughs are parted that entwined before, 
And ancient harmony exists no more.” 


We in the bower may know nothing of all this; so much the 
better. That page should be studied in other places where it 
may be wanted, to enable the highly cultivated classes, and the 
grave and austere, fully to comprehend not alone the impossibi- 
lity of attempting “the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted 
key,” but also the intellectual and ‘practical evils that in every 
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age attend a departure from common sentiments in this respect, 
or, in other words, that follow from taking a different view of 
the subject from that which is obtained at the Lover’s Seat, 
where common thoughts will always find a home. For us it 
will be sufficient to bear a few statements, and so to observe 
the phenomenon. 

In general it is the religious sense that is the first to be thus 
perverted. Then words, like those of Festus, are muttered to 
a few, ending with a prayer perhaps like this, 


$6 = Wake me thy minister 
One moment, God! that I may rid the world 
For ever of its evil.’’ 


The French have an old adage which says, “ Quand brebis 
enragent elles sont pires que loups.’”’ So it is witnessed then. 
“ Of all metaphysical mysteries,’’ observes a late writer, ‘ the 
darkest and most fearful is the ferocity which takes possession 
even of the sweetest and most loving natures when there is a 
question of religious differences. Whence comes it, what is it, 
that unholy spell which robs the purest spirits of their purity, 
and wins the gentlest hearts from their gentleness, the instant 
that there is an allusion to subjects of this kind? Sectarianism 
may be compared to that river in Macedonia known to classic 
writers as the Axius, but now called the Verduri, which makes 
all creatures black that taste it.’ Meanwhile, the comment at 
the Seat of Lovers is but this, 


(Hark, ye things of pride ! 
God, ever gracious, sends his sun abroad, 
To light, and cheer, and bless more realms and scenes 
Than folly’s narrow thought can reach to damn.”’ 


There was a period in this country when these effects were re- 
presented as belonging exclusively or pre-eminently to religion, 
under its ancient and most positive form. Well, if it were so, 
what.would be the use of pretending the contrary? But mon 
of all sides acknowledge now that the time for such a mistake 
has passed away; and we are told by those who see in it the 
very symbol of intolerance, that “ the Inquisition was not con- 
fined to the jurisdiction of the triple crown.” Neither of us 
here can feel any great interest in determining the proportion 
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of cruelty between parties which were all deeply involved in it. 
No one here‘seeks to recriminate; for, in fact, all who sought 
to decry intolerance, however inconsistently, are looked on from 
this place as beg so far our friends and benefactors. Not 
only is intolerance hateful te us, but perhaps we loathe it most 
when it wears the most ancient form, and prescribes those 
peculiar measures of what is called religious caution; for the 
carrying out of which there does seem, in all ages, to be a most 
sinister set of instruments ready made to its hand, offered as a 
kind of horrible abortion in the very workshops of nature itself ; 
but still equity requires us to observe, that in fact the most 
complete type of the ambitious and intolerant man resolved to 
make his thought reign over others, is to be found in the chief 
of the divisions which rose in the sixteenth century. No care 
of riches, titles, or honours, no pomp,—-an apparent humility, 
—every thing sacrificed to the desire of forming others in his 
own image,—a kind of sworn interpreter, arrogating to himself 
the divine right of defining what is Christian and what anti- 
christian. Such was the terrible figure that the world then 
beheld with astonishment. Hosts smitten with the rage for 
the extraordinary, soon followed to carry out his views,—each, 
like the prophet, justifying his own anger even when arguing 
with forgiving omnipotence. 


‘“‘ They pray, they fight, they murder, and they weep,— 
Wolves in their vengeance, in their manners sheep ; 
For well they act the prophet’s fatal part, 
Denouncing evil with a zealous heart ; 

And each, like Jonas, is displeased if God 
Repent his anger or withhold his rod.” 


We need not say in the style of Reviewers, that no school-boy 
is ignorant of what we perhaps ourselves have only just dis- 
covered; but I think we may affirm, that no one of any consi- 
deration in the republic of letters as the learned call it, any 
longer pretends that intolerance was confined to any class or 
portion of the world. The Presbyterians of the long Parlia- 
ment in England, who persecuted three sections of their coun- 
trymen,—the Puritans of Boston, who wished to sell for slaves 
those who could not pay the fines incurred by their religious 
dissent,—-the Calvinists, Lutherans, and Anglicans, were all as 
obnoxious to the charge of intolerance as those who resisted 
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their first advances, while, by the way, offering the cardinal’s 
hat to Erasmus, the champion of liberty, and expressing with 
Bossuet their affection for Melancthon and Bull,—all were -in- 
tolerant. But the beautiful lessons which our Saviour taught, 
and which celestial men, combining with their instructions what 
is common, age after age transmitted, have wrought through 
long centuries into the common mind and popular thought, 
have found an echo in the general heart, and no one can now 
arrest this tendency, bring back Tyburn or the cells of Venice, 
with the bigot’s rack, or harden the softening human heart 
again. ‘Which is the work that remains,” asks a French 
writer, that of Luther substituting a system of opinions for 
what he found existing, or that of Erasmus claiming for man 
liberty of conscience, and adopting the sublime word of Chris- 
‘tian philosophy? Which has now most life? this Christian 
philosophy, or Lutheranism, or any other sectarian system con- 
fiscating liberty of conscience for its own profit?’ While 
again protesting against the imputation of having a double and 
concealed object in such reflections, may we be permitted for 
once to hear what can be advanced, especially on one side, in 
reply to the charge often brought against it of greatest in- 
tolerance? What is most attacked needs most the defence of 
the generous. The thoughts of men respecting differences in 
religion are not now, some one will say, exactly what they 
were in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I see, he will 
continue, but two opinions at present,—the one of those who 
think that sects should disappear; that there should be union 
among all, founded on the mutual recognition of one an- 
other's errors, and on the assumed hopelessness of having one 
truth, one external communion; the other of those who be- 
lieve that sects should disappear; that there should be union 
among all, founded first on an external communion among 
those who hold that there is such a thing as truth in matters of 
religion; and that as many as can be moved by the grounds of 
credibility in its favour should embrace it; and, secondly, on 
the belief that there may be a sincere union of love, involving 
every kind of service between those forming this communion 
and those without it externally, who are so swayed by circum- 
stances and involuntary ignorance as not to perceive that they 
eught to belong to it; and that with them they may be united 
in their present pilgrimage, on the common ground of humanity 
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and charity, from which I suppoee religion itself is not to be 
excluded,—and eventually, by means with which they are un- 
acquainted, in Him who alone knows what spirit all were of. 
It is not easy to perceive how this latter view is less favourable 
to an enlarged, intellectual, and practical toleration, than the 
former., What is there in it to prevent those who hold it from 
regarding with an infinite love every one of the human race? 
One may think, on the contrary, that it is more conducive to 
this universal love and forbearance than the former view; he- 
cause, if all idea of possessing truth be hopeless, we have no 
guarantee beyond a sentimentality, which, in some relations, is 
very uncertain, for that very forbearance and love, which, in 
spite of what may be objected from the history of the past, 
springs out of a conviction of that truth which expressly incul- 
cates forbearance and universal love, and not out of despair, or 
out of the notion that since all cannot think alike on such 
matters, when men suppose themselves to be perishing, they 
ought to wish to perish with all rather than be separated from 
others, while involved in the common ruin. I repeat it,—the 
love of toleration will dispose us, even at the risk of appearing 
to exercise a double part, to hear with most patience what can 
be alleged in defence of what is most accused, even though 
that hearing may tend to a supposition of its being the least 
guilty. 

But turning from the side of religious intolerance, we find a 
' series of no less painful facts attesting the existence of the same 
‘evil arising from political motives. We see through a long 
period of history the best and greatest men, the least ambitious, 
the least disaffected to government, the least transgressing the 
limits of an office purely spiritual, cited to the bar of senates, 
_and answering with Latinus, in the Roman Actor, 


re I am glad the state is 
So free from matters of more weight and trouble, 
That it has vacant time to look on us.” 





When the state is intolerant the results are not exactly calcu- 
lated to inspire mixth; but when we have only the spectacle 
of an individual under this influence, free to act and armed 
with a little brief authority, even those who suffer cannot for- 
bear sometimes being impressed with a sense of the ludicrous; 
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for, as some one says in an old play, “ He will sit as upright on 
the bench, an you mark him, as a candle in the socket, and give 
light to the whole court. But he will burn blue, and swell like 
a boil, God bless us, an he be angry. Ay, and he will be angry, 
too, when he lists, that’s more; and when he is angry, be it 
right or wrong, he has the law on’s side ever; I mark that 
too,” 

Nor is it alone religion, and the state, and men in high 
official dignity, all inspired by uncommon thoughts, that appear 
at times intolerant; the same spirit descends, by means of the 
vague fears of ignorance when stimulated by the malice of the 
crafty politician, the jealousy of a corporate body, or the reli- 
gious fanatic, into the breasts even of the populace. We have 
glanced at the evil in a form sufficiently forbidding. “ Yet,” 
as a great writer says, ‘“‘is the discontent of the multitude more 
formidable than that of the senate and the college. It is easy 
enough for a firm man who knows the world to brook the rage 
of the cultivated classes. Their rage is decorous and prudent, 
for they are timid as being very vulnerable themselves. But 
when to their feminine rage the indignation of the people is 
added, when the ignorant and the poor are aroused, when the 
unintelligent brute force that lies at the bottom of society is 
made to growl and mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and 
religion to treat it godlike as a trifle of no concernment.” Yet 
common thoughts support even the lowest and least learned’ of 
its victims under these afflictions; they are then tolerant towards 
the intolerant. Mayhew gives an instance, almost amusing 
from its simplicity, ‘One Irish street-seller said to him, ‘The 
childer is my custhomers—such as has only a ha’pinny now 
and thin, God hilp them. The boys buys most, but they’re 
dridful tazes. It’s the patience of the divil must be had to dale 
wid the likes of them; they was dridful about the pope, but 
they’re tired of it now,’”’ 

From these wearisome and disgusting scenes we may gladly 
turn to survey the subject of toleration in general from the 
point of view commanded from the Lover’s Seat, where we can 
indulge all generous instincts, think for ever with undivided 
heart, and feel, perhaps without even any knowledge of such 
a word, the exeellence of tolerance—of leaving it to each man’s 
conscience to draw his own conclusions from what is presented 
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to him, and of letting him retain in the common natural way his 
own mood and likings, knowing even that each humour so in- 
dulged in has its worth. We must proceed to observe that these 
common thoughts are only in accordance with the dictates of 
the highest wisdom, of virtue, and of theology itself; so that 
what our unpretending friends arrive at by the way of impulse 
and intuition, is the conclusion to which the greatest intellects 
are laboriously led by philosophic reasoning, by a careful exa- 
mination of the properties and history of the human mind, by 
a profound study of moral duties, by religious instruction, and 
by an attentive observation of the examples left by the best and 
greatest men. 

In the first place these common thoughts, as we gather them 
at this place, however impulsive and void of consciousness, are 
eminently reasonable and wise; yes, my little arbitror, you were 
half inclined of late to quarrel with me for proving that you 
were a philosopher. I shall soon require you to assent to my 
decision that, tolerant as you are with a sort of feminine resolu- 
tion that nothing can shake, you are in consequence of that very 
resolution worthy of sitting on the same bench with the seven 
sages, or with any other representative personifying wisdom 
that you may know more about and consequently prefer to 
them. 

We may begin by remarking, with Charron, that the finest 
understandings and noblest souls are the most universal and 
free, the most accustomed to behold the grand whole of things. 
‘“‘The great St. Ambrose, as the story goes, was once engaged in 
devising a process that would settle all controversy. In his 
meditation on the subject, he met a beautiful youth, who 
plainly told him that truth took different ideal forms in different 
minds: he rebuked the youth, asking him if truth could be 
divided. A stream was at hand; the youth went to it, and 
placing six vessels of different shapes and sizes on the ground, 
proceeded to fill them with water, saying :-— 


‘ As into the vessel this water I pour, 
There shall one hold less and another more; 
And the water, unchanged in every case, 
Shall put on the figure and size of the vase. 
Oh, thou who wouldst unity make through strife, 
Canst thou fit this sign to the water of life?’ 
VOL. II. Y 
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The saint locked up—the angel had vanished.” Such is the 
legend as related or arranged by a contemporary. But without 
ever haying heard of it the common mind, enlightened by a 
loving heart and a benevolent habit of reflection, will observe 
the impossibility of making all persons in the secret ‘halls of their 
intelligence behold all truth exactly under the same light, and 
with the same modifications of form and colour. 


i ———_—_——_——_——— God 
Makes to each spirit its peculiar heaven ; 
And yet is heaven a bright reality, 
As this or any of yon worlds; a state 
Where all is loveliness, and power, and love; 
Where all sublimest qualities of mind, 
Not infinite, are limited alone 
By the surrounding Godhead, and where nought 
But what produceth glory and delight 
To creature and Creator is *.”’ 





There are men, particularly perhaps in France, where reason 
sometimes is left with too little escort, who, practically tolerant, 
are in theory not so; for after making out for every one a cer- 
tain part, which they expect him to play in strict accordance 
with their logic, they will tell you beforehand every thing that 
he has to do and avoid, to say and to think; and the moment 
he departs from that outline they set him down speculatively 
for a renegade; but this is an inhuman way of dealing, even 
in theory, with men who are so constituted as to have each sepa- 
rate and peculiar wants, and paths of thought corresponding to 
them. ‘“ Congruity of opinions,’’ says Glanville, “ to our natural 
constitution is one great incentive to their belief and reception ; 
and in a sense, too, the complexion of the mind, as well as 
manners, follows the temperament of the body. Thus some 
men are genially disposed to some opinions and naturally as 
averse to others. The understanding hath its idiosyncracies as 
well as other faculties—some men are made to superstition, 
others to enthusiasm, and others are averse to either; and the 
opinions which are suited to their respective tempers will be 
sure to find their welcome and to grow without manure. Con- 
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stitutional partiality sways us. Most of the contests of the 
litigious world pretending for truth are but the bandyings of 
one man’s affections against another’s; in which, though their 
reasons may be foiled, yet their passions lose no ground, but 
rather improve by the antiperistasis of an opposition.”’ This is 
an important remark; for the impressions of men, often tran- 
scient and changing with circumstances and times, will only 
become fixed and profound by unqualified and indiscreet op- 
position. 


On errno THM 8 
Works miracles. In one hour many thousands 
Of grains of sand run out; and quick as they 
Thought follows thought within the human soul.” 


But to force the mind to change its views before the time is not 
for mortal to achieve. ‘If any one,’ says a great writer, “ will 
but take pains to observe the variety of actions to which he is 
equally inclined in certain moods of mind and those to which he 
is averse, he will see how deep is the chain of affinity ;’” which 
external violence will never sever. Shakspeare shows the un- 
reasonableness of condemnation in the forum of conscience even 
where positive wrong may have been committed. 


‘“Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never, Hamlet: 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 
And when he’s not himself, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? His madness; if ’t be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d ; 
His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy.” 


‘Insania non omnibus eadem’’—we must bear with one an- 
other’s lunes and caprices. Fluellen in his ludicrous way gives 
advice no less congenial with the common thought of good- 
humoured humanity ; for, he says, the enemyis loud, but ‘If the 
enemy is an ass, and a fool, and a prating coxcomb, is it meet, 
think you, that we should also, look you, be an ass, and a fool, 
and a prating coxcomb; in your conscience now?” ‘I may 
contradict myself,” says Richter, “but man is man, and not 
always the same.” The common thought, swayed by natural 
benevolence and having better work to do than to quarrel, would 
¥2 
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wait for man to return to himself, and not wage war against a 
fugitive image, which may have no more to do with the in- 
dividual who brings it forward than his shadow on the wall. 
In his metaphysics he may have denied what he will yield his 
heart and life to when the devout motions of the soul come on 
him. ‘Then he will leave his theory,” as a great writer says; 
“he will leave it as Joseph his coat, and fly.” i 

But again, the very things we condemn may not be, after all, 
exactly what they appear to us at some one moment or other. 
As Glanville says, “ All opinions have their truth, and all have 
what is not so.’’ There is no one who does not exaggerate; 
but perhaps this itself enters into the common plan to which 
humanity is wisely subjected. ‘‘ Though nothing,” says a great 
author, ‘is impassible to the soul, but all things are pervious to 
it, and like highways, yet this is only whilst the soul does not 
see them. As soon as the soul sees any object, it stops before 
that object. Therefore the divine Providence which keeps the 
universe open in every direction to the soul, conceals all the 
furniture and all the persons that do not concern a particular 
soul from the senses of that individual. Through solidest eternal 
things the man finds his road, as if they did not subsist, and does 
not once suspect their being. As soon as he needs a new 
object suddenly he beholds it, and no longer attempts to pass 
through it, but takes another way.’’ Every man is wanted, and 
no man is wanted long. All human opinions, those of theolo- 
gians not excepted, have secret motives in the character and 
conduct of those who profess them. ‘I assert,” says the above 
writer, ‘‘ that every man is a partialist, that nature secures him 
as an instrument by self-conceit; and that each man’s genius 
being nearly and affectionately explored, be is justified in his 
individuality as his nature is found to be immense; and I add 
that every man is a universalist also; and as our earth, whilst it 
spins on its own axis spins all the time round the sun, so the 
least of its natural children, the most dedicated to his private 
affairs works out, though as it were under a disguise, the universal 
problem.” 

The critical is not a common state of mind; it is rather the 
disposition of the few who seek ambitiously distinction. ‘It is 
a bad habit,’’ says a contemporary, “that of speaking one’s 
mind on all questions freely in all society and on all occasions; 
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in fact, a man who does so is a bore. The art of conversation 
lies in speaking what is appropriate, not in falsifying but iri 
concealing disapprobation very often when you feel it. What 
is the use of living a life of perpetual contradiction and offence ? 
And what is the value of your opinion after all? It may change 
to-morrow; and then what you have said to-day will be wrong. 
Besides, you do not often know what your opinion is; you mis- 
take a passing thought for it; now that passing thought is merely 
a temptation to speak, which is frequently better resisted *.” 
Moreover, ‘If you criticise a fine genius, the odds are,” as 
another writer says, ‘that you are out of your reckoning, and, 
instead of the poet, are censuring your own caricature of him. 
Rightly, every man is a channel through which heaven floweth, 
and, whilst I fancied I was criticising him, I was censuring, 
or rather terminating my own soul.’’ ‘In dubiis,’’ say the 
jurisconsults, “ preeferenda benignior interpretatio.’’ And, after 
all there is more agreement than the ambitious, shallow ob- 
server often thinks, hoping to distinguish himself from the 
common by his singular facility in detecting error. Intole- 
rance, seeking to make out differences where they do not exist, 
actually makes clever men stupid, and causes learned men to 
write like the ignorant, contradicting history and what a com- 
mon knowledge of the world suffices to establish. They will 
confound cruelty and inquisitions with one religion, and deem 
trial by jury and freedom, known before it was thought of, the 
result of another. They will take for granted all that is said 
against one by its personal, passionate enemies, and ascribe 
effects of moral purity to another, utterly heedless of facts 
before their eyes. They will assume that those whom they 
oppose differ in principle and practice from themselves, when 
loving tolerance, mercy, freedom, and public happiness, while 
every child that lives with the former knows that, in respect 
to such desires, there is no discordance, but perfect agreement. 
Even in questions that belong more to theory than to life, the 
tolerant mind discovers that the differences are less than is 
often supposed. “ Each new step we take in thought,’ says & 
great writer, “reconciles twenty seemingly discordant facts, as 
expressions of one law. Aristotle and Plato are reckoned the 
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respective heads of two schools. A wise man will see that 
Aristotle Platonizes. By going one step farther back in thought, 
discordant opinions are reconciled, by being seen to be two 
extremes of one principle, and we can never go so far back 
as to preclude a still higher vision.” So our wise old dramatist 
Bays, 


¢___—— T this infer, 
That many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously : 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Fly to one mark.” 


Therefore a great author gives this advice. “If you meet a 
sectary, or a hostile partisan, never recognize the dividing 
lines; but meet on what common ground remains,—if only 
that the sun shines, and the rain rains for both; the area will 
widen very fast, and, ere you know it, the boundary mountains, 
on which the eye had fastened, have melted into air. Assume 
a consent, and it shall presently be granted; since, really, and 
underneath their external diversities, making all the allow- 
ance that you need for passions, all men are, on many subjects, 
of one heart and mind.” Persons should consider, too, how 
much is to be learned from men of every kind, and what great 
use can be made of the testimony of those who are not wholly 
on our side, when one is not too intolerant to cite them. But 
then such services ought to be accepted openly. How sneaking 
and unfair would it have been, in a work like this, for instance, 
if such an allusion can be allowed, had we been careful never 
to have acknowledged what we owed, even in a direct way, 
to authors who are not all through with us, whose evidence 
was often all the more valuable on that account? Of course 
there was a sort of personal risk in citing them by name; of 
course it has utterly compromised its character with some to have 
given extracts from such men as Emerson, Cousin, Michelet, 
and certain American poets, to say nothing of London popular 
journalists, who have all said things, more or less, which we 
believe to be erroneous; but to have rejected, through intole- 
rance, all the thoughts of such men, or to have concealed the 
names of their authors, through fear of giving offence, as if 
we believed all the imputations cast on them by their dis- 
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tinguished adversaries, would have been both unwise and un- 
just, both cowardly and ungenerous. Man’s chief wisdom is 
fairness; fairness turns even to his own advantage; and fairness 
is shown in recognizing neutral ground, and meeting on it 
with a friendly feeling towards all, seeking, as far as one can, 
ways of union and accordance, which, while never dangerous 
to truth, are best obtained gradually, step by step, following 
the river’s gentle windings, not the harsh, straight lines and 
parallels, that have more the air of a wish to protract for ever 
warlike operations, than of that equity and benevolence to which 
the heart and that will which so rules the understanding are 
sure soonest to surrender, if they ought to do so. 

From a multitude of observations of this kind, then, the 
common thought is led towards agreement with the feeling 
at the Lover’s Seat, and with the conclusions of genius, in 
considering the violent polemical spirit which shows itself in 
dogmatism and intolerance, as being in itself irrational and 
absurd. Yes, truly, on some questions, men may be allowed, 
with Sir Thomas Brown, to hazard a wide solution— 


‘‘ How men expend life, solemnizing points 
Uncertain as the site of Paradise 
And area of Hades! ’’ 


“ Dogmatizing,” says Glanville, ‘is the effect of ignorance; it 
inhabits with untamed passions and an ungoverned spirit; it is 
the great disturber of the world; it is ill manners and immo- 
desty ; it holds men captive in error; it betrays a narrowness 
of spirit. Superficial heads will swear their controversial un- 
certainties, while wiser heads stand in bivio. Opinions are the 
rattles of immature intellects, but the advanced reasons have 
outgrown them. Confidence in opinions evermore dwells with 
untamed passions, and is maintained upon the depraved obsti- 
nacy of an ungoverned spirit ; opinions hold the stirrup, while 
vice mounts into the saddle. Dogmatizing is the great dis- 
turber both of ourselves and of the world, for while we wed 
an opinion, we engage against every one that opposeth it.” 
Then, it is heresy to be of a different opinion from Scot, heresy 
to contradict St. Thomas, heresy to agree with Malebranche, 
heresy to think with Fenelon, heresy to differ from Bossuet or 
to agree with him. All is pronounced as if ex tripode. The 
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late martyred archbishop of Paris had to censure the work of 
an eminent writer, who afterwards renounced Christianity, in 
‘which he maintained that one could not deny “the deposing 
power” without separating one’s self from God*. So it is 
with all these dogmatists. They leave you, or would place 
you, in that position, if you cannot agree with them. “ Con- 
fidence in uncertainties," resumes Glanville, “is the greatest 
enemy to what is certain; and were I a sceptic, I’d plead for 
dogmatizing ; for the way to bring men to stick to nothing, is 
confidently to persuade them to swallow all things +.” The 
truths necessary to our happiness have an affinity with what 
is common, and are placed within reach of most of us. Either 
by nature, or by the supernatural ordination of God in accord- 
ance with it, they are brought as it were to our doors, so that 
we cannot raise our eyes, or reflect on what passes in our own 
heart, without knowing them, and if we turn from them, it is 
not by intolerance towards us that you can mend the matter. 
But not truths like these inspired the ambitious race, seeking, 
by singularity of prudence, a distinction for themselves, 


‘‘ But questions nice, where doubt on doubt arose, 
Awaked to war the long-contending foes. 
For dubious meanings learn’d polemics strove, 
And wars of faith prevented works of love; 
The brands of.discord far around were hurl’d, 
And holy wrath inflamed a madden’d world ; 
Dull though impatient, peevish though devout, 
With wit disgusting, and despised without ; 
Saints in design, in execution men, 
Peace in their looks, and vengeance in their pen.” 


Intolerance on the side of truth, meanwhile, is, as we have 
beard remarked, a mere gratuitous injury; it is only thrown 
away, since it never facilitates the object it professes to have 
in view, which would be attained without it, for, if let alone, 


“ Evil springs up, and flowers, and bears no seed, 
And feeds the green earth with its swift decay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth of truth t.” 





- ™ Castan. Hist. de M. Affre. 
+ Glanville, The Vanity of Dogmatizing. t Lowell, 
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“Great knowledge, on the whole,” as a French writer says, 
‘‘induees a great moderation, and excludes a certain readiness 
for decision. It never ascribes all the wrong to others, and 
all the reason to itself. It prefers leaving to heaven the de- 
cision which is usurped by passionate men, even though it may 
seem to yield to indifference or the fluctuations of personal 
interest, from which influence it is the farthest removed.” 
Great knowledge, we may add, never takes extreme views 
of any thing, but follows the old common rule expressed in 
these lines, 
“‘ Junge modum modico; modicum vero postea junge ; 
Et modo tum modicum nescit habere modum.” 

“True wisdom,” says another writer, ‘ will never suffer a man 
to conclude that he is always wholly in the right, and that others 
are always and wholly in the wrong. A mind delicate and free 
from passion criticises itself, sees the weak side of its own party, 
and is tempted sometimes to be of the opinion of its adver- 
saries. On the contrary, the passionate man, absolute in his 
opinions, identifies his personal cause with that of God, and 
proceeds with the audacity which such an assurance ought 
naturally to give. He may rule a party, but the delights of 
thought are refused to him. He never sees truth in its purity. 
His own dupe, he dies without having attained wisdom.” 

The world sees things that are hardly conceivable in this 
bower. What a miserable thing it is for a man, through in- 
tolerance, to be always on thorns, as it were, and hedged 
within such narrow limits, that he cannot praise or admire any 
one till he finds that either his living influence or his memory 
can serve to uphold every thing that he himself considers 
parcel of his own fortunes! What a piteous state is it, for a 
man of any condition, to feel himself in duty bound to look 
dull and suspicious, and, perhaps, in a slanderous way, to affect 
befhg better informed than he can or dares mention, whenever 
any one is named that took, or that takes, a different view of 
things from his own; to be obliged to throw overboard the best 
and greatest intelligences, as if to lighten his own little miserable 
vessel and keep it from sinking; to have no sympathy with the 
ancient noble memories of Christendom, because of inferences 
affecting himself or his party, that can be drawn from them ; 
for the same reason, to have nothing but disparagement for 
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some of the best and greatest of his contemporaries; nothing, 
for example, but indifference or hatred for a man profound in 
learning, refined in the perceptive powers of art, and so com- 
pletely in the van of his generation for a knowledge of the mo- 
dern sciences and improvements, as to be a representative of the 
age he lives in, and this, forsooth, merely because he happens 
to be a great prelate and a cardinal! How silly, to have no- 
thing but dark inuendos for the greatest novelist that ever 
graced English literature, because he writes for mankind, rather 
than for a religious sect, or an aristocratic class! How wrong, 
to have nothing but contempt and obloquy for one of the 
greatest metaphysicians of France, the panegyrist of Bossuet, 
the translator of Plato, because there are sentences in some of 
his books, that would not have dropped from the pen of a 
theologian writing with the precision of the schools! What 
littleness, to have nothing but derision for an historian without 
a rival in France for brilliancy of style, because, exasperated 
by the immoderate and personal attacks of the intolerant, he 
has been goaded on to reject, in some publications, what he 
began by respecting and eulogizing! What a reckless rejection 
of knowledge, to have nothing but suspicions for a great statist, 
who has examined into the lives and sufferings of the lower 
orders, because he has not written of them in the style of an 
oligarch or a missionary! Tolerance would not require any 
man to subscribe to all that was said or done by a saint or 
a martyr, by a cardinal or a philosopher, by a novelist or a man 
of letters, but neither would it allow him to be unfair, and to 
make himself purely ridiculous, if he ever came to such a place 
as this bower, by refusing to admire what is admirable, and 
by fearing to express, “with the like of us,’’ an independent 
judgment. : 

So you see, my little philosopher, that I have made out 
the case I proposed, and proved that, being what you aré,— 
tolerant by nature, by habit, by instinct, and by the brave 
resolution of your affectionate heart,—you have a perfect claim, 
on that ground, to take your seat with the wisest that were ever 
given to the world. ° 
- But it is not alone that tolerance, as suggested by the com- 
mon thought of humanity, and especially by the genius of this 
place, is wise ; if we only proved that there are plenty of people 
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who would accuse us of seeking to be wise above measure, and 
of invoking a divorce between. philosophy and religion. We 
add it is also eminently a virtuous and holy disposition. 

The goodness of the heart is shown in thoughts and deeds of 
peacefulness and kindness, in accordance with that merciful 
omniscience which 


‘‘ Not with our partial eye shall scan— 
Nor with our pride and scorn shall ban 
The spirit of our brother man.” 


Sir Thomas More left a noble example of the excellence of 
common virtues, in being, while chancellor, a logician who 
retreated before his logic when it commanded him to shed 
blood. Asa French author says, ‘‘ While so many theoricians 
make it a point of honour to go the whole length with their 
systems, even through ruins, one must admire the common 
virtue of that heroic weakness which, in the combat between 
nature and law, decides for nature, abandons the pride of his 
principles, sacrifices that terrible pretension of being consistent 
with himself which has inspired so many crimes, and gives 
himself up to goodness, recalling the words of Fenelon, ‘ We 
do not know sufficiently how glorious it is to be good.’ ” 

‘‘ Faults are thick, where love is thin,” says the proverb. 
There is plenty of ground for censure, then, and for believing 
ill of every thing and of every body, though things are only 
‘going a tiny morsel wrong” somewhere. Under such cir- 
cumstances, men make quick work of their opponents. Then 
the contest between parties is represented in words like those 
of Cicero, saying, ‘‘On this side contends modesty, on that 
petulance; on this chastity, on that voluptuousness; on this 
honesty, on that fraud; on this piety, on that wickedness; on 
this constancy, on that rage; on this virtue, on that turpitude ; 
on this continence, on that lust: in fine, equity, temperance, 
fortitude, prudence, all virtues, contend with iniquity, with 
luxury, with ignorance, with temerity, with all vices.” Such 
diatribes are not hujus loci. Love, in this respect, is blind ; 
love, at least, is not so quick to see all this contrast made 
out with such clearness, or to suppose more evil than really 
exists in others. Why look so bitterly, it asks, on one who has 
never mocked the holy,— 
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‘¢ Nor.torn it into fuel for his scorn ; 
Nor doubted, even tremblingly, his being— 
His love to man—his right to be adored ; 
Never hath hated, never wronged his race— 
Deluded, nor rejoiced in their delusion ; 
Never hath beckoned off the good from good ; 
Never hath mocked nor scattered hopes—nor e’er 
Hath wasted hearts, nor desolated hearths ; 
And if he hath once, twice, as who hath not? 
Toy’d with temptation, yet who never hath given 
Up to its burning dalliance his soul.” 


‘: After all,”’ says, timidly or ironically, a female author, trust- 
ing to a common thought, rather than to the transcendental 
notions of those with whom she seemed chiefly in connexion, 
‘‘there are many worse sins than a disposition to think and 
speak well of one’s neighbours. To admire and to love may 
now and then be tolerated as a variety, as well as to carp and criti- 
cise.’’ Assuredly, it argues a kind and generous nature, as well as 
a wise head, to interpret every thing in the best sense possible. 
A person convinced and possessing faith, if also of a good dis- 
position, will be for waiting, expecting, and hoping; he will 
cling to the truth that his mind receives, as shipwrecked men 
hold to a last plank, but he will not fasten upon any struggling 
creature with cold, mortal gripe, to sink him deeper in-the 
waves of perdition. He knows that, in the mortal agony of 
our common danger, you cannot assist men by irritating them 
and exciting their pride, He knows that a kind, humble look, 
a gracious, cheerful word, an act of lenity, with a friendly voice, 
will do more for them, in the way of enabling them to save 
themselves, than if you impatiently fling over them all the folio 
volumes of either Bellarmine or his opponents. He knows that 
it is not the way to get them on the plank with himself, to repel 
them and push them off with words of contumely, but that the 
thing is to draw them towards and upon it, and that men are 
not drawn by words and deeds of intolerance, but by words and 
deeds of love, for these are the only cords that are long enough 
to reach hearts, and strong enough to sustain them. And, be- 
sides, he won't be always so sure that they are still in such 
danger. He sees them from a distance, remember, and he can- 
not often distinguish whether they are not already on some 
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plank or other, as well as himself. They may be at the shore, 
or drifting fast to it. What would sink him, may be rendering 
them assistance. They may be even contributing, in some 
manner that he cannot conceive, to the safety of others, as 
well as of themselves; they may be doing something, in their 
own way, to produce the result which God intends to bring 
about through them, for the ultimate happiness of his creatures. 
It is thus that such a person learns to enjoy his own life, and 
render that of others happy, while combining the three qua- 
lities of faith, hope, and charity. 

This, my little skylark, that singest ever, in thy simple, 
natural way, so sweet and so high above me, this is the spirit, 
deeply felt, if not always clearly understood, at the Lover's Seat, 
which I will not call the genius loci, but the Love who showers be- 
nignity upon the world; and truly here, while seated thus on the 
ground, looking up at you, my teacher, rather than my pupil, 
let me declare, as Agathon says, in the banquet of Plato, that 
I cannot restrain the poetic enthusiasm which takes possession 
of my discourse, when I consider this spirit personified, as it 
were, which has been your master from the beginning; for it is 
he who creates peace among men, divests us of all alienation 
from each other, and fills our vacant hearts with overflowing 
sympathy; he gathers us together in those social meetings 
that we all delight to celebrate, our guardian and our guide 
in dances and in feasts, Before his presence, all harsh passions 
flee and perish; the author of all soft affections, the destroyer 
of all ungentle thoughts; merciful, mild, the object of the 
admiration of the wise, the father of grace, and delicacy, and 
gentleness, and delight, and forbearance, and hope. The best, 
the loveliest, in whose footsteps every one ought to follow, 
celebrating him excellently in song, and bearing each his part 
in that divinest harmony which Love sings to all things which 
live and are, soothing the troubled minds of men, and preparing 
them for that peace which passeth all understanding. Yes, 
sweet bird, or, if you will hear it, rather, dear of dears, wonder 
not at my rhapsody echoing you, thus pretending to be some- 
what while repeating such lofty words, which seem comprehen- 
sible rather to you, in all their full deep meaning, than to 
myself; for this is the spirit breathed, looked, whispered, and, 
with liquid notes, often warbled by you, during all the time 
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that we have eat within this bowerand well to"you, whore locks 
atohe'are like a song at heaven's gates, might not alone the 
poet, but the wisest of mortals, say, 


“‘ Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know; 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now.” 


But this common thought of lovers and of our poor humanity, 
that prompts to tolerance, is not only generous, in the common 
human acceptation of the word, it is also holy. 


“« All things that speak of Heaven speak of peace. 
Peace hath more might than war. High fronts are calm ; 
Great thoughts are still as stars; and truths, like suns, 
Stir not, though many systems tend round them *.”’ 


Heaven is large, and affords space for all modes of love and 
fortitude. It argues an affinity with what reigns for ever there, 
to be more prone to union than to exclusion, and to estimate the 
light of others by their charity, which is the shortest road to 
truth, rather than by their knowledge, which often ends in 
@ circuitous wandering from it. Love, broad as the world, for 
freedom and for man, is the best religious standard to try the 


fidelity of others by. Ay! why not? grace is grace, despite of 
all controversy. 


a God is great in love; 


Infinite in his nature, power, and grace ; 
Creating and redeeming. 

But m love— 

Oh! it is the truth transcendent over all. 
When thus to one poor spirit he gives his hand, 
He seems to impart his own unboundedness. 
‘We seem to be hardly worth destroying, 
And much less saving; yet he loveth each 

As though all were his equal f.” 











What is love? ‘‘ Ask him who lives,” replies a poet, “ what is 


* P. H. Bailey, Festus. + Festus. 
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life?” But if we associate with the few and. the-distinguished, 
seaking singularity by the violence and dafinite clearness of their 
opinions, parties, and banners, the interval between us and its in- 
fluence will be wide indeed. Alas! how often is it so in the world, 
disdainful of the poor Lover’s Seat! Hear the complaint of one 
victim. ‘ With a spirit ill fitted to sustain such proof,” says a 
great genius, ‘trembling and feeble through its tenderness, 
I have every where sought sympathy, and have found only 
repulse and disappointment.’’ There are many such forsaken, 
wrecked intelligences, seeking rest, perhaps, in the cloud, in 
the thunder, in the whirlwind, as if fearing to trust, because it 
seems 80 common, so suspected as congenial with the air of the 
Lover’s Seat, the still, small voice that whispers to us all we 
sigh after. 

The stronghold of religion, as it appears from this humble 
bench, where no one can persuade us that all the angels in 
heaven are destroying angels, is not reason, nor a theological 
determination of the mind, nor the clear distinctions of scho- 
lastics, but it is the great human heart, the sensibility of the 
female heart, the tenderness of the manly heart, the aspiration 
of the common heart. Methinks I hear whispered here again, 
and for the last time, Keep this in view, you who would defend 
truth; and then you will have us all like the fallen one at your 
feet. Yes, as the poet says, 


‘‘ The young, the gay, the innocent, the brave, 
The fair, with soul and body both all love, 
And those who have fallen too, 

Shall run to you with joy, and the old man 
Still hearty in decline.” 


Is it not strange that grave men professing holiness should 
overlook the care evinced in the divine oracles to convince us 
that even truth itself is not of such moment as the exercise of 
toleration ; that charity is greater than faith and hope? that 
love actually overthrows the barriers between union and divi- 
sion, between what God ordains and what the perversity of man 
occasions, raising those associated with the latter above all 
whom the former seems to glorify? For what other end than 
to convey this lesson is it recorded that the only one out of the 
ten lepers who returned to give glory to God when cured was a 
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Samaritan? that he who did what all others are charged to do, 
was also a Samaritan? Can human thonght conceive a spirit 
more profoundly tolerant than that which breathes in the words 
of the chief of the Apostles when alluding to the death of 
Christ, he says, ‘Et nunc. fratres scio quia per ignorantiam 
fecistis, sicut et principes nostri*?” No, no; the mercy that 
doth outstretch the universe will not be insufficient for one soul. 
Can the common sense of mankind be more indulgent than the 
words of the Apostle of the Gentiles, saying, without intending 
to disparage the force of true authority, “‘ He who observeth the 
day, observeth it to the Lord, and he who eateth, eateth to the 
Lord, for he gives thanks to God; and he who eateth not, 
eateth not to the Lord, and gives thanks to God? Therefore, let 
us not any longer judge one another,—non ergo amplius in- 
vicem judicemus +.”’ What is the one concurrent voice of reli- 
gion unless that re-echoed by the universal Church and by the 
human conscience ! 


‘¢ Wilt thou draw near the nature of our God ? 
Draw near Him then in being merciful.”’ 


Where is its real operation seen but in him who follows that 
noble counsel, 


‘‘ ‘Weep for the frail that err, the weak that fall; 
Have thine own faith, but hope and pray for all ¢ ?” 


‘The power that I have on you is to spare you,” says one 
animated by this spirit, ‘the malice towards you to forgive 
you.” Thank God, in this respect again, we may repeat it, 
there seems to be a good time coming. 


‘ 4+ When here will zealous fury rest unsought, 
And zeal sleep soundly by the foes she fought ; 
When all the rage of controversy ends, 

And rival zealots rest like bosom friends,’ 


For now all accessible to wisdom and religion’s voice are taught 
that they too, like the Creator himself, should find it their 
delight to be with the children of men,—not to scrutinize, and 
judge, and punish,—not to stigmatize, and repel, and disparage, - 
but to smile, and to play, and to dispense happiness. 


* Acts iii. tT Ad Ron. xiv. ¢ Holmes. 
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*¢ When grieved, to pray; when injured, to forgive, : 
And with the world in charity to live.”’ 


Yes; the echoes of the old Christian world long silent, and now 
on that account so wonderful, seem. awakened by a new breath 
from heaven. As if to shame intolerance, and to inspire with 
hope our youthful generation, the ancient chants return; they 
come back to us in words like those of the delicious strain,— 


*¢ Molliter ut nostro requiem capias in amore, 
Delicite tibi sunt, O benedicte Deus ! 
Ergo sumsisti carnem, passus quoque mortem es, 
Ut nos vivamus, O benedicte Deus! 
Noli damnare quod gustu mortis amare 
Plasma redemisti, rex pie, sancte Deus ! 
Gratia sanctorum perducat nos meritorum 
Ante tuos vultus, O benedicte Deus *!” 


True, we must expect that there will still be men blind with 
their deep-seeing eyes, who will remain insensible to the wis- 
dom, virtue, and holiness of this common thought of humanity, 
which hails the spirit of toleration, and resolved to square their 
actions by the rule that is most opposed to it, appearing only to 
prize intolerance the more for all that can be shown of its fool- 
ishness, its wickedness, and its impiety. Holmes disposed of 
the bigot at once when he compared his mind to the pupil of 
the eye; the more light you let into it, the more it contracts. 
But then such persons more and more will appear as excep- 
tions, as influenced by phenomenal departures from the common 

tendencies of human thought, as well as from the spirit and 
- manners of civilized and Christian nations. 

But before we rise let us take a few instances, gathered at 
haphazard, to show in real life and action this wise, and good, 
and holy disposition, of which an estimate can best be formed 
perhaps when it is witnessed in its simple, unpremeditated, and 
almost unconscious development. 

No age has been left without examples of the man resembling 
that John Lord Caryl, of whom Pope says,— 


* Ap. Dom. Pitra Spicileg. Solesm. tom. ii. 20. . 
VOL. II, Zz 
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‘“« Honour unchang’d, 8 principle profest ; 

‘ Fix’d to one side, but mod’rate to the rest.” . 
No generation has ever been left without the man who, as the 
poet Lowell says, did not hold his soul’s own freedom dearer 
than that of all his brethren ; 


“‘ Who to the right could feel himself the truer 
For being gently patient with the wrong.” 


In the earliest ages of Christianity, as during the medieval 
epoch, such men were never wanting. Cite not the laws of 
states, or the sayings and doings of a few,—the more remarked 
because they were so distinguished. Sir Thomas More, whose 
tolerance, as a late writer says, “was only a just view of 
things,—a gentle philosophy on the foundation of Christian 
humanity, equally removed from indifference and passion, 
ascribes to Utopus the resolution that every one should have 
freedom of conscience, and that no one should be compelled to 
believe. He thought it an absurd and insolent deed to attempt 
imposing truth itself upon the world by force and menaces, but 
he left every one free to believe what he thought proper.” Do 
you suppose that he who set such a value upon precedents that 
he would have subscribed all things required of him, if one ex- 
ample could be found to satisfy him, thought when he wrote 
this passage that he stood alone and singular for the opinion 
it expressed? This in fact was the very lesson that king Ethel- 
bert received from St. Augustin when that monk was sent by 
St. Gregory to England. It was still the same spirit which in- 
spired the later missionaries to America. ‘ When they took 
quiet possession of Maryland, religious liberty,” says Bancroft, 
“obtained a home—its only home in the wide world—at the 
humble village which bore the name of St. Mary’s. ‘I will 
not’—such was the oath of the governor of Maryland—‘ I will 
not, by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, molest any 
person for, or in respect of, religion.’ In the peaceful asylum 
in the harbour of the Chesapeake, sectarians were sheltered 
from the intolerance of sectarians, and the history of the pro- 
vince continued to be the history of benevolence, gratitude, and 
toleration.” 

Take another instance. The Vaudois, who according to 
Guizot, had experienced tolerance oftener than the contrary 
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from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, enjoying their civil 
rights and liberty of conscience, who, in 1571, being ill-treated 
by the duke. of Savoy, were protected even by Charles IX., 
whose intercession for them with Emmanuel Philibert was made 
only a year before the St. Bartholomew, were inflamed, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, with the desire of 
joining the general movement, and they violently attacked the 
religion of the government, some zealots at their head kindling 
a religious war through the neighbouring valleys. They be- 
came, in consequence, the objects of a barbarous persecution. 
The French regiment of Grancey, which Louis XIV. was send- 
ing to aid the duke of Modena, had been stopped on its way 
into Italy, by desire of the Piedmontese government, in order 
“to intimidate the Vaudois, or take part against them, though 
the king afterwards disavowed any such intention. However, 
their commander, from the first moment, refused to incur such 
a responsibility, and signed the following declaration, “ I, Seig- 
neur du Petit Bourg, first captain of the regiment of Grancey 
and its commander, having been witness of many acts of great 
violence and extreme cruelty exercised by soldiers, at the insti- 
gation of the marquis of Pianezza, whom I am ordered to join, 
who says he will suffer no person of this religion to be on his 
territories, do hereby formally deny and protest before God, that 
none of these cruelties have been executed by my orders; on 
the contrary, seeing that I could bring no remedy, I was obliged 
to retire, and resign the command of the regiment, in order not 
to assist at such bad actions.’’ Now observe all that can be 
inferred from this passage. ‘From the eleventh to the six- 
teenth century,” therefore tolerance is an old-fashioned thing in 
the Christian world, and not the result of any new extraordi- 
nary thought of philosophers. ‘Charles IX. intercedes for 
them a year before the St. Bartholomew,’’ therefore intolerance, 
in the latter instance, was the result of mere political views of 
personal and national security. ‘“ Zealots had been kindling a 
yeligious war,” therefore persecution was sometimes the result 
of violence and cruelty on the part of those who incurred it. 
“‘T Seigneur du Petit Bourg,” therefore tolerance, in the worst 
days, continued to be the common thought of persons of honour 
who had no philosophy but what they had gathered from their 
catechism. 

39 
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Here, again, is‘an instance, and one atill more remarkable, 
Benjamin of Tudela, relating his journey from Spain to Jeru- 
salem in the year 1160, writes as follows: ‘A journey of six 
days from Pisa brings you to Rome, the metropolis of . all 
Christendom. Two hundred Jews live there, who are very 
much respected, and pay tribute to no one. Some of them are 
officers in the service of Pope Alexander, who is the chief 
ecclesiastic and head of the Christian Church. Rabbi Jechiel, 
one of the principal of the eminent Jews resident here, frequents 
the pope’s palace, being the steward of his household.” 

But look only at the grace of intellectual tolerance in action. 
Silvio Pellico, in 1845, himself a convert—pray remark that—~ 
wrote in the following terms to Briano:—* By this time you 
have seen in the French journals my honest expressions of pro- 
test against the condemnatory portions of the ‘ Prolegomeni’ of 
Gioberti. As the ‘ Primato’ was dedicated to me, my silence 
might be considered as indicating approval, and I must always 
refuse to associate myself with wrath of which the religious 
orders are the object. I honour Gioberti’s understanding, I 
know that he has a mind desirous of excellence, I know that he 
is a man of good taith;—but his prejudices have made him 
break out into an unreasonable Philippic. On reading this 
eloquent composition, I took counsel of no one, but took pen in 
hand, and wrote the protest, which I have sent to Paris and to 
Rome. I say nothing offensive against Gioberti, I state that we 
are friends. I record my conviction that, in making an odious 
picture, he conceives himself to have painted what is true, but 
I signify my dissent. My conduct will be always in harmony 
with my books, with my principles. I cannot approve into- 
lerance, anger, malediction, against any class of persons what- 
ever. I am pleased that errors should be combated, but not 
that they should be exaggerated or insulted. I am persuaded 
that insults exacerbate, instead of correcting them. I do not 
belong to the Congregation; I am the instrument of no one, I 
think and I work, without being lessoned by e master; and in 
setting forth my sentiments, I am not excited with anger 
against those who think differently from myself. For this 
reason, I have never attempted to reply to those persons who, 
owing to difference of opinion, have criticised me. To me, it is 
sufficient to hate, not men, but only wickedness, and to cherish 
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my articles of faith, which are deep-rooted, liberal, inclined to 
moderation, but not to weakness. I love Gioberti, but when 
he thus exaggerates and goes beyond bounds, he does him- 
self wrong, and I have told him so candidly. He who 
exaggerates damages the good cause which he might have 
supported.” 

Mark, again, the universality of this spirit in action. See 
how, even for the style of men in their conversation, it shows 
itself indulgent. ‘It is wholly opposed to my principles,” says 
a great English author, “to find fault with any one for having 
unpleasant feelings excited by the use of scriptural expressions. 
Who can know how much he may have been tormented with 
these matters by meddling zealots, and what irrational things 
may have been forced upon him as Scripture doctrine?”’ Sir 
Walter Scott.said timidly, “(he was the more gratified for the 
flattering reception he had met with in Italy, as he had not 
always treated the religion professed in it with respect ’’—true- 
hearted man! But when has any one really imbued with the 
spirit of a religion which is in accordance with common thoughts 
been backward in making allowances for the influences arising 
from birth and local circumstances, and the force of prejudices 
which cannot be traced to the heart? ‘Ah!” said a good 
French priest, on hearing some traits related from the life of 
Scott, ‘‘such a man, with such sincerity, whose hostile words 
seemed to come from such a superficial part of him as hardly to 
justify us in thinking them to be his words at all, may all the 
while have been not only a great man, but also a great saint.” 

Descending at once from the greatest refinement to the sim- 
plicity of the uneducated classes, we have living examples of 
the same disposition surrounding us. A fruit-seller in the street 
replied to a question addressed to him by Mr. Mayhew in these 
words: “I've nothing to say against those of another religion. 
I’ve heard it said, it’s best to pray for them. The street-people 
that call themselves by names opposed to that which I belong 
to are often, as they themselves tell me, of no religion at all. 
I serve gentlemen and ladies too of these denominations, and 
sometimes they talk kindly to me. They are good people. 
I can’t say what their lot may be in the next world. No, sir; 
I'll give no opinion—none.” Even for the most deplorable 
results this spirit seems to be always prepared and ready with 
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an indulgent interpretation. Thus, alluding to certain petsons 
of extreme views in their theologico-political system, a great 
author lately cited, even while combating them only says, 
‘They have been led to believe that they were defending their 
sovereign by perpetuating the bigoted oppression of their 
fellow-subjects. Their piety is turned into persecution, their 
courage into obstinate contention. They calmly give them- 
selves up to be ruined by the flashy arrogance of one man and 
the narrow fanaticism of another. But in their ignorance they 
did and do it all.” 

As with the present, so in regard to the past, this line of 
thought leads men to judge calmly, dispassionately, and kindly 
both of persons and things. ‘It will never allow men,” as a 
noble and learned peer lately remarked, when addressing an 
assembly of mechanics, to stigmatize as opposed to liberty and 
public virtues a religion which inspired England at a time of 
disasters, when, in spite of civil wars and all the disorders at- 
tending them, Philip de Commines could say of it, ‘In my 
thinking, of all the seigniories of this earth, so far as I know 
them, that state where the public weal is most cared for, and | 
where the commonalty suffers least oppression, is England.’”’ 
The common thought will loathe and execrate the measures of 
suppression which were adopted when the movement of the 
sixteenth century alarmed governments, But still the language 
of tolerance as expressed around us will be found, even in 
reference to such things, temperate and fair. ‘“ Mary,’’ says a 
great English author, speaking of her who sought to maintain 
religion by suffering legal violence to sway her counsels, “Mary 
we pity—she derived little pleasure from having her way, even 
in religious matters, but acted as she did out of a narrow sense 
of duty; and she proved her honesty, however perverted, by a 
perpetual anxiety and uneasiness, When did a charitable set 
of opinions ever inflict these miseries of an intolerant one?” 
The spirit of tolerance will induce men to add, what ought not 
to be forgotten in regard to ancient horrors, which can never be 
sufficiently detested, that those who acted like her thought they 
saw their country perishing by a sudden and violent conflagra- 
tion; that they had before their eyes the fury of innovators, the 
lamentations of the people, the flight or slaughter of persons 
consecrated to religion; and that these things seemed to them 
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so terrible, that in their ignorance they thought they ought to 
be vehement in using every legal effort to suppress them, though 
recurring to the cruelty of an emperor who first decreed such 
punishments while himself an enemy to the Christian name. 
Then, taking a survey of monarchy in general, the same author 
says, ‘‘How pitiable and how respectable become almost all 
sovereigns when we consider them as human beings put in pos- 
session of almost superhuman power; and when we reflect in 
general how they had been brought up; and what a provocative 
to abuse, at all events, becomes the possesgion of a throne! We 
in general spoil them first: we always tempt them to take every 
advantage by worshipping them, as if they were different crea- 
tures from ourselves; and then we are astonished that they 
should take us at our word. How much better would it be to 
be astonished at the likeness they retain to us, even in the 
kindlier part of our weaknesses!’’ Thus, even in the political 
order, does this disposition lead men to views that are not less 
true for being tolerant, And as it teaches us, in the religious 
order of things, 


‘¢___. to scorn nothing which a nation’s heart 
Hath held for ages holy: for the heart 
Is alike holy in its strength and weakness: 
It ought not to be jested with nor scorned.” 


So in appreciating the social and political order, even of the 
past, it inspires charity and moderation. 


‘‘ For though earth, like a river streaked with blood, 
Which tells a long and silent tale of death, 
May blush her history, and hide her eyes, 
The past is sacred—it is God’s; not ours. 
Let her and us do better if we can.” 


“ Qur political institutions,” says a great American writer, “are 
not better than others, but only fitter for us. We may be wise 
in asserting the advantage in modern times of the democratic 
form; but to other states of society, in which religion conse- 
crated the monarchal, that, and not this, was expedient. Born 
democrata, we are no-wise qualified to judge of monarchy, 
whieh, to our fathers, living in the monarchal idea, was also 
relatively right. But our institutions, though in coincidence 
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with the ‘spirit of the age, have not any exemption from the 
practical defects which have discredited other forms*.”  Com- 
pare all this with the spirit and language of men seeking to 
be uncommon and to distinguish themselves—~in religion, never 
trusting to the fairness of others, but thinking that all would be 
lost without the violence of their attacks on them; in politica, 
by the rancour and pertinacity of their party-feeling as leaders 
or followers of different senatorial sections; in literature, by. 
the one-sidedness and injustice of their criticism on all whose 
leading characteristieg:did not square With the particular views 
of which they are the advocates—and you will need no one 
to point out the excellence of those plain familiar common 
thoughts which at the Lover’s Seat embrace the whole world in 
a bond of good feeling, and dictate the wisdom, virtue, and 
holiness of toleration exercised towards our fellow-man. 

But stay one moment longer, my little wearied listener, stay 
& moment—this time for your poor companion’s sake, yes, for 
my sake; for in finishing I crave permission to play the orator 
a little, recurring to what is somewhat personal, though it is . 
also, in another sense, what is most important in the whole of 
this last subject, and let me sum up the chief practical ends of 
good which common thoughts in regard to toleration may be 
expected to yield to every one of us. Of all the questions that 
divide our contemporaries and embitter human life, at present 
the most potent is that which is at issue between those who 
defend and those who oppose religion in its ancient and most 
positive form; yet what would be more common and popular 
than to leave these disputes unmixed with animosity, if the 
proud and egotistical feelings of a few were not employed to 
widen and perpetuate the breach between many? Put away 
the transcendental or self-interested thoughts of men who seek, 
unconsciously perhaps, to make a great name for themselves, 
of politicians and sectarian chiefs, of literary adventurers and 
speculators in journalism, and what can be mare in unison with 
common ways of thinking and speaking than to look with tole- 
rant and merciful eyes on those whose intelligence has not been 
instructed, and whose heart has not been moved to leave the 
customs and associations of ideas in which, we may say, they 
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were bern and nourished? “True,” as St. Melito reminded the 
Emperor Aurelius, “they to whom their parents left poverty 
endeavour to. become rich; they who received not instruction 
from their parents wish to learn what was unknown to them. 
The children of the blind are glad to see, and those of the lame 
to walk.” But who not gifted with the omniscience that is 
synonymous with love can estimate all the force of what perhaps 
entangles them? Addressing my betters with all due submis- 
sion, I would say, You see these things in one light, but they 
see them in another, unable to pierce the mist with which edu- 
eation and local circumstances have enveloped them. You 
know the maxim, “‘nescire, vel non posse, paria sunt.” What 
would be more wise as well as common, in the absence of extra- 
ordinary ways, than to be to them kind, humane, hopeful—not 
only willing to admit their virtues, but even ready to reprehend 
those accusers who do not enumerate them? But I hear it 
asked by others, Who are the persons to admonish each other 
thus? Do these counsels, for instance, come from one who has 
elsewhere written hastily, harshly, unfairly, with the very 
thoughts, words, and, we suspect, looks of intolerance? Well, 
is there no place for a palinode, supposing even that it were so, 
as is possible ? 


For ‘In what we love faulgs oft take gloomiest hue, 
And thus, my countrymen, I warred on you.” 


And yet if an advocate so accused were allowed to make a per- 
sonal allusion, he would say perhaps truly that the mischief at 
the worst was only skin deep; for if any one had then turned 
towards him, moved by the gravity of words borrowed from 
others and of examples cited from others, and had said, I must 
yield myself up—I am persuaded—lI cannot resist this eloquence, 
this logic, this extraneous force, wielded by the genius and ex- 
perience of so many othera—he might now tell us that he would 
have stopped him; that he would have said to him, If you are 
only inflamed by the words of another—persuaded, enticed, 
or forced and driven by the eloquence of these passages, by the 
fears that they produce, by the hopes that they kindle, by the 
views that I take, by the feelings that I experience—resist them, 

turn from them. Think not to build up with the same instruments 
with which formerly it was overthrown that which once stood 
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upright. Be true to yourself; leave others, and forget them. 
But if you are thus moved because you find in your own heart 
& spontaneous voice, an accordant echo—because you know that 
by so yielding you are leaving extraordinary for common 
thoughts; vanity and inconstancy, tempestuous emotions and 
libidinous opinions, for common, certain, and defined law—be- 
cause you are moved by the antiquity and constancy of ex- 
amples, by the authority of letters and monuments—because 
you know that by so yielding you are about to embrace a union 
favourable to all the sweets of life and to the exercise of all the 
endearing and precious offices of humanity; that you are yield- 
ing not to this man or that, but to a greater love of divine and 
human things, convinced that these views will cause you to 
love yourself less, God and men more; that you will love, if 
possible, your country and all its venerable institutions with more 
loyalty, your friends with more affection, your enemies with more 
truth, your contemporaries with more sincerity, the dead with 
more reverance; that you will have a wider, broader ground on 
which to develop all the sympathies of your nature; that you 
will be able better to embrace in your love all ages, nations, 
and all mankind: then see whether you owe this change to the 
bigotry of another that would destroy all the springs of your 
own action, whether it is not to yourself rather that you yield, 
whether the result is not due—not to another’s intolerance, but 
to your own freedom. 

~ Turning, in fine, to the other main fountain of that ambition 
of exercising a cruel and unjust dominion over the minds of 
others, and addressing those who come sometimes to the Lover's 
Seat, even perhaps not without a view, my little hearer, to what 
the condition of some of our present audience may possibly in- 
volve, what, we may ask on the opposite side, would be more 
common, if simple equity and ordinary good humour should 
prevail, than to think well of those who, while ready to sacrifice 
their own interests to a sense of what they deem to be’ their 
duty, returning to the paths from which their fathers for three 
or four generations may have strayed, feel as intensely as you 
can do that they cannot forget their country, that they are 
fellow-subjects of its natives, that with them they must either 
live or for them die?) Why should any one be so implacably, ao 
insanely angry with them, as if they were wanting in the cha- 
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racter of good citizens? Why should not every one imitate 
common people, who though trained like yourself perhaps, will 
enter for a moment with a friend into the beautiful and solemn 
places in which he is wont to adore, and enter consistently too, 
for nothing sacred is attacked there, and look with pleasure on 
all they see ; perhaps only asking, when they both come out, why 
he did not kneel and dip his finger in the font, as all the others 
did—leaving the hasty bashful lover to reply that there is a 
time for all things, and that the occasion was exceptional? But 
they have written books, some stranger says, to advocate old 
views. Well, if you are to be angry with them for defending 
the dead, and absent, and those whom you accuse, why may not 
they as well be angry with you, who accuse those whom they 
defend ?—and so there will be licence for all to be angry. You 
say that you accuse the guilty; but they say that they defend 
the mnocent. ‘It isa kingdom,” said the Roman orator, “to 
speak against whom you wish and to defend whom you wish. 
Nay, it is servitude not to speak against whom you wish, nor to 
have leave to defend whom you wish;” but if you begin to con- 
Sider whether it was more necessary for them to do this or for 
you, it will seem perhaps to you more honourable for you to 
impose limits to your accusations, than for them to place bounds 
to their humanity; since, after all, to plead for men, whether 
living or dead, even accused on the score of religion, forms one 
of its offices. They ought not to resent your conscientious op- 
position; but neither should you be exasperated when they 
seek to convince you that it is groundless, Common sense, 
common feeling, common thoughts should induce you to desire 
peace, to modify resentments, to withdraw accusations that will 
not bear the test of inquiry; much more to refuse to oppose 
yourself as enemies to their persons and poor fortunes, as if 
they were characters to be shunned in every relation of life. 
Nay, these considerations should even Jead you to admire their 
public spirit, if you will admit such an application of the term, 
when they address you, as they will often do, in the style of 
Cicero concluding his-second Philippic, and say, with a peculiar 
interpretation of the word that you will easily undesand, 
‘“Mecum, ut voles; cum republica redi in gratiam.” 

‘Pindar, in his Nemean Ode, speaks of himself m words like 
these, “‘I rely on my tie of friendship with strangers; and 
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amongst my own fellow-countrymen I look round with serene 
eye, never having overstepped moderation, and having removed 
far apart from me all that is violent. May all future times 
come joyous to us all! Those who have known me shall de- 
clare whether I have gone beyond the harmony of my strain, 
pouring forth a slanderous song;” or, as a poet translates the 
passage, 
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—— with aspect mild 

And clear I greet my countrymen; my aim 

No forced extreme, no violent end pursues 
(So pass in peace my closing day). 

Challenge my dearest inmates, if my Muse 
To slander’s lust e’er lent her lay.” 


Who can deny but that common thoughts invoke the multipli- 
cation of men who can render with truth such testimonies to 
themselves? Who does not admire the merit which in such 
words is claimed? Who does not perceive how they conduce to 
the happiness of nations and of individuals, like all things that 
the power divine sends to us from above—which all are uni- 
versal blessings: their light rejoicing our intelligence, their 
very air, like the fragrance of this bower, refreshing our hearts ? 

“‘Odia restringenda sunt et favores ampliandi,” say the wise 
in jurisprudence—the science that may be said to live by con- 
tentions, and disputes, and judgments. We cannot wonder if 
voices at the Lover's Seat should respond to the axiom of their 
own familiar courts, and say, Let hatreds perish, and let love be 
diffused more and more amongst us all. 

Would that the author of these light pages might be admitted 
into the number of those who, at least, had these wishes, these 
intentions! In former works, if it be allowed him once more in 
conclusion to advert to himself, he sought to please the dead; 
let him hope that in what has now been composed, he has at- 
tained the end which he.no less desired, and, without offending 
their noble memory or compromising their sacred cause, pleased 
the living. 

But these voices cease, we must rise and depart. For now, 
lookigg from this sweet bower, as a poet saya, the last high 
upward slant of sun on the tall firs seems to warn us. 


“Oh! I could weep to see the day die thus, 
The death-bed ofa day, how beautiful ! 
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Linger, ye.clouds, one moment longer there ; 
Fan it to slumber with your golden wings |”’ 


We have seen, for last proof of our general proposition, the 
excellence of that common thought of humanity, of “that poor 
trite thing called tolerance,” which from the Lover’s Seat judges 
of things well, hopes and believes the best of all, and when it 
must withhold approval, preserves stjll a smile; saying with 
Summer, in the poem of the Sun’s Darling,— 


‘“‘T did but chide thee, like a ai wind 
Playing with leafy dancers.” 


Little philosopher of eighteen summers, sagacious though quite 
used up arbitror, our task is done. Others have spoken—you 
have listened ; the merit of what is common has been submitted : 
it only remains to pronounce a decision. 

When this was said the lovers rose, and looked as if their 
minds had been long made up. The fair one indeed, to say the 
truth, seemed of late waiting for an eloquential pause in this 
long semi-philosophical odd reading. Heigho! would we were 
at home! she cried; but this was only a pretence, for she steals 
aside to conceal a tear, which is wont to sparkle in her eye 
when one might least expect it. She even feigns it to be later 
than it is, to excuse her having turned her back. 


‘‘ She sigh’d The sun is set, 
It is no longer day ; 
Oh! heart can’st thou forget !-— 
But, come, away, away *!”’ 


So now, like Helen in the Festus, smiling again and arch as 
ever, she says she will ask herself to sing—what shall she sing? 
She will sing, as the other asks her in reply to do, something 
about love, and then it can’t be wrong, 


“‘ For love the sunny world supplies 
With laughing lips and happy eyes.” 


So she will sing for both of us, and she warbles the old ditty 
that so charms still, 
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“My pretty Jane, my pretty Jane, 
Ah! never look so shy, 
But meet me, meet me in the ev’ning, 
While the bloom is on the rye.” 


But the walk homeward in “one of the prettiest twilights a 
lover's day could wish to set in” must be supposed—not related 
here; for our glass is rug out to the last grain, though 


(6 _____.—_—_— still in scenes like this, 
Youth lingers longest, drawing out his time 
As 8 gold-beater does his wire, until 
*Twould reach round earth,” 


When wilt thou come again, dear ideal? will it be to-morrow? 
Alas! the sun will then set thus, and there will be the same 
birds to sing amidst these branches; the same sweet air will 
gently kiss these trees, and they will make no noise; but we, 
whose life with one another was like a song of Eden, shall not 
meet perhaps until our parting-days are over, in that clime 
where 


“‘ All the sweet nightingale’s lost songs are heard; 
Where parted sunsets stay ; where love is stirr’d 
With his first dreams; where flown Felicities 
Live o’er their banquet hours.” 


And thou, poor book, what will be thy fate? How wilt thou 
be misconstrued! With justice, no doubt, also censured ! 


‘‘ For man’s best efforts taste of man, and show 
The poor and troubled source from which they flow.” 


Well, I have sought to shelter thee: alack! I have even been 
guilty of inexactitudes, to use the gentle French expression for 
an ugly thing, by pretending to cite authors that were ima- 
ginary when I gave what was my own, and feared that thou 
mightest come in for a share of the blame which would be 
heaped on myself, if it were thought that I had penned the inno- 
cent lines, But what was avowed may prove enough to secure thy 
condemnation. At least, with all thy talk about common things 
and common persons, there was danger in owning thee. To own 
thee was like owning in company a friend of humble life ;' to 
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own thee was like performing some act of prodigious derogation ; 
or, rather, it was significative of rallying round a standard which 
more than any other is regarded with aversion by those who 
have most power to injure in this world of ours. Therefore did 
thy author choose to disclose his name, which, if he had been 
engaged in defending any other cause requiring less courage, 
might better have remained unknown. Well, with much fear I 
remember me of thee; as the poet says,— 


‘‘ But there is consolation e’en for thee. 
Fair hands will turn thee over, and bright eyes 
Sprinkle their sparkles o’er thee with their prayers.’’ 


As Festus says to his Elissa, as far at least as these pages are 
concerned, 


“___.- T ask no higher title 
Than friend of the lovely and the generous.’ 


THE END. 
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Fep. 8vo., with Woodcuts, price 7, 6d. 


Brodie.— Psychological In- 


auiries in a Series of Essays intended to 
illustrate the influence of the Physical Or- 
avization on the Mental Faculties. By 
ir Bensamirn C. Bronre, Bart., D.C.L., 
V.P.R.8., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France, etc. Second Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. price 5s, 


Autobiography of James Silk 


Buckingham: Including his Voyages, Tra- 
vels, Adventures, Speculations, Successes, 
and Failures, frankly and fa thfully narrated ; 
with Characteristic Sketches of Public Men 
with whom he hes had personal intercourse 
during a period of more than Fifty Years. 
Vols. I. and II. post yo, price 21s. 


Bull.—The Maternal Manage- 


ment of Children in Health and Disease. 
By T. Bers, M.D. New Edition, Fceap. 
8vo. price 5s. 


Dr. Bull’s Hints to Mothers for 


the Management of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and inthe Lying- 
in Room: With an Exposure of Popular 
Errors in connexion with those subjects, 
etc. ; and Hints on Nursing. New Edition. 
Fep. price 5a. 


Bunsen.—Obristianity & Man- 


kind; Their nti fol aud Prospects. 
By Cc. Cc. P| e BuNsEN, dD. a9 D.C.L.; Ph. 
Being a NewEdition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of H ppalytus and his Age. 
7 vols, Svo. price 5). Se. 


*,° This Second Edition of the Hippoly- 
tus is composed ef three distinct worka, 
which may be had separately, as followsi— 


1. Hippolytus and his Ane pam he a 
a an roepects ty. 
pry i peiee 11. 108, or 


2. Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal 
History applied to and Religion: 
Containing an Account of the Alphabetical 
Conferences. 3 vols, Svo. price 1/, 18. 


8. Analect 8 é A 
price siege a Ante-Nicana. 8 vols. Byo 
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Bunsen.—Egypt's Place in Uni- | The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popu- 


versal History; An Historical Inveatigation, lar Digest of the Laws of England, Civil 
in Five Books. By C.C. J. Bunsen, D.V., and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law: 
D.C.L., D.Ph. ranslated from the Ger- Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Anti- 
/ man, by C. H. Corrauy, Fsg.M.A. With quitiens Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, 
numerous Illustrations, Vol. I. 8vo. 28s. ; tamp Duties, Excise Licences, and Post- 
Vol. If. Svo. 80s. Horse Duties; Post-Office Re lations, and 
Prison Discipline. 16th Edition, compris- 
Bunsen.—Lyra Germanica : ing the Public Acts of the Session fas, 
Hymn for the Sundays and chief Festivals Feap. 8vo. price 10s. 64. 
nf the Christian Year. Translated from the 


oe by Catuenineg WinkwortsH. Fep. Caird.—English Agriculture in 


pyos bs. 1850 and 1851; Its Condition and Prospects. 

‘ «,* This selection of German Hymns has By Jamzs Cairn, Esq., of Baldoon, Axri- 
een made from a collection published in cultural Commissioner of The Times. The 

/Germany by the Chevalier Bunsen; and it Second Edition. 8vo. price 14s. 

{forms a companion volume to 


heologia Germanica: which | C#!vert.-The Wife's Manual 


‘ : or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Seve- 
setteth forth many falr lineaments of Divine ral Occasions of @ Matron’s Life. Orna- 


i Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely rg mented from Designs by the Author in the 
| touching a Perfect Life. Translated by style of Queen Elizabeth's Prayer Book. 
' Susanna WiInEworTH. With a Preface by By the Rev. Witrram Canvert, Minor 

the Rev. Coanues Krnaszey ; and a Letter Canon of St, Paul's. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


1 by Chevalier Bunsen. Second Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 5a. 
Carlisle (Lord).—A Diary in 
Burton, (R. F.)—Personal Nar- Turkish and Greek Waters. By the Right 
rative ofa Pilgrimage to Kl Medinah and Hon, the Earl of Canuisxux. Fifth Edition. 
Meceah. By Rrewarp F. Burton, Lieut- Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vout smail SE'HISH ant EL EDI: | Catlow.— Popular Conchol 
Oe ae an - | Catlow.— Pop oncho j 
Boras ples wae and Illustrations. Vols. I. an the Shel Cabinet arrange a eceording 
TT to the Modern System: With a detailed ac- 
*,© Vol. II], MECCAH is tn the press. oantat the Anlnale; aad @ complate: Des 


e scriptive List of the Families and Genera of 

Burton.—The History’ of Scot- ihe Recent and Fossil Shells. By Aanzs 

land, from the Revolution to the Extinction Catiow. Second Edition, much improved ; 
of the last Jacobite Insurrection (1689— with 405 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price l4e. 


178.) By Joan Hitt Burton. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ce 26e. 
: Cecil. — The Stud Farm; or, 
Bishop Butler’s General Atlas Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf, 
of Modern and Ancient Geography ; com- the Onare ena the Road. By Cxom. Fecp. 
prising Fifty-two full-coloured Maps; with 8vo. with Frontispiece, price be. 
complete Indexes. New Edition, nearly all 


re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly im- —_ 
preven with Conections tres the most Cecil. Records of the Chase, 


aud Memoirs of Celebrated Sportamen ; 
acoder Mages cian or ule ee Sharcly alge some Alea et ptee eiling 
: es andc 

a sa dal a he det gone Customs: Together with an Introduction 
one olen _ rd Sol to most of the Fashionable Hunting 
Separately The aiiclent Atlee of fall Countries i and Comments. By Cucrz, 
. With two Plates by B. Herring. Fep. Svo. 

coloured Maps. Rl. 8vo. 12s. price 78. 6d. half-bound. 


3 Ly] 

Bishop Butler's Sketch of Mo- | go.) Stable Practices or Hints 
dern and Ancient Geography. New Edition, Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the 
thoroughly revised, with such Alterations on a Weh Observati A pe Racin a 
Introduced as continually progressive Dis- ao Se wesdl eo micike aad Wane 
coveries and the latest Information have . ponent - NY. - oar ae 
rendered necessary, Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. jee y Cuotz. Foap. Svo, 


Plate, 5s, half-bound. 
The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu- 

lar Exposition of all the Countries of the The Census of Great Britain in 
World; thetr Government, Population, 185] ; Comprising an Account of the Num- 
Revenues, Commerce and Industries; bers and Distribution of the People; their 
Agricultural, Manufactured, aud Mineral A crsjare’ Condition, Occupations, 
Products ; Religion, Laws, Manners, and or Birth-p ace: with Returns of the Blind, 
Social State. By the Author of The Cabi- the Deaf-and-Dumb, sod the Inmates of 
net Lawyer. Fecap. 8vo. price 10¢.6d. cloth ; Public Institutions; and an Analytical In- 
or 13s. calf lettered, dex. Royal Svo. 5s. ' 
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Chevreul’s Principles of Har- | The Rev. T. Dale’s Domestic 


mony and Contrast of Colours, and their 
Applications tothe Arts; Including Paint- 
ing, Interior Decoration, Tapestries, Car- 

ets, Mossics, Coloured Glazing, Baper- 

taining, Calleo Printing, Letterpress 
* Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Landscape 

and Flower Gardening, etc. Translated y 
Cuanzas Manrer. Second Edition ; wit 
4 Plates. Crown 8vo. !0s. 6d. 


Clinton.—Literary Remains of 


Henry Fynes Clinton, M.A. Author of the 
Fasti Hellenict the Fasti Romani, etc. 
Comprising an Autobiography and Literary 
Journal, aud brief Essays on Theological 
Subjects. Edited by the Rev. C.J. Fynzs 
Curzon, M.A. Post 8vo, price Qe. 6d, 


Conversations on Botany. New 
Edition, improved; with 22 Plates. Fep. 
8vo. price 7s. 64.3 or with the Plates 
coloured, 12s. 


Conybeare.—Essays, Ecclesias- 
tical and Social: Reprinted, with additions, 
from the Edinburgh Review. By the Rev, 
W. J. Conynuare, M.A., Inte Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 12e. 


Conybeare and Howson.— The 
Life and Epistles of Saint Paul; Com- 
prising a complete Biography ofthe Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rev. W. 2. 
Conrpears, M.A., aud the Rev. J. 8. 
Howson, M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 4to. price 2. 8s. 


Dr. OCopland’s Dictionary of 


Practical Medicine; Comprising General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different Kpocha of Life, 
with numerous approved Formule of the 
Medicines recommended. Vols. I.and II. 
8vo. price £3; and Parts X. to XVI, price 
40.6. each. 


Cresy’s Encyclopzdia of Civil 


Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. Illustrated by upwards of 3000 
Woodcuts, explanatory of the Princfples, 
Machinery, and Constructions which come 
under the Direction of the Civil Engineer, 
8vo. price 3. 183.64. 


” 


The OCricket-Field; or, the Sci- 
ence and History of the Game of Cricket. 
By the Author of Principles of Scientific 
Batting. Second Edition; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fep.Svo. &. half-bound. 


Cust’s Invalid's Book.— 


The Invalid’s Own Book: A Collection of 
Recipes from various Books and various 
Countries. By the Honourable Lapy Cusr. 
Fep. 8vo. price 8s. 6d, 


Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two Parts: 
The FirstPart being Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for every 
Day of the Week, selected exclusively from 
the Book of Common Prayer. Part II, 
Comprising an Sparen ste Sermon for every 
Sunday inthe Year. 2d Edition. Post 4to. 
Qie. cloth; Ble. 6d. calf; or €2. 10s. moroccs, 


4 Tae Faurry Cuarpriain, 122. 
Separately { Tus Domzstic Litcane r. 108. 62. 


Davy (Dr. J.)—The Angler and 


his Friend; or, Piscatory Colloquies ad 
Fishing Excursions. By Jonn Davy, M.D, 
F,R.8., etc. Fep. Svo.,price 63, 


Delabeche.—The Geological Ob 
server. By Sir Hewny T. Derasscns; 
F.R.S., late Director-General of the Geo: 
logical Survey of the United Kingdom, New 
Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo., 
price 18. 


Delabeche.—Report on the Geo- | 


logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer- 
set. By Sir Henny T. Dexanzcus, F.R.8. 
With Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 Plates. 8vo. 
price 14a, 


De la Rive.—A Treatise on Elec- 


tricity, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
Dz 1a Rivz, Professor in the Academy of 
Geneva. In Two Volumes, with numerous 
Wood Engravings. Vol. 1. 8vo. price )8¢. 


Dennistoun.— Memoirs of Sir 


Robert Strange, Knt., Engraver, Member 
of several Foreign Academies of Design; 
and of his Brother-in-Law, Andrew Lumis- 
den, Private Secretary tothe Stuart Princes, 
and Anthor.of The Antiguities of Home. 
By Jamzs Dznwisroun, of Dennistoun, 
Author of Memotre ef the Dukes of Urbino. 
2 vols, post 8vo., with Illustrations, 2le. 


Discipline. By the Author of 


* Lettera to My Unknown Frieuds,” etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo. price 2s.6d. 


Eastlake.—Materials for a His- 


tory of Oil Painting. By Sir CHanLes 
Locw Eaatraxs, F.K.S., F.8.A., President 
of the Royal Academy. Svo. price 16s, 


The Eclipse of Faith; or, a 


Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Seventh 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. price ds. 


A Defence of The Eclipse of 
Faith, by its Author: Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman's Reply. Second Edi- 

. tlon, revised, Post Svo. price 5s. 64, 


The Englishman's Greek Con- 


cordance of the New Testament: Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Greek and the English Texts; includin 

a Concordance to the Proper Names, wit 
Indexes Greek-English and English-Greek. 
New Edition, with a oew Index, Royal . 
8vo. price 42s. 
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The Englishman's Hebrew and 
Chaldee Concordance of the Old ' Testa 
mest; Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the Original and the 
ap Translations: with [ndezes, a List 

f the Proper Namesand their Occurrences, 
etc. 2 vela, royal &vo, price &8. 182. 6d. 3 
large paper, #4. 14s. 6d. 


Ephemera. — A Handbook of 

nglings Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishing; wi 
the Natural History of River Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. By Epxs- 
mana. Third and cheaper Edition, cor- 
rected and improved; with Woodcuts. 
Fep. 8vo. price 5e, 


Ephemera.— The Book of the 
Salmon: Compriting the Theory, Principles, 
and Practice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon; 
Lists.ef good Salmon Flies for every good 
River in the Kmpire; the Natural History 
of the Salmon, all its known Habits de- 
acribed, and the best ba artificially 
Breeding it explained. th numerous 
coloured Engrevings of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Fry. By Erasers; assisted by 
Anprew Youna, Fcp. Svo. with coloured 
Plates, price l4e. 

of 


W. Erskine, Esq.—History 
India under Baber and Huméyun, the First 
Two Sovereigns of the House of Talmur. 
By Wri1zam Ensxrwa, Esq. 2 vols. Sv. 
price Bi, 128, 


Faraday (Professor).—The Sub- 
ect-Matter of Six Lectures on the Non- 
etallic Elements, delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution by 
Professor Fananar, D.C.L., F.R.8., 
etc. Arran by permission from the 
Lecturer’s Notes uy J. Scorrzax, M.B. 
Fep. 8v0. price 62. 6d, 


Francis.— Annals, Anecdotes, 
and Legends: A Chronicle of Life'Assur-~ 
ance. By Joum Franotm. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Francis.—Chronicles and Oha- 


racters of the Stock Exchange. By Joun 
Francis. New Edition, revised. 8vo. 


price 162. 64. 
Gilbart.—Logic for the Million: 


A Familiar osition of the Art of Reason- 
ing. By J. W. Gusart, F. Fourth 
Rditton; with Portrait of the Authur. 


Gilbart.—Logic for the Young: 


Conslating of begs -bi Bb Lessons in the 
Art of Reasoning. Selected from the Logic 
of Dr, Isaac Watts, By J, W. Grusanr. 
¥.R,8. limo. price 1s. 


Goldsmith’s Poetical Works. 
tiated, by Wood egrer wesley hen Degas 
by Membere of tha tching Olad. Square 
crown 8vo. cloth, Zis.; moruces, &1. 16s. 


Gosse. A Naturalist’s Sojourn 
Finis. Post Bit ho ee ee 


Essays on Political and Social 


Science. Contributed chiefy to the Bdin- 
5 Review. PA Wuarasa R. Guang, 
2 vols. Svo. price 24s. 


Gurney. — Historical Sketches 


Nlustrating some Memorable Events and 
pochs, from a.p. 1400 toa.p. 1646. Bythe 
ev. Jom~n Hamepaw Guawar, M.A. 


Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 64. 
Gurney.—St. Louis and Henri 


IV. Being a second Series of Historical 
Sketches, By the Rev. J. Haswppss Gur- 
xpy, M.A. 


Gwilt.— An Encyclopedia of 


Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Joszra Gwriir. Illustrated 
with more than 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 
from Destgna by J. 8. LT. ird and 
cheaper Edition. 8vo. price 42s. 


Hamilton.—Discuasions in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. Chiefly from the Edin- 
burgh Review; corrected, vindicated, en- 
larged, In Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
Wiuutax Hamirtow, Bart. Second Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 8vo. price 2le. 


Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life 
of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical En~ 
gravings, By Gustav K6n1a. With Ex- 
planations by Archdeacon Hanz and Sv. 
eanxa Winxwortm. Square crown 8vo. 

(In the press. 


Harrison.—The Light of the 
Forge or, Counsels drawn from the Sick- 
Bed of E. M. By the Rev. Wits 
Harrison, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
H.R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge. With 
2 Woodcuts. Fep. Svo. price &s. 


Harry Hieover.-The Hunting- 


Field. Harxr Hreover. With Two 
Plates, Fcp. Svo, 5s. 


Harry Hieover.— Practical 


Horsemanship, By Hannzy Hrsovan. 
With 2 Plates, Fep. Svo. 6. belf-bound, 


Hieover.—The Stud, for 
Practical Purposes and Practical Men: 
being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
use more than for show. By Hannzyr Hrs- 
OVER. lates, Fep. Syv. price bs. 
half-bound. 


Hieover.— The Pocket | 
and the Stud; or, Practical Hints on the 


Management of the Stable. B BY 
Hrmorsn. Second Edition; with Portrait. 


Fep, Svo. price Se. half-bound. 


cp. Svo. 6a, 
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Harry Hisover.— Stable Talk | Holland.—Cbapters on Mentsl 


and Table Talk; or Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen. By Harry Hreover. New 
tion, 2 vols. bro. with Portrait, 240. 


Hassall, (Dr.)—Food and its 


Adulterations: Comprising the Repetts of 
the Analytical Sanitary Commission of The 
Lanect for the Years 185] to 1854 inclusive, 
vised and extended. By Anrnun Hiir 
ssaLz, M.D., etc., Chief Analyst of the 
Commission; Author of Te AMtcroscopics? 
Anatomy of the Human Body, 8vo. with 
159 Woodcuts, price 26s. 


Col. Hawker's Instructions to 


Young Recramen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Tenth Edition, revised and 
brought down to the Present Time, by the 
Author's Son, Major P. W. L. Hawnen. 
With a New Portrait of the Author, from a 
Bust by W. Behnes, Zag.) and numerous 
explanatory Plates and Woodcuts, 870, 21s. 


Haydn’s Book of Dignities: 


Containing Rolis of the Official Personages 
of the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal 
from the Earljest Pe to'the Presen 
Time: compiled shlesy from the Records of 
the Public Offices. Together with the So- 
vereigns of Europe, from the Foundation of 
thelr respective States; the Peerage and 
Nobility of Great Britain; amd numereus 
other Lists. Being a New Edition, im- 
roved and continued, of Beatson’s Politica) 
ndex, By Joszura Harpn. Sve. price 28s. 


Haydon.—The Life of Benjamin 


Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from 
his Autobiography and Journals. kedited 
and compiled by Tom Tayzor, M.A., of 
the Inner Temple, Enq.; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and late Pro- 
fessor of the lish Lan and Litera- 
ture in Univers ty College, Landon, Se- 
cond Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. price Sls. dd. 


Sir John Herschel.— Outlines 
of Astronomy, By Sir Jonun F. W. Hzns- 
cur, Bart. etc. New Edition; with Plates 
and Wood Engravings, 8vo. price i8¢. 


Hill.—Travels in Siberia. By 
8. 8. Mrz. Aanthor of Travels on the 
Shores of the Baltic. With a lar, 
coloured Map of European and Asiatic 
Russia. 2 vols, post Svo. price S4e. 


Hints on Etiquette and the 


Usages of Seciety: With « Glance at Bad 
Hablts, New Edition, revised (with Ad- 


ditions a Ladyof Rank. Fep, 
ee ek y Cp, Bvo, price 


Lord Holland's Memoirs, — 
emolys of the Party deiey My 
me, Yawnr mann Lonp Hot- 

zaNp. HMdited by hie Son, Huway Epn- 
warp Lory Horzranp. Vols, 1. amd LI. 
poat 8vo. price $s. 6d. each. 





Phralology. By Str Heway Hor.ann, Bart., 
¥.R.8., Physician-Bxtraordinary +0 the 
Queen. Founded chiefly on Chapters coa- 
tained in Medicu! Notes and Reflections. 


(Svo. price 18¢,}, by the same Author. S¥0, 


price 10g. 6d. 
Hook. ~The Last Days of Our 
Lectares on 


the principal Bvents of Pession Week, B 
€ n¢ ents 0 on eéx. 

W. + Heox, D.D. ‘Shaplaln in Ordinery 
te the Queen. New Hdition. Fep. 870. 6s. 


Hooker and Arnott’s British 


Fiora; Comprising the Phaenogamous or 
Flowering Planta, and the Ferns. The 
Seventh dition, with Additions and Correce 
tions, and numerous Figures, illustrative 
ef the Umbolliferoas Plants, the Compo- 
site Plants, the Grasses; and the Ferns. 
j2mo. with 12 Plates, eres 14e., withthe | 
Pintes coloured, price Zils. 


SirW. J. Hooker's Popular Guide 
to the Royal Botanic GARDENS of Kew. 
New Edition; with numerous Wood En- 
gravings. i6mo. price Sixpence, 


Hooker.—Museum of Economic 
Botany; or, a Po Guide to the Useful 
and Remarkable able Products of the 

USEUM in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

Sir W. J. flocks, K.H., D.C.L. Oxon, 

F. A, and 8. etc, Director. With 29 
Woodcuts. 16mo. price le. 


Horne’s Introduction to the 


Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
New Edition, revised, cor- 


Scriptures. 
rected, and brought down to the present 
time, by T. Hanrwzrt Horwa, B.D. (the 


Author); the Rev. Sasuxzy Davinsox, D.D. 
of the sera Halle, and LL.D. ; and 
8S. Parpgavux EBGELLES, LL.D. 4 vols. 
8r0. (10 the press, 


Horne’s Compendious Introduc- 
tion to the part | of the Bible. Being an 
Abridgment of the Author's Introduction 
to the Critieal Study and Knowledge o 
the Hely Seriptures. New Edition ; wit 
Maps aad other Engravings. 12mo, price 9s. 


Horne.—The Communicant’s 
Companion; Comprising an_ Historical 
Essay on the Lord's & y Meditations 
and Prayers for the ise of Communicante; 
and the Order of the Admiuistration of the 


Lord's he a or ._ By 
the Rev. T. Hanrwatz Hor B.D. 
Royal Simo, 90. 64.; morpeco, 44. 


How to Nurse Sick Children: 


Intended e ally as a Be)p to the Nurses 
in the Hospital for Sick Childven ; but con- 
taining Directions of service to ali who have 
the chaage af the Young. Fcp. Svo. ls. 6d, 


Howitt.—(A. M.) An Art Stu- 


@ent in Munich, By Anxa Masr Howser, 
2 vols. post Ovo. price 14s. 
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Howitt.—The Ohildren’s Year. | Humphreys.—Sentiments and | 


By Many Howrrr. With Fonr [liustrations, 
from Designs by Anna Many Howrrt. 
Square l6mo. price 5s. 


Howitt. Land, Labour, and 
Gold; or, Two Years in Victoria. With 
Visits to Bydney and Van Diemen’s Land. 
By Wit1tzam Howrrr. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2a. 


William Howitt’s Boy’s Coun- 


try Book. Being the real Life of a Coun 
Boy, written by Himself; Exhibiting a 
the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits 
of Children in the Country. New Edition; 
with 40 Woodcuts, Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


Howitt.—The Rural Life of Eng- 
land. By Wirz1am Howrrr. New Edition, 
corrected and revised; with Woodcuts by 
Bewickand Williams, Medium 8vo. 21s. 


Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable 


Places; Old Halls, Bettle-Fields, and 
Benes Illustrative of Striking Passages in 
English History and Poetry. By Wirz1am 
Howrrr. New Edition; with upwards of 80 
Woodcuts. First and Second Series, me- 
dium 8vo. price 2le. each. 


Huc.—The Chinese Empire: a 


Bequel to Huc and Gabet’s J iy through 
Tartary and Thibet, By the Abbé Hoo, 
mauy years Missionary Apustolic in China. 
Copyright Translation, with the Author’s 
sanction, Seeond Edition, with coloured 
Map and Ihdex. 2 vols. 8vo. 243. 


Hudson’s Plain Directions for 
Making Wills in conformity withthe Law: 
with a clear Exposition ofthe Law relating 
tothe Distribution of Personal Estate in 
the case of Intestacy, two Forme of Wills 
and much useful Information. New and 
enlarged Edition; including the | Orig ee 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fep. 
Svo. pricd 2s.6d. 


Hudson's Executor’s Guide. 
New and enlarged Edition ; with the Addi- 
tion of Directions for paying Succeasion 
Duties on Real a ot under Wills and 
Intestacies, and a Table for finding the 
A ete of ee ip cee of 

egacy and Succession Duty thereon. Fep. 
Svo. price 6s. 


Humboldt’s Cosmos. — Trans- 


Inted with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Saumns. Vols. I. and II. ]6mo. Half-a- 
Grown each, sewed; 39. Gd. each eloth: or 
in post Bvo. 19¢. 6d. each cloth. Vol. Til. 
ae Svo. 128. Gd. cloth: or in iGmo. Part 

- 20. 6d. newed, 82. 6d. cloths; and Part 
II, 3s, sewed, 42. cloth. 


Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 
Translated, with the Author's authority, by 
Mrs. mm. New Edition, }6émo. price 
Ge. or in 2 vole, 8s. 6d. each cloth; 93. 64. 
each sewed, 


Shniles of Shakepeare. With an elaborately 
luminated border in the characteriatic 


style of the Elizabet Period, massive 
carved covers, and o Embellishments, 
designed and executed by H. N. Hux- 


PHREYSs. Square, post Svo. price 2s. 


Hurt. — Researches on Light in 


its Chemical Relations; Embracing a Con- 
nideration of all the Photogaree Proces- 
ses. By Ropant Honrz, F.R.S., Professor 
of Physics in the Metropolitan School of 
Scleace. Second Edition; with Plate and 
Woodcuts, 8vo. price 10s. 64. 

] F ish- 


Idle.—Hints on Shooting 


ing, etc. both on Sea and Land, and in the 
Freshwater Lochs of Scotland: being the 
Experiences of Cunsstopuzm Ipia, Esq. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5a. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 


Saints and nl ie Forming the First 
Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Second Edition; with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and 16 Etchings by the Author. Square 


crown 8vo. price 382. 
Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 


Monastic Orders, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. Forming the Becond Series of 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged; with 11 Etch- 
ings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Bquare crown Bvo. price 28s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Third Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With 85 Drawings by the 
Author, and 152 Wood Eugravings. Square 
crown 8vo. price 28s. 


Mrs. Jameson.—Sisters of Oha- 


rity, Catholic and Protestant, Abroad and 
at Home. By Mrs. Jamuson, Author of 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Second Edition, 
with anew Preface. Fep. Svo. 4s. 


Jameson.— A Commonplace Book 
of Thoughts, Memories, and Fanctes, Ori- 
nal and Selected. Part I, Ethics aud 
haracter; Part Il. Literatare and Art. ve | 
Mrs. Jamxson, With Etchings and Woo 
Eugravings. Square crown Svo, price 18. 


Jaquemet.—A Compendium of 
Chronoi Containing the mast important 
Dates of General History, Political, Eecle- 
siastical, and Literary, from the Creation of 
the World to the end of the Year 184. By 
F.H.Jaqcamar. Edited by the Rey.Joun 
Axtconn, M.A. Post 8v0.72.6d. 


Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 


the Edinburgh Review. A New Edition 
complete in One Voiume 3; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 31s. cloth; 
or 80s. calf. 

@,° Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 8 
vols, Sve. price 42s. 








12 NEW WOBKS axp NEW EDITIONS 





Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 
Works: With his Life, by Bishop Hasas. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. Ouanuzs 
Paaz Enen, Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Complete in 10 vols. @vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


Johns and Nicolas.—The Calen- 
dar of Victory: Being a Record of British 
Valour and Conquest by Sea and Land, on 
every Day in the Year, from the Earliest 
Period to the Battle of Inkermanmn. ‘'Pro- 
decied and commenced by the late Major 

ouns, R.M.s completed by Lieut. P. H. 
Nicozas, R.M, Fep. 8vo. price 120, 6d. 


Johnston.—A New Dictionary of 
Ge hy, Descriptive, Physical, Statis- 
tiealy ad. Historical: Forming a complete 
General Gazetteer of the World. By A. 
Kerra Jonnsron,.*.R.8.E. Second Edition, 
brought down to May, 1855; in } vol. of 18460 

ages, comprising about 60,000 Namen of 

laces. 8Svo. 36s. cloth; or half-bound in 
russia, 41e. 


Jones (Owen).—Flowers and 
their Kindred Thoughts: A Series of 
Stanzas. By Mary Anxz Bacon. With 
beautiful Illustrations of Flowers, designed 
and executed in Illuminated ce by 
Owen Jones. A'New Edition. Impl. 8vo, 

[Nearly ready. 


Kalisch.—Historical and Oriti- 


cal Commentary on the Old Testament. By 
Dr. M. Kazison, M.A. First Portlon— 
Exodus: in Hebrew and English, with 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory. Svo. 165s. 


v 
©,* An Edition of the Haodus, as above 
for the use of English readers), compre. 
the English Translation, and an abridge 
Commentary. vo. price 13s. 


Kemble.—The Saxons in Eng- 
Jand: A History of the Knglish Common- 
wealth till the period of the Norman Con- 

uest, By Jonm Mrromenty Kemuuz, 
Ae, F.C,P.8., etc. 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s. 


Kemp.—The Phasis of Matter: 


Being an Outline of the Discoveries and 
Application of Modern Chemistry, By T. 
Linptey Kemp, M.D,, Author of The 
Natural History of Creation, Indications 
of Instinct, etc, With 148 Woodcuta, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 2)s. 


Kesteven.—A Manual of Do- 
mestic Practice of Medicine, ete. By W. 
B, Kusravsn, F.R.C.8, Square post Svo. 

{ n the prées. 


Kippis’s Oollection of Hymns 
and Psalms for Public and Private Worship. 
New Edition: including a New Supple- 
ment by the Rey. Epmunp Kei, M.A. 
J8mo, price 4s. cloth; or 4s.6d. roan. 


Kirby & Spence’s Introduction 
to 


Rutomology; or, Elements of the Na- ; 
tural History of Insects: comprising an 
account of noxious and usefal Insects, of 
their Metamorphoses, Food Seresagcmses 
Habitations, Societies, Motlona, olses, 
Hybernation, Instinct, etc. New Edition. 
2 vols. vo. with Plates, price 8le. 6d. 


‘s (S.) Observations on the 
Social aud Political State of Denmark and 
the Duchles of Sleawick and Holstein ia 1851: 
Being the Third Series of Notes af a Tra- 
weller. Svo. price 122. 


"s (S.) Observations on the 
Social and Political State of the European 
People in 1848 and 1849: Being the Se- 
cond Series of Notes of a Tyavetier. 8vo. 
price l4s. 


*,* The First Seviee, in 16mo. price 22, 6d. 


L. E. L.-The Poetical Works 


of Letitia Elizabeth Landon. New Edition; 
with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 
16mo. price 10s. cloth; morocco, Ze, 


Dr. Latham on Diseases of the 


Heart. Lectures on Subjects connected 
with Clinical Medicine: {)iseases of the 
Heart. P.M. Laraam, M.D., Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 
2 vols. 12mo. price 16s. 


Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Na- 


tural History ; or First Principles of Zoo- 
logy: comprising the Principles of Classi- 
fication, interspersed with amusiny and 
instructive Accounts of the most remark- 
able Animals. New Edition, enlarged; 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fer. 
8vo. price 78.64. 


Lindley.—The Theory and Prac- 


tice of Horticulture; or, an Attempt to 
explaiu the principal rations of Garden~ 
ing upon Physiological Grounds: Being the 
Second Edition of the Theury of Horticul« 
éure, much enlarged; with 98 Woodcuts, 
By Joun Lanvury, Ph.D. ¥.R.8., Vice. 
Secretary of the Horticultural Society ; 
Professor of Botany in University College, 
London. Syo. 21s, 


Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction 


to ees fe New Edition, with Corrections 
and copious Additions; Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. Svo. price 24a. 


Linwood.—Anthologia Oxonfen- 


ais; sive, Florilegium ¢ lusibus poeticis di- 
versorum Oxoniensium Grecia et Latinis 
decerptam. Curante Guxizimo Lirwoop, 
M.A. 8vo. price l4s. 


Lorimer’s (C.)Letters toa Young 


Master Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with his Calling. New Edition, Fep. 8vo. 
price bs. 6d. ‘ 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA 


Of History, ara 
factures: A es of Original 


SIR JOHN eeeeeee 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 
THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 
JOHN FORSTER, 


Works by 


hy, teeters the Arts and Sciences, Natural History, and Manu- 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE 

BISHOP THIREWALL 

THE REV. G. R. GLEIG, 

3. C. L. DE SIBMOND 

JOHN PHILLIPS, Pad, G.8. 


Anp ormnn Extunuxt Writsrs. 


Complete in 182 vole. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Guineas. 
The Works eeparately,in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings end Sixpence each Volume, 





4 List of tha WORKS composing the CABINET CYCLOPADIA:— 


. Bell’s Histo 


of Russia. 8 vols. 
. Bell’s Liveso 


100. 6d, 
British Poets,2vols. 7s. 


8. Brewster's Optics, . lvol. 8s. 6d. 
4. Cooley’s Maritime and ln- 
land Discovery - Bvols. 108. 6d. 


. Crowe's History of France, 8 vola, 10s, 6d. 
a ‘De Morgan on Probabilities, 1 vol. 8. 6d. 
7. De Sinmondis History of 
the Itallan Republics . lvol. 84.6¢. 
8. De Sismondi's Fall of the 


Roman Em ire ry ° 2 vole. 7s. 
9. Donovan’s Chemistry . lvol. 84.64. 
10. ha Domestic Eco- 
« 2vole. 7s. 


11. Dunhan’ 5 ‘Spain and Por- 
i -  . Svols, 178. 6é. 
12, Dunham's History of Den- 
oe and Nor- 
- Bvols. 102.6d. 
18. Dunbam's “History ‘of Po- 
lan - lwol. 8a. 6d. 
14, Dunham s Germanic Em- 
- Svols. 10s. 6d. 
16. Denham’ 8 “Hurope durin ng 
the Middle Ages. . 4 vols. l4e. 
16. Dunham/’s British Drama.- 
tists . » 2vols, 7e. 
17. Dunham's, Lives of Karly 


Writers of Great Britain, lvol. 88.64, 
18. Fergua’s History of the 
nited States . . 2vols. Ze. 
19. Fosbroke’s Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities . Svols. 7e. 
90. Forster’s Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Com- 
mouw ealth . Svols. 178. 6d. 


Q1. Gleig’s Lives ‘of British 
M hitery Commanders 
23. Grattan’s History of the 


3 vols. 10s. 6d, 


Netherlands. . «. Jvol. 82.64. 
28. Henslow's Botany . . lvol. 5s.6d. 
24. Herachel’s Astronomy . lvol. 8s. 6d. 
25. Hersche)’s Discourse on 

Natural Philosophy . lvol. 3s. 6d. 
%6. History of Rome - Svols. 7s. 
27. History of Switzerland . lvol. 38.6d. 


28. Holland's Manufactures in 

Metal, -  « Svols. 108.64. 
29. James’s Lives ‘of Foreign 

Statesmen . . 5vols. 172. 6d. 
80. eres and Lardprer’s Me- 


abics oy vol, de. 6d. 

$1. Kel ahticy’s Outiines ‘o 
History e 1 vol, Se. 6d, 
33. Lardner's Arithmetic « lvol. 82. 6d, 
88. Lardner’s Geometry el vol, Se. 6d, 


84. Lardneron Heat . . Iwol, 8e.6¢. 
35. Lardner’s Byetostatiog and 
Pneumatics. . . lwol, 88,64. 


36, Larduerand Walker's Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, 2vols. 7a. 
87. Mackintosh, Forster, and 
Conrtemsy’s Lives of Bri- 
Statesmen... 
38. Machintoah Wallece, an 
Bell's History of or 
len - ldvols. 85s. 
89. Montgomery and Shelley’ 
minent Italian,Spanish, 
and Portuguese ‘Authors,3 vols. 108.6d. 
40. Moore's History of Ireland, 4vola, 14, 
41. sr a i Chronology of 


7 vols. 24s. 6d. 


His lvol. 8s. 6d. 
42. Phillips’ Treatise on Geo- 

lu - Qvols. Fe. 
43. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy . . . Lvol. 8s. 6d. 
44, Porter's eatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . lwol. 82.6d. . 
45. Porter's Manufacture of 

Porcelain and Glass . lvol. 8¢.64. 
46. Roscoe's British Lawyers, lyol. 83.64. 
47. Scott’s History of Scot- 

land - 2vole. 7a. 
48, Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors . . 2vols. 7a 
49. Shuckard and Swainson’s 

lvol. 8s. 64. 


Insects. . ; 
60. Southey’s Lives of British 

Admirals . . Svols. 17a. 6d. 
51. Stebbing’ 1s Church History, 2vols. 78. 
52. Stebbing’s History of the 

Reformation » . Svole. 7e. 
53. Swainson’s Diacourse on 


Natural History - . lvol. 8s.6¢. 
64. Syeneen a Natural His- 
and Classification of 
re mals . » « lwol, 82.64. 
55. Swainson’s Habits and In- 
stinctsof Animals . ivol. 8e.6¢. 
66. Swainson’s Birds . . vols. 7s. 


57. oye ern 8 Fish, Reptiles, 

. « &2vols, 72. 
58. Seninson’s! Quadropeds - lvol, 84.6d. 
89. Swainson’s Shells and 


Shell-fish . . jwol, 82. 6d. 
60. Swainpon Animalsin Me- 
nageries . « Lvol, 86d. 
61. Swaiuson’ a Taxidermy and 
Biography of Zoologistat vol. 8.64. 
63. Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece. «+ . 8 vols. 282, 
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, f Gar- 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of are 


denings the Theory 

tice oF peri art » Floriculture, Arbort~ 
cultare,and Landscape Gardeuing : Inclad. 
ing all the latest improvements; with many 
hundred Woodcuts. New Kdjtion, corrected 
and improved, by Mrs. vupox. Svo. 
price 50s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopredia of Trees 


and Shrubs; or the Arboretum et Fruttce- 
tum Britannicum abridged: Containing 
the Hardy Trees and rabs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically 
and Popularly Described: with their Pro- 
pegation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts; 
with Engravings of nearly all the Spe- 
cies. With oodcuts. Svo. 50s. 


9 a 
Topdon's Ryle of Agr 


tice of the V a, Transfer, Laying-out 
Improvement, and Manegement of Lande 
Property, and of the Cultivation and Eco- 
nomy of the Animal and Vegetable Pro- 
ductions of Agriculture. New Edition ; 
with 1100 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 50s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 


Plants; comprising the Specific Character, 
Description, Culture, History, Application 
in the Arts, and every other desirable Par- 
ticular respecting all the Plants indigenous 
to, cultivated in, or introduced into Great 
Britain, New Edition, corrected to the 
Present Time by Mrs. Lovnon ; assisted by 
Groner Don, F,L.S., and Davip Wooster, 
late Curator to the Ipswich Museum, With 
upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts (more than 
2000 new). 8vo, 788. 64. 


Second Additional Supplement 


to Lownon’s Encyclopmdia of Plants: com- 

rising all Plants originated in or introduced 
fnto Britain between March 1840 and March 
1855. With above 2000 Woodcuts. Svo. 2], 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cot- 


tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture; containing numerous Designs, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the 


try Inns, 
Schools, with the requisite Fittings-ap, 
Fixtures, ‘and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery, 
New Kdition, edited by Mrs. Loupow; 
with 2000 Woodcuts. Svo. price 682. 


Loudon's Hortus Britannicus ; 


Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous 

to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. 

A anger akion eorected these: 

outs th « ; 

the New Pianta, and.a New General Index 

to the whele fork, by Mrs. Lov- 
Baxren 


, DON; assiste 


by We ° and 
Davrw Woosezn. Sv0. price 81s. 6d.—-The 
Surrcauswr separately, price lds. 





NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 





Mrs. Loudon’s Amateur Gar- 
dener’s Calendar; Being a Monthly Guide 
aa to what should be avoided as well av 
what should be done in a Garden in eseh 
Month: with Rules how te de what 
is requisite. l6mo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Low.—A Treatise on the Do- 
mesticated Animals of the Britieh Islands: 
comprehending the Natural and Econo- 
mical History of Species aud Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form; and Observations on the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By D. Low, Eaq., 
F.R.S.E. B8vo. with Weodcuts, price 25s. 


Low’s Elements of Practical 
Agriculture; comprehending the Cultiva- 
tion of Plants, the Husbandry of the Do- 
mestic Animals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. New Edition; with 200 Woodeuts. 

0. abe 


Macaulay. —Speeches of the 
Right Hon. T.B. Macaulay, M.P. Cor- 
rected by Himsare. Svo. price 12s. 


Macaulay.—The History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of JamesIl. By 
Tuomas Basineton Macavras. New 
Edition. Vols. I. and iI. 8vo. price 32s. 


®,* Vols. IIL. and IV. are is the press. 


Mr. Macaulay's Critical and 
Historical Essays contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review. Four Editions, as follows :— 


j. Linnary Epirion (the Eighth), in 
8 vols. 8vo. price 362. 


2. Complete in Onz Votums, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. ae crown 8vo, 
price 2le.cloth 3 or calf. 


8. Anorgen Eprtron, in 8 vols. fap. 8vo. 
price 21s, 


4 Prorre’s Enrrrom, in 3 vola, crown 
Svo. price 8s, cloth. 


Macaulay. Lays of Ancient 
Rome, Ivry, and the Armada. By Tuomas 
Basinoron Macaviar. New NKdition. 
16mo. price 4s. 6¢. cloth; or 10¢, 6¢. 
bound in morocco, ' 


Mr. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With numerous Illustrations, Ori- 
nel and from the Antique, drawn on 
ood by George Scarf, jun. New Edition. 
Fep. 4to. price 2le. boards; or 42s, bound 
in morocco. . : 


MacDonald.—Within and With- 
out: A Dramatic Poem. By Groner Mac 
Dowarp. Crown 8y0. 72. 64. 


Macdonald. — Villa Veroechio; 
or the Youth of Leonardo da Vincl; A 
Take. By the late Drawa Loviusa Mac- 
DONALD. Fcp. 8vo. price 6a. 
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Macintosh.—A Military Tour in 
Buropean Turkey, the Crimea, and on the 
Hastern Shores of the Black Ben: including 
Routes acrose the Balkan into Bulgaria, 
and Excursions in the Turkish, Russian, 
and Persian Provinces of the Caucasian 


Range Major-Gen. A. F. Macxrrrosn 
K. ty) ROS” F.G.8, Second Edition, with 
Maps. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Sir James Mackintosh's History 


of England from the Earliest Times to the 


final Katablishment of the Reformation. 
Library Kaition, revised by the Author’s 
Son. 2vols. 8vo. price 2le. 


Mackintosh.—Sir James Mack- 


intosh’s Miscellaneous Works: Including 
hie Contributions tothe Edinb eview. 
Complete in One Volume; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 2le. 
cloth ; or 80s. bound in calf. 


ee Also a NEW EDITION, in 8 vols, 
fcap. Svo. price te. 


Macleod.—The Theory and 


Practice of Banking: With the Elementary 
Principles of Curreacy, Prices, Credit, and 
Exchanges. By Henry Dunning Mac- 
“nod, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law; Fellow of the Cambridge Philose- 
phical Society, In TwoVolumes, Volume 

.. the First comprlting the Theory of Bauking 
Vol, I. royal Svo. 14s. ; 


M‘Culloch.—A Dictionary, 
Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J.R. 
M‘Cutzoon, Esq. New Edition; embrac- 
ing a large mass of new and important In- 
formation in regard to the Trade, Commer-~ 
clal Law, and Navigation of this and other 
Countries. 8vo. price 50s. cloth ; half-russia, 
with exible back, 55s. 


M‘Oulloch.—A Dictionary, 


Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Prin- 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. B 
J. BR. M'Cuxrz0ce, Esq. Illustrated wit 
Six eMaps. New Edition, revised, with 
a Sapplement. 2 vols. 8vo. price 68s. 


M‘Culloch.— An Account, De- 


scriptive and Statistical of the British 
Empire; Exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
ties, lation, Indus and Civil 

ous lustitutions. By 

LOCH, » Fourth Edition, revised; with 
an Appendix ofTables. 2vols.8vo. price 43s. 


Maitland.— The Charch in the 
Catacombs: A Description of the Primi- 
‘thre Church of Rome, illustrated by its 
Sepulchral Remaina. By the Rev. Cuanizs 
Marraanp. Svo. price }4s, 
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Mann.~ The Philosophy of Re- 
duction. By Ronerr Jauns Mann, 

D., F.R.A.8., Author of The Gulde to 
the Knowledge of Life, the Boohof Health, 
Leasons in General Knowledge, etc. With 
Engreviags on Wood, Fep. 8vo. 4s. 64, 


Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 
Chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly epsined and [lius- 
trated by Experimenta, New improved 
Edition. vols. fcp. 8vo. price 14s. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 


Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are famillarly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected; with 
28 Plates. Fep. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 


Political Economy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 1 tae 


Mrs. Marcet'’s Conversations on 


Vegetable Physiology; comprehending the 
Elements of raUy, with their Application 
to Agriculture, New Edition; with Four 
Plates. Fep, 8vo. price 9s. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 
Land aad Water. New Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with a coloured Map, shew- 
ing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 
Fep, Svo. price 58, 6d, 


Marryat.—Mountains and Mole- 
hitla; or, Recollections of a Burnt Journal, 
By Franx Manrryat, Author of Borneo 
and the Eastern Archipelago. With many 
Ilustrations on Wood and in Colours, from 
Drawings by the Author. 8va. price le. 


Martineau (J.)—Endeavours 
after the Christian Life: Discourses. By 
James Marringav. 2vols, post Svo. price 
78 6d, each. 


Martineau.—Miscellanies. 


Compri ing Easays on Dr. Vladgg* f Ar- 
nold’s Life and Correspondence, Charch 
and State, Theodore Parker’s Discourse 0 
Relizion, ** Phases of Faith," the Chure 
of England, and the Battle of the Churches. 
By Jamus Manrixzac. Post Svo. 92, 

in 

of 


Martineau.—Ohurch 
Englaud: Being a Sketch of the Biter 
the Church of England from the Kartlest 
Times to the Period of the Reformation. 
ny ths a Anrxun Maarinzac, M.A. 

. price és. 


Maunder’s Biographical Trea- 
wary; consisting of Memoirs pretenetione 
brief Notices of above $2,000 Eminent Per- 
sone of Cale and Nation’, from the 
Earliest Period of History. Eighth Edtsen, 
revised ¢ hout, and bross™ down 10 

the close of the year 1854. . Bvn. ie. 

cloth; bound tn roun, 138.3 calf, 12s. é¢. 
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NEW WoaRkKs ave NEW EDITIONS: 





* 


Miurider's Historicat 
Boveperat uy sc General Introductory Ou 
flstory, Ancient and Modern, 
priest a babe of keepers ree of f every 
‘New Edition 
’ cat brought joen to ‘ehe Pre- 


oe na .8v0. 108. cloth; roan, 


182.36 


ails AN fe and Lite 
ew and Po ne 
pa le oF Belence and the Belles- 
Lettres; inol all Branches of Science- 
end err subject connected with Litera- 
tare and Art. pee Edition. Fep. Svo. 
*<“ 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12.3 calf 
ttered, 12¢, 6d. 


Mme On Treasury of Natural 
Istory ; Or, a Popular Dictio of Ani- 
aed Nature: Tee hteh the Zoological 
Characteristics that distinguishthe different 
Classes, Geusra, and Species, are combined 
with a variety of Interesting Information 
illustrative of the Animal Kingdom. With 
900 Woodcuts. New Edition; with 900 
Woodcuts. ae. 6a. 8vo. price 10s. cloth; 
roan, 19s.; calf 


Maunder's of Know- 


ees and ig A of Reference. Compris- 
ing an and Grammar, 
an nigra eee Te a Diction- 
itl iw onary, & 
Synopals of nt the Beerege numerous useful 
les, etc. The Twentieth Edition re- 
vised and corrected: With some Addi- 
tions. Fep 8vo. ate 10s. cloth; bound in 
roan, 12¢.; calf, 12s. 6d. 


Merivale.—A History of the 
Romans under the Empire. By the Rev. 
Cuantzs Mearvaun, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Vols. I. 
to Ili. 8vo. price 42s, 


Merivale.—The Fall of the Ro- 
man Republic: A Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. 
Cuanies Manrvaus, B.D. 12mo. 72. 6d. 


Merivale.—An Account of the 
Life and Letters of Cicero, nelated 
from the German of Abeken; aud Edited Pf 
the Rev, C. Munrvaca, B. - Tmo. 0s. 6d. 


Miles.~A Plain Treatise on 
Berte Sho By Wrizian Mruzs, E4q., 
A : Hor en's Foot and hew to 
‘heap it peli With Plates and Woodents. 
Small éto. ass 


‘Wilner. —The: Grimes, its An- 


= Saar 






B85. 
’ ar ied. 


| Mfiner’—he Battle Its. 
and Crsloa rend a Notice of the 
Woneken By the Rev. T. Mszxzn ary 
F.RG.S. Post Sro. with Map, price is. 6d 


Milner’s History of the Church 
of Christ. With ns ona by ghe late Rev. 
NER . New 


Edition, revise ane Bus. Notes 


by the Rev. T. Gaawrmam, B.D. 4 vols. 
Svo. price ce 52s, 

Mute a wake ~«~Memoirs of the 
Life and W. of James Montgomery : 


Incladiag Selectio tions from his Correapond- 
ence, Remajna in store and Verse, and 
ynnveressions: 5, gone a OanD and 
Jamxs Evunsrr. rtraits and V 
nettes. Vols. I.and Il. es 8vo. price Iie, 


@,°* Volo. III. and IV, aro in the press. 


Montgomery.—Original Hymns 
for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. 
By Jamas Monroomunryr. 18mo. 5s. 64. 


James Montgomery's Poetical 
Works: Collective Edition; with the 
Author's ucoulopeapnice! Prefaces, com- 

lete in One Volume; with Portrait and 
ette, Square crown Bvo. price 10s. 6d. 
cloth; morocco, 3ls.—Or in 4 vols. fep. 8vo. 
with Portrait, aud seven Plates, price 14¢. 


Moore.—Man and his Motives. 
By Guoncz Moora, i M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of hyslcians. Third and 
cheaper Edition. Fep. Svo. price 6s, 


Moore.—The Power of the Soul 
over the Body, considered in relaifon to 
Health and Morals. By Quonom Moonz 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, etc. Fifth and cheaper Edition, 
Fep. Byo. price 68, 


Moore.—The Use of the Body in 
yaar pes Mind. By Guonas Moone, 
M.D., Member of por Royal College of 

Physicians, Third and cheaper Edition, 

Fep. 8ro. peice 6s. 


Moore.  Feaith, Disease, and 


omedy familiarly and practically con- 
‘Hao {ne few of their Relatious ‘to the 
ard Gronan aca MD. Post 
aro. 7, 

Moore.—i ‘Journal, and 
Correspondence ef apes Moos. "Rated 
wy the pb Joun bition 

P. Vignette fltus 


tions. Vols. 1. to VI. weet Ore, We, 6d. nach 
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Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works. 
Containing the Author's recent Introduc- 
tionand Notes, Complete in One Volume, 
printed in Ruby Type; with a Portrait en- 

ved by W. Holl, from a Picture by T, 
hillips, R.A. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth; 
morocco by Hayday, 212.—Also an Edition 
compete in 1 vol. medium &vo, with Portrait 
and Vignette, 21s. cloth; morocco by Hay- 
day, 42s,—Another, in 10 vols. fep,8vo. with 

Portrait, and 19 Plates, price 852. 


Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 


Sacred Songs. By Toomas Moone, Author 
of Lalla Rookkh, etc, First collected Edition, 
with Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. price 
$s.cloth; 12s. 6d. bound in morocco. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies Tllus- 
trated, A New Edition of Moore's Irish 
Melodies, illustrated with Twelve Steel 
Plates, engraved from Original Designs by 
Cc. Ww, OOPE, R.A. D. MACLISE, R.A. 
T. CRESWICK,R.A. H. MILLAIS. 


A. P. EGG. W. MULREADY,R.A. 
W. T. FRITH, B.A. J. SANT, 
W. BE. FROST, FRANK STONE. 


C. E. HORSLEY. G. R. WARD. 


Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of 
Moore's Lalla Rookk, Square crown 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. New 


Edition, printed in Ruby Type; with the 
Preface and Notes from the collective edition 
of Moore's Poetical Works, the Advertise- 
ments originally prefixed to the Melodies, 
and a Portrait ofthe Author. 82mo. 32. 6d, 
—An Edition in )6mo. with Vignette, 5s, ; 
or 128, 6d. morocco, by Hayday. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. Illus- 


trated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and 
the whole of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super-royal 8vo. 
price 81s. 6d. boards; morocco, 52s. 6d. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh: An Ori- 
ental Romance, With 13 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff, ew Edition. 
Square crown Svo. 15s. cloth ; morocco, 28¢. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. New Edi- 


tion, printed in Ruby Type; with the Pre- 
face and Notes from the collective Edi- 
tlon of Moore’s Poetical Works, and a 
Frontispiece from a Design by Kenny 
Meadows. 32mo. 2s. 6¢.—An Edition in 
16mo, with Vignette, Ss.3; or 122. 6d. mo- 
rocco, by Hayday. 


Moseley.—The Mechanical Prin- 


ciples of Engineering and Architecture, 
By the Rev, H. Mosgray, M.A., F.R.S., 
‘Canon of Bristol, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France. Second Edition 
enlarged ; with numerous Corrections and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 


Mure.—A Oritical History of 


the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By Witr14m Morr, M.P. of 
Caldwell. Second Edition. Vols. 1. to 
III. 8vo. price 86s.—Vol, IV. price 15s. 


Murray’s Encyclopmdia of Geo- 


graphy: Comprlsings complete Description 
of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation tothe 
Heavenly Bodies, lts Physical Stractare 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and SociaP State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 608. 


Neale. — “ Risen from the 


Ranks ;"? Or, Conduct weress Caste. By 
the Rev. Ernsninz Neate, M.A., Rector of 
Kirton, Suffolk. Fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 


Neale.—The Riches that bring 


no Sorrow. By the Rev. Easxinm NEALE, 
M.A. Fep.8vo. price 68. 


Neale. — The Earthly Resting 


Places of the Just. By the Rev. Ersxing 
Nxaxz, M.A, Fep.8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 


Neale.— The Closing Scene; or 


Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the 
Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Ensxings Neatz, M.A. New Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 12¢.; or sepa- 
rately, 6¢. each, 


Newman.—Discourses addressed 


to Mixed Congregations. By Joun Henny 
Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8vo. price 12s. 


Oldacre.—-The Last of the Old 


Squires: A Sketch. By Czoric Oxrpaors 
Esq., of Sac: Narmantiniy. sometime of 
Christ Church, Oxon, Crown 6vo. 9s. 6d. 


Oldmixon.—Gleanings from Pic- 


cadilly to Pera. By J. W. Ovpmrxon, Com- 
mander R.N. With 4 Illustrations printed 
in Colours. Post 8vo. price 100, 64. 


Opie (Mrs.)—Memorials of the 


Life of Amelia Opie, Selected and Arranged 
from her Letters, Diaries, and other Manu- 
scripts. ga Crorunsa Lucy Brioarwex. 
Second Edition ; with Portrait. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Oshorn.— A Narrative of the 


Discovery of the North-West Passage by 
H.M.S., Investigator, Capt. R. M‘Cruns. 
Edited by Cap Surzarp Ossonn, R.N., 
from the Logs. Journals, aud Private Letters 
of Capt. R. M‘Clure ; aud illustrated from 
Sketches taken by Commander 8. Guracy 
Cresswell. 8vo. [Just ready. 
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Owen.--Lectures on the Oom- | 


ive Anatomy and Physivlogy of the 
nvestebrate Animala, By Hicmarp Ny 
F.R.8. Hunterian Professor in the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Serond Edition, | 
greatly enlarged ; with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. | 
price Ble, 
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Professor Owen's Lectures on 
the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Vertebrate Animals. With numer- 
ous Woodeuts, Vol. 1. 8vo, price 14s. 

a 


The Complete Works of Blaise 


Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, lutroductions to the various 
Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by Gronor Peanon, Esq. 8 vols. post So, 
with Portrait, 250. 6d. 


Dr, Pereira’s Lectures on Po- 


larined Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microacope, delivered before the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain, and at 
the Medical School of the London Hospital, 
Second Edition, enlarged from Materials 
left by the Author, by the Rev. BapENn 
Powxrx1, M.A., otc. Fcp. &vo. with Wood- 
cuts, 723, 


Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Ma- 


teria Medica and Therapeutics, Whird 
Edition, enlarged and improved from the 
Author’s Materials by A.S.Tayzor, M.D., 
and G. 0. Rexs, M.D. With numerous 
Woodcuts, Vol, f. 8vo, 28¢,5 Vol, I. Part 
I. 178.3; Vol. If, Part Il, 24s, 


Dr. Pereira’s Treatise on Food 


and Diet, With Observations on the Diete- 
tical Regimen suited for Disordered States 
ofthe Viyestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other Kstablishments for | 


ee ee 


Paupers, Lunatics, Crimiuals, Children, the 
Sick, etc. 8vo. 16¢. 


Peschel’s Elements of Physics. 
Tranalated from the German, with Notes, 
by KE. Wast. With Diggrams and Wood- 
cuts. 8 vois.fcp. Svo. price Zits. 


Pfeiffer.—A Second Journey | 


round the World. By Madame Ips Pratr- | 
Fer. 2 vols. post 8yo. [Just ready. | 


Phillips.—A Guide to Geology. 
By Joun Paruures, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.8., 
vey Reader in Geology in the University 
of Oxford. Fourth Edition, with ¢ Plates. 
Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


Phillips's Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterstions. a Additions, 

Hed Baooxn, f. 8. G38.;3 and W. 
/Mrcan, M.A., F.0.8., Professor of 
Mineralogy la the University of Cambridge. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Post Svo. 18. 
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NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 





—_ 





Phillips.—Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Paleozoic Fosails of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed in 
the course of the Ordnanve Gevloyical Sur- 
vey of that District. By Jonw Paruzps, 
M.A. etc. 8v¥o. with 60 Plates, price 9s, 


Piscator.--The Ohoice and Ceok- 
ery of Fish: A Practical Treatise. By Prs- 
caton. Fep, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


Captain Portlock’s Report on 


the Geology of the County of Londonderry, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined and described under the Autho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. 8vo.with 48 Plates, price 24a. 


Powell:—Essays on the Spirit 


of the Inductive Pelion, the Unity of 
Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creation. 
By the Rev. Banzen Powe, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., F.G.8., Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry jn the University of Oxford, Crown 
8vo, 128. 6d. 


‘Pulman’s Vade-Mecum of Fly- 


Fishing fur Trout; being » complete Prac- 
tical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of 
Angling; with plaia and copious Instruc- 
tions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies, 
Third Editiou, with Woodcats. Fep. 8vo. 
price 68. 


Pycroft’s Course of English 


Reading, adapted to every Taste and Ca- 
pacity ; Wit rca? 4 Anecdotes, New 
and cheaper Edition. Fep. 8vo. price da. 


Raikes.~—A Portion ofthe Jour- 
nal kept by Thomas Raikes, Eaq., from 1831 
to 1847: Comprising Reminiscences of Sp- 
cial and Political Life in Landon and Paris 
during that period. [Jn preparation. 


Dr. Reece’s Medical Guides for 


the use of the Cle Heads of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners: 
Comprising a complete Modern Dispensa- 
tory, anda Practical Treatise on the distin- 

ulshing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 

ure, and Palilation ofthe Diseases incident 
to the Human Frame. Seventeenth Edition, 
corrected aud enlarged by the Authcr’s 
Son. 8Svo, price 12s. 


h’s Tllustrated Companion 
to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon: 
Forming a Glossary of al] the Words repre- 
senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arta, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of 
the Ancients, With Woodcut Represents- 
tions of nearly 3,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Post Svo. price 31s. 


Sir J. Richardson’s Journal of 


a. Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, ia Search of the Discovery 
Ships uader Command of Sir John Franklin, 
Wieh an Appendix on the Physical Geo- 
arenh of Nerth America; « Map, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. price $e. bd. 
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Horsemanship; or, the Art of | Rowton's Debater: A Series of 


Riding and Mauaging a Horse, adapted to 
the Guidance of Ladies and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field: With Instruc- 
tions for Breaking-in Colts and Young 
Horses. By Oaptain Rrczarpson, late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With 5 Line Eu- 
gravings. Square crown 6vo. price l4s. 


Ri¢ckards.~Population and 


Capital: Being a Course of Lectures de- 
Hvered before the University of Oxford in 
1858 and 1854. By Gronoer K. Ricxarns, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy. 
Post 8v0, 6s. 


Riddle’s Complete Latin-Eng- 


lish and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Colleges aud Schools. New and 
chea 4 Edition, revised and corrected, 
vo. 21s. 


eEnglish-Latin Dictionary, 7s. 
Separately (Teke -EnglishDictionary, 15s. 


Riddle’s Copious and Critical 


Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictlonaries of Dr. William 
Freund. New and cheaper Edition. Post 
4to. price 81s. 6d. 


Riddle’s Diamond Latin-Eng- 


lish Dictionary; A Guide to the Meaning, 
aly: and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. Royal 82mo. price 43. 


Rivers’s Rose-Amateur’s Guide; 


containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
cheaper Edition, much improved. Fep. 
8vo. price 88.64. 


‘Dr. E. Robinson’s Greek and 


English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18s. 


Mr. Henry Rogers’s Essays, se~ 
lected from Contributions to the Adinburgh 
Review. Second and cheaper Edition, with 
Additions. 8 vols. fep. Svo. Zl 


Mr. Henry Rogers's Additional 
Essays from the Edinburgh Review, printed 
uniformly with the First Edition, and 
forming a Third Volume. Sve. 10s, 64. 


Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus of Eng- 
Hsh Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of ldeas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. Third Edition, revised and improved, 
and printed in a more convenient form. 
Crown 8v0. 100, 6d, 


complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion; with ample 
referencesto the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. Bro. price 62. 


Letters of Rachael Lady Rus- 
sell, A New Edition. including several 
unpublished Letters, With Portraits, Vig- 
nettes, and Facsimile. 3 vols. post avo, 
price 1s. 


The Life of William Lord Rus- 
sell, By the Right Hon. Lord Joun Rusa- 
aety. M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
Oue Volume; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by 8, Bellin. Post Sva. price 1s. 6d. 


St. John (the Hon. F.)—Rambles 


in Search of Sport, in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russin, By the Honourable 
Frrpinanp 87. Jonn. With Four coloured 
‘Plates. Post Svo. price 9s. 6d. 


St. John (H.)—The Indian Ar- 


chipelago; Its History and Present State. 
By Hokacs St, Jonn. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
price 2ls. 


The Saints our Example. By 


the Author of Letters to my Unknown 
Friends, etc. Fep. 8vo. price i. 


Schmitz.— History of Greece, 
from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, mainly 
based upon Bishop Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece. Dr. Laongarp Sonmirs, 
F.R.S.E. New Edition. limo. 7s. 64. 


Scrivenor.—History of the Iron 


Trade, from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Period. By Harnny Scnivanor, 
Author of The Railways of the United 
Kingdom. New Kdition, revised and core 
Fected, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Sir Edward Seaward’s Narra- 
tive of his Shipwreck, and consequent Dis- 
covery of certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s, 
~—An ApRinomEnt, in 16mo, price 2s. 6d, 


The Sermon in the Mount. 
Printed by C. Whittingham, uniform] 
with the Thumb Bible; bound and clasped. 
64mo. price Kighteenpence. 


Self-Denial the Preparation for 


Easter. By the Author of Letters to my 
Undnown Friends, etc. Fep, vo. 2s. 6d. 


Sewell.-Amy Herbert. By a 
Lady. Edited by the Rev. W. Sawazt, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Now Edition. Fcp. Ovo. price 6s. 
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hter. 

By the Author of dmy Herbert. Edited 

Me Rev. W. Suwatt, B.D. 2 vols. fep. 
0.98. 


Sewell.—Gertrude: ATale. By 


the Author of Amy Herbert, Edited by 
the Rev. W. Sswauz, B.D. New Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. price 6. 


Sewell.—Laneton Parsonage: A 


Tale for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Church Catechism, By 
the Author dmy Herbert. Edited ay the 
Rev. Ww. Suwet, B.D. New E tion. 
8 vols, fep. Svo. price 16s. 


Sewell.—Margaret Percival. By 


the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by 
the Rev. W. SzewztL, B.D. New Edition. 
2 vols, fcp. BSve. price 12s. 


By the same Author, 
Oleve Hall. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s, ° 


Katharine Ashton. New Edition, 
2 vols. fcp. 8vo, price 12s. 


Sewell.—The Earl's Daug 


New 


The Experience of Life. 
Edition, Fep, 8vo. price 71. 


Readings fora Month Prepara- 


tory to Confirmation ; Compiled from the 
Works of Writers of the Zarly and of the 
English Church. Fep. 8vo. price 5¢. 6d. 


Readings for Every Day in 
Lent ; Compiled from the Writings of 
Brsnor Jexzemy Tartor. Fep. 8yo. &8, 


The Family Shakspearey in 
which nothing is added to the Original 
Text; but those Words and Expressions 
are omitted which cannot with propriety 
be read alond. By T. Bowpren, Esq. 
F.R.8. New Edition, in volumes for the 
Pocket; with 86 Wood Engra from 
Designs by Smirke, Howard, and other 
Artists. 6 vols. fep. Svo. price Ws. 


A Iasrany Eprrion, with the same 
Illustrations, iz 1 vol. medium 8vo. 31s. 


Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 
or Topographical Victio of the British 
Islands and Narrow Seas ; Comprising con- 
cise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand 
Places, Beate, Natural Features, and Ob- 
jects of Note, founded on the hest Autho- 
ritles; fall Particulars of the Boundaries, 

stered Electors, etc. of the Parjia- 

méiitary Boroughs; with a reference under 

every uame 00 the Sheat of the Ordnance 

sendiz’ contaizing a General View of tke 
€ a View of t 

Res th Gnited Kingdom, a Short 

Chr , an Abstract of certain 

Reanits of the last Census. 3 vals. Svo. 

price £3. 16s. 


NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


Short Whist; Its Rise, Pro- 


greas, and Laws: With Observations to 
make any one a Whist Player. Containin 
also the Laws of Piquet, aie Ecarté, 
niboage B mon. B ajor A. 
New 5 itlon ; to which are added, Precepts 
for Tyros. By Mrs.B. Fep.8vo. 8a. 


Sinclair.—The Journey of Life. 


By Caruanine Sinotarm. Author df The 
usiness of Life. New Edition, corrected 
and enlarged, Fep. 8vo. price 6a. 


Sir Roger De Goverley. From 
The Spectator, With Notes and J)lastra- 
tions by W. Henry Wiss; and 12 Wood 
Engravings, from Designs by F. Tarun. 
Second and theaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 
10a. 68.; morocco by Hayday, 21s.—An 
Edition, without Woodcuts,in 16mo, price la, 


Smith's Sacred Annals.—Sacred 
Annals; Vol. III. The Gentile Nations; 
or, The History and Religion of the 
Egyptians, Asayrians, Babylonians, Medes 
Persians, Greeks, and Romana, collected 
from ancient authors and Holy Scripture, 
and including the recent discoveries in 
Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions: Forming a complete connection of 
Sacred and Profane History, and shewing 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy, By 
Groner Surrn, F.A.8., etc. In Two Parts, 
crown Svo. price 12, 


By the same Author, 


Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 
Patriarchal Age; or, Researches into the 
History aud Religion of Mankind, from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac. Crown 8vo. pricé 102. 


Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 
Hebrew People; or, The History and Re- 
ligion of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the Time of Christ. In Two 
Parts, crown &vo. price 12s. 


Smee’s Elements of Electro- 
Metallurgy. Third Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and considerably en 3; with 
Electrotypes and sumerous Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


A Memoir of the Rey. Sydney 
Smith. By his Daughter, Lany Horianp. 
With a ction from his Letters, edited 

. by Mrs. Avextx. 2 vols.8vo. price 286, 


The Works of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith; including his Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. Three Editions :»— 

}. Laznany Enprrrow (the Fourth), in 8 
vols. Svo. with Portrait, price 36s. 


3. Complete in Onn Votumm, with Pere 
t and Vignette. Square crown 
Gvo. price 2le. cloth ; or 30s. calf, 


3.A Naw Eprrrox,in 3 vols. fcp. price le. 
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The Rev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in the 
Years 1604, 1805, and 1806. Third and 
cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. 


The Life and Correspondence of 
the late Robert Southey. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. C.C.Sournzy, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardleigh. With Portraits; and Land- 
scape Illustrations. 6 vols. post 8vo. 632. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley; and 
Rise and Prugress of Methodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Eaq., and the 
late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the 
Rev. C.C. Sournzy,M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
2 Portraits, price 282. 


Southey’s Commonplace Books. 
Comprising—1, Choice Passages: with Col- 
lections for the History of Manners and 
Literature in england 3 2. Special Collec- 
tions on various Historical and Theologicai 
Subjects; 8, Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Originnl 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Wanter, B.D. 
4 vols. square crown 8vo. price £3 18s. 


Each Commonplace Book, complete in it- 
self, may be had separately as follows :— 


Finsr Szen1ss—CHOICE PASSAGES. 182. 

2p Szentes—-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, 18s, 
8p Sentrus—ANALYTICAL READINGS, 21. 
47u Sxrizs—ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, 21s, 


Robert Southey’s Poetical 


Works; containing all the Author’s Inst 
Introductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Volame, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium 8vo. price 21s. cloth; 42s. bound in 
morocco. Or iu 10 vols. fep. 8vo. with Por- 
traitand 19 Plates, price 85s. 


Select Works of the British 


Poets; from Chaucer to Lovelace, inclu- 
sive. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late Roser Sovrnzr. Medium 8vo. 80s. 


Southey’s Doctor. Complete 
in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. 
Warrer, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, 
Bust, aud coloured Plate. New Edition. 
Square crown 8vo, price 21. 


Spencer.—The Principles of 


Pyschology. By Hzaprnr Spencer, Aue 
thor of Social Statics, 8vo, 16s. 


Sir James Stephen’s Lectures 


on the History of France. Second Edition. 
2 vols. Svo. price 24s. 


Sir James Stephen’s Essays in 
Ecclesiastical Bi hy; from the Edin- 
burgh Review. Thira dition. & vols. Syo. 
price 4s, 


Stonehenge. — The Greyhound: 
Being a Treatise on the Art of Breeding, 
Rearing, and Training Greyhounds for Pub? 
lic Running; their Diseases aud Treat- 
ment; Containing also, Rules for the Ma-~ 
nagement of Coursing Meetings, and for 
the Decision of Courses. By Sronrxenog, 
With Froutispieve and many Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. prive Qle. 


Stow.— The T System, 
the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Seminary for preparing School Trainers and 
Governesses. By Davip Srow, Esq. 
Hono Secretary to the Glasgow Norma 
Free Seminary. Tenth Edition; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 6s. 


Dr. Sutherland’s Journal of a 
Voyage in Baftin’s Bay and Barrow’s 
Straits,in the Years | and 1851, per« 
formed by H.M. Ships Lady Franklin 
and Seuphia, under the command of Mr. 
William eh in search of the Missing 
Crews of H.M. Ships Erebus and Terror. 
with Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols, 
post Svo. price 27s. 


Tagart.—Locke’s Writings and 
Philosophy histurically considered, and vin- 
dicated from the Charge of contributin to 
the Scepticiam of Hume. By Epwanp Tas 
GaRT, F.8.A., F.L.8. Svo. 12s. 6d, 


Tate.—On the Strength of Ma- 
terials; containing various original and use 
ful Formule, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 


Beams, etc. ye momes Tars, F.R.A.8. 
Svo. price 5s. 64, 


Tayler.—Christian Aspects of 
Faith and Duty: Twenty Discourses. By 
JoHN James Tayter, B.A, Second, Edie 
tion. Post Svo, 7s. 6d, 


Taylor.—Loyola: and Jesuitism 


in ite Rudiments. By Issao Tayror. 
Post 8vo. with a Medallion, price 10s. 6d. 


Taylor.—Wesleyand Methodism. 


By Isaac TAyior. Poat 8vo. with a Por- 
trait, price 10s. 6d. 


Tegoborski.—Commentaries on 
the Productive Forces of Russia. By L. 
De Txcoxsorsx1, Privy-Councillor and 
Member of the Imperial Council of Russia. 
Vol, 1. 8vo. price 14s. 


Thirlwall.—The History of 


Greece. By the Right Rev. the Lorp 
Bisnor of gr. Davip’s to Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall). An improved Library Edition 5 
with Maps. 9 vols, 8vo. price 23. 


Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. Bvo. with 
Vignette Titles, price 28s. 
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THE TRAVELLERS LIBRARY, 


In course of Publication in Volumes price 22. 6d. each, Comprising books of valuable inform: 
ation and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for reading while Trevelling, and also 


of a character that will render them worthy of preservation. 


Vox. 
I. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE ...ccces 


2. ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, RANKE & GLADSTONE .,. 
3. LAING’S RESIDENCE in NORWAY ....cccevscerseccsseccsnecsaccecsescen sees 
4. IDA PFEIFFER'S LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD ...cccosccccvccecns 
§ EOTHEN; or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the BAST ,....ccsecscccccscenaccces 
6. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON .... 
7. HUC’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY and THIBET ,.....ccccccccscccccvecsacques 
8. THOMAS HOLCROFT’S MEMUIRS  ,.cccccvercccrvcvsveseccssscccacasengaeces 
9, WERNE’'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS  ceccccccccccccccccccccsoscccsoevccncce 
10. Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in CANADA  ,. .cccsccccccccscvcccceesccedocces 
ll. JERRMANN’S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG ,.ccccccccccccssesccsecs 
12. The Ruv.G. R. GLEIG’S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN  .accccccccccncscescccvcccess 
18. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES ceccccccccccsccccercccccccvacsccsccescs 
14 SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S SHIPWRECK ,..cccscccncvsanceveccccsacccseccs 
15, ALEXANDRE DUMAS' MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMES  cccsccccccccte 
16. OUR COAL-FIELDS end OUR COAL PITS 2... ...cccccccccuccescscccacesecense 
17. M’CULLOCH’S LONDON ; and GIRONIERE’S PHILIPPINES .....ccocscccece 
18, SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY ;and SOUTHEY'S LOVE STORY ,.....ccccce 


LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES; and JEFFREY’S 
19.4 ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON ,........ccceseescecsensens OOO" 


20. HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASIC in BRITTANY ......ccccececes 
91, THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION ,... 
99. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE 
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93. RANKE'S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN; and TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM 2 


BARROW’S CONTINENTAL TOUR; and FERGUSON’S SWISS MEN 

24, and SWISS DIOUN TAINS iv iis -o:c:i-6'5'0'020 5d 0:00 60 ce ottrbocne se aseevececs ecovcs 
SOUVESTRE’S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS and WORKING 

25. MAN’S CONFESSIONS SCRHSOKRHSHS HE SHHHHSHES RA ARe Se EDO EOHR ESSERE enetES seueee 


MACAULAY’S E88AYS on LORD Deane the COMIO DRAMATISTS } 8 


36, and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM ......c.s0.sccecescnee 


SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH; and Dr. KEMP'S) - 
a7. { INDICATIONS of INSTINCT ....ccccccscccccccccecscesceeravecaep (10t** 


98. LANMAN’S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA ....cssscc 
29, RUSSIA. By the MARQUIS Dz CUSTINE ......c.ccccccscccoceeccecscenceas 
80, SELECTIONS from the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. I. ...,.. 


DENSTEDT and WAGNER'S SCHAMYL; and M’CULLOCH’S 
31. RUSSIA and TURKEY eceresesttoceeevrereeeeeesasseenstseevnesteesesorae sveeee 


82, LAING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, First Series ........cecccccccncvensnccce 
88. DURRIEU’S MOROCCO; and an ESSAY on MORMONISM  ...cccccccvcccccce 
84. RAMBLES in ICELAND. By PLINY MILES PI eTSIEUR ISTEP ISICeTi TT Tre Te TT Try 
85. SELECTIONS from the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WRITINGS, Vol. IL. ..csc0 


HAYWARDS ESSAYS on CHESTERFIELD and SELWYN} and MISS 
86, |" FANNY MAYNK’S ARCTIC VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES,,,...} ****+ 


87. CORNWALL: its MINES, MINERS, and SCENERY.,,......:ccseccsssscescves 
88. DANIEL DE FUE and CHARLES CHURCHILL, By JOHN FORSTER, Esq. 
89. GREGOROVIUS’S CORSICA. Translated by R. MARTINEAU, M.A, .....0.. 


ym {raanols ABRAGO’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Translated by the Rav. B. sory 


PRINTING: Its ANTECEDENTS, ORIGIN, snd RESULTS. By A, STARK 
41, MASON’S LIFE with the ZULUS of NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA,,.....0..cc0eee 
42, FORESTER'S RAMBLES in NORWAY Naas as pa abuwaGuededeseeeeehcausehesee ous 
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Thomson, (The Rev. W.)—The | Sharon Turner's History of the 


Atoning Work of Christ, viewed in relation 
to some current theories; in elght Bampton 
Lectures, with numerous Notes. By the 
Rev. W THOMEON , M.A., Fellow and Pator 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, 8vo. price Ss. 


Thomson (The Rev.W.)—An Out- 


line of the Laws of Thought: Being « 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Lugic. By 
the Rev. W. Tomson, M.A. Third Edition, 
enlarged. Fep. 8vo. price 7¢. 6d. 


Thomson's Tables of Interest, 


at Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five 
per Ceut., from One Pound to Ten Thou- 
saud,and from 1 to 365 Days, in a regular 
progression of Single Days; with Interest 
at all the above Rates, from Ove to Twelve 
Months,and from One to Ten Years. Also, 
numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, 
and Discounts. New Edition. l2mo. 8¢. 


Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by 
Botton Corwney, Esy. Illustrated with 
Seventy-seven fine Wood sag etl from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. price 2le. cloth; or, 368. 
bound in morocco. 


The Thumb Bible; or, Verbum 


Sempiternum. mi J. Tayror. Being an 
Epitome of the Old and New Testaments 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of 1693, bound and clasped. In 
64mo. price Kighteenpence, 


Tooke.—History of Prices and 
of the State of the Circulation, from_1847 to 
the close of 1854. By Tsxomas Tuoxs, 
F.R.S. With Contributions by Winnias 
Newmarca. Being the Fifth and conclud- 
ing Volume of the work; with an Index to 
the whole work. 8vo. (Just ready. 


Townsend.—The Lives of Twelve 


Eminent Judges of the Last aud of the Pre- 
sent Century. By W.C. Townsenn, Esq., 
M.a,, Q.c. 270 Be 8vo. price Ddse 


Townsend.—Modern State Tri- 
als, revised and illustrated with Essays and 
Notes. By W.C. Townsenp, Esq., M.A. 
Q.C. 2vols. 8vo. price Us. 

By 


Trollope.— The Warden. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Pust 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Sharon Turner’s Sacred His- 


tory of the World, attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered, ina Series of Letrera 
toa Son, New Rdltion, revised by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. 8S. Tuanzr. 
8 vols. post Svo. price 3ls, 6d. 


Sharon Turner's History ofEng- 


land during the Middle Ages: Comprising 
the Reigns from the Norman Conqueat to 
the Accession of Henry VII. Fifth Edition, 
revised by the Rev. 3. Tuxnex, 4 vols. 
8vo. price 50s. 








Anglo-Saxons, from the Karliest P. 
the Norman Conquest. The Seventh: tdi 
pha revised by the 


Rev. 8. 
. Svo. price 36¢. Toawan. 


Dr. Turton’sManual ofthe Land 


and Freshwater Shella of the Briti 7 
lands. New Edition with conuideresie An 
ditions; by Jonn Epwarnp Gray. With 
Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates. Post 
8vo. price lds. 


Twining.—Types and Figures 
of the Bible, illustrated by the Art of the 
Early and Middle Ages. by Miss Lovrsa 
Twintne, Author of Symbols and Emblesma 
of Medieval Christian Art, With 64 Plates, 
comprising 207 Figures, Post 4to, la, 


Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 


Manufactures and Mines; Containing a 
clear Exposition of their Principles and 
Practice. Fourth Edition, much enlarged ; 
with all the Information comprised in the 
Supplement of Hecent Improvements 
brought down to the Present Time, and 
incorporated: moat of the Articles being 
entirely re-written, and many New Articles 
now firatadded. With Nenrly 1,600 Wood: 
cuts, 2 vols.8vo. price 60s, 


Vehse.—Memoirs of the Court, 


Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria, By 
Dr. K. Vensx. Treaslated from the German 
by Franz Demmler, 


Waterton.—Essays on Natural 
History, chiefly Ornithology. By C.Wa- 
TERTON, Esq. With an Autoblograpby of 
the Author and Views of Walton Halt. Kew 
und cheaper Edition, 2 vols, fcp. Svo. 108, 


Separately: Vol. 1, (First Series), bs. 6d. 
Voi, 41. (Sevond Series), 48.64. 


(Jn the press. 


Alaric Watts’s Lyrics of the 


Heart, and other Poems. With 41 highly- 
finished Line Engravings, executed ex- 
preeey for the work by the most eminent 
ainters and Engravers. Square crown 8vo, 
price 3l¢. 6d. boards, or 402. bound In mo- 
rocco; Proof Impressions, 68s. boards. 


Webster and Parkes’s Ency- 


cloprdia of Domestic Bconomy; Comprising 
such subjects as are most immediately 
connected with Housekeeping; As, The 
Construction of Domestic Edificea, with 
the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them—A Description of the vari- 
ous Articlesof Furniture, with the Nature 
oftheir Materials—Duties of Servants, etc. 
New Edition; with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 
8vo. price 60s. 
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| Weld.~A Vacation Tour in the | Wilmot’s Abridgrtion’t of Blaok- 


" United States and Canada, By C.R. Wzxp, 
Barrister-at-Law, Post Svo. with Route 


Map, 10s. 6d, * 


West (Dr.)—Lectures on the 
Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. By 
Cuarias Waser, M.D., Physician to the 
Hospital for Sick Children ; Physician- 
Accuucheur to, aud Lecturer on Midwifery 
at, St. Bartholomew's Hospitel. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 14a. 


Wheeler (H. M.)—A Popular 


Harmony of the Bible, Historically and 
Chronologically arranged. By Hznzy M. 
WHEELER, Author of Hebrew for Adults, 
etc. Fep. Bvo. Se. 


Wheeler.—The Life and Travels 


of Herodotus in the Fifth Century before 
Christ: an imaginary Biography illustrative 
of the Ancient History, Mauners, Religion, 
and Social Condition of the Greeks, Scythi- 
ans, Egyptians, Phoenicians, Lydians, Baby- 
loniaas, Persians, ‘and Hebrews, in the 
Times of Pericles and Nehemieh. By J. 
gia WHEELER, F.R.G.8. 2 vols. post 
0. 
(Just ready, 


Wheeler.— The Geography of 


Herodotus Developed, Explained, and Illas- 
trated from Modern Researches and Dis- 
coveries. By J. Tazsors WHEELER, 
F.R.G 8. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
price 18s. - 


Whitelocke. — Journal of the 


Swedish Embassy in the years 1653 and 
1654, impartially written by the Ambassa- 
dor, BoxstropE WHIrTEtLocks ; and first 
‘published from the original MS. by Dr. C. 
orton, F.S.A., Librarian of the British 
Museum. ANew Edition, revised by Henry 
Reeve, Esq., F.8.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 


Willich's Popular Tables for 


ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, Lease- 
hold, and Church Property, Renewa) Fines, 
ete. Third Edition, with additional Tables 
of Natural or Hyperbolic Logarithms, Tri- 
nometry, Astronomy, Geography, etc. 
ost vo. price 9a, 


Lady Willo hby’s Diary (1835 
to 1688). Printed, ornamented, aud bound 
} in the Be ha of the Period to which The 
Diary refer’. New Edition; in Two Parts, 
Square fep, S¥o. price 8. each, boards; or, 
bound In morocco, 18s. each. 


stone’a Commentaries ob:the Laws of Eng- 
land, intended for the use of Young Per- 
sons, end comprised ina ‘séries of Letters 
from a Father to his Deeghter. A New 
aoem — Hay proaghe orn. to the 
res yy by oun E. DLE 
Wiimor, Bart. Namo. 63. bd. ; im 


Wilson.—Bry ologia Britannica: 


Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and 
Ireland systematically arranged and de- 
ecribed according to the method of Bruch 
and Schimper; with 6) illustrative Plates, 
including 25 new ones engraved for the 
present work. Being a New Edition, with 
many Additions and Alterations, of the 
Muscologia Britannica of Mestrs, Hooker 
and Taylor. By Wrrizram Wi1s0n, Presi- 
dent of the Warrington Natural History 
Society. Svo. 42s.; or, with the Plates 
coloured, 4. 4s, 


Yonge.—A New English-Greek 


Lexicon: Containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good Authority, By C, 
D. Yonex, B.A. Post 4to. price 2s. 


Yonge's New Latin Gradus: 


Containing every Word used by the Poets 
of mace Autho y. By oboe and for 

se of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
Harrow, Charterhouse,and Rugby Schools ; 
King’s College, London; and Merlborough 
College. Third Edition, carefully revised 
and corrected. Post Svo, price 92, 


Youatt.—The Horse. By Wil- 


tram Yovarr. Witha Treatise of Draught. 

A New Edition; with numerous Wood En- 
avings from Designs by William Harvey. 

{Meuse Longman and Co.’s Edition should 
eordered). Svo. price 10s, 


Youatt.—The Dog. By William 


Youarr. A New Edition; with numerous 
Engravings from Designs by William Har- 
vey. 8vo. 6s. ‘ 


Young.—TheChrist of History : 


An Argument grounded in the Facts of His 
Life on Karth, By the Rev. Jounw Younc, 
M.A., formerly of Albion Chapel, Moor- 
fields. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Zumpt's ‘Larger Grammar of 


the Latin Language, Translated and adapted 
for the use of the English Students, by Dr. 
L.. Sometrz, F.R.8.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh: With numerous Ad-" 
ditionseand Corrections by the Author and 
Trans . Fourth Eadltion, thoroughly 


 vevised. 8vo. price 14. 


(September, 1855. 
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